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Above are shown yard 
front before and after 
modernizing 


Opposite is seen the 

driveway side of the new 

display and builders’ 

hardware room, 19 by 22 
feet 


Read full description, 
with yard plan and 
more pictures, on 


Pages 22 and 23 
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FRAMES 


Made of Choicest Idaho White Pine 
and Ponderosa Pine--Carefully Kiln-Dried 





Here are the famous frames that 
make good every time—because 
they're made the right way, of the 
right wood—made to FIT, to 
WEAR, to LAST. Made so accu- 
rately, fitting so snugly, no won- 
der dealers call them cabinet jobs. 
Weathertite special tongue and 
groove joints between pulley stiles, 
blind stops and casings. We manu- 
facture all standard styles for win- 
dows and doors; also frames to 
special order. We can furnish 
Spokane Pine Frames with FULL 
TOXIC TREATMENT, branded 
with the NDMA Seal of Approval. 



































Members National Door Mfrs. Assn. 


Sell the Long Lake Line 
of Quality Lumber 


This is the kind of lumber that 
dealers remember, and ASK FOR, 
when they’re ready to _ re-order. 
Ponderosa and Idaho White Pine 
items, cut from sound, straight- 
fibred timber, carefully seasoned, 
accurately manufactured. Mixed 
Car assortments—Frames, Package 
or Lineal Trim, Mouldings, Lath, 
Cut Stock, Industrial Items. Write 
us today, 


| LONG LAKE LUMBER CO. 
SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS CO. 












Millwork and lumber dealers are finding it’s 
actually less expensive to handle properly pre- 
served wood at a few cents extra cost than to sell 
unprotected stock. WOODLIFE-treated millwork 
reduces costly service complaints—doors and win- 
dows don’t stick or rattle, trim doesn’t check or 
separate at joints. WOODLIFE-treated lumber 
won’t warp nor develop blue stain during the 
period of stocking, and remains protected against 
these evils for years to come. 


The WOODLIFE treatment takes you out of the 
price competition class with a new and valuable 


talking point for sales. Write for information on 


how you can make an extra profit on the treat- 
ment itself. 


Protection Products Mfc 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, 
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Street, Chicago, iil. 
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Complete 
Western Pine Service 
from One Large Mill 


Call on us for 


SUGAR (‘wii") PINE 
Selects -- Thick .. . Clear 


Write us about your Sugar Pine prob- 
lems. Get acquainted with this Medford 
Sugar Pine. Beautiful stock, soft-tex- 
tured, mellow, strong, firm, easily work: 
able. Thick Clears of painstaking manu- 
facture, thoroughly kiln-dried in modern 
cross-circulation kilns. Also we supply 
California Ponderosa Pine, Douglas Fir 
and White Fir. Yard Stock, Cut Stock, 


Mouldings, Factory Items. Write us to- 


day. Tell us your needs. 
Member Member 
Western West Coast 
Pine Lumbermen’s 
Assn. Assn, 


Medford Corporation 


MEDFORD, OREGON 
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El Dorado of California 


Land of Gold and Good Lumber 





PINO GRANDE COMES INTO 
ITS OWN 











Next came to Slab-Creek an old-time Michigan lumber- 
man, experienced in manufacturing and handling the 
famous white pine lumber of the Lake States. In search 
of a tract of California sugar pine, C. D. Danaher was 
satisfied with the splendid timber of the Georgetown Di- 
vide. He purchased the Eldorado Company timber tract, 
the sawmill at Pino Grande, and the shipping point at 
Camino, in the fall of 1911. 


In the spring of 1912 operations were begun by the 
C. D. Danaher Pine Company. Activity was resumed at 
the Pino Grande sawmill. Steam yarding donkeys were 
brought in to the logging camp to take the place of the 
old Dolbeers and chutes with bull donkeys. Lumber was 
transported by narrow-gauge railroad and cable tram- 
way to Camino, where box factory, planing mill and ship- 
ping departments became active. Camino sugar pine 
began to receive a name among buyers as a well-manu- 
factured lumber of high quality. 


Logging and sawmilling were taken over by Ray 
Danaher and James Danaher, Jr., as the R. E. Danaher 
Company, and successfully operated in 1916 and 1917. 
During the past decade C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, had 
been accumulating, on the Georgetown Divide to the 
eastward of Pino Grande, a vast tract of choice sugar and 
ponderosa pine; one of the best known sugar pine stands 
of California. This famous timber tract was sold to 
John W. Blodgett in May, 1917. 


In August, 1917, the Michigan-California Lumber Com- 
pany was organized by John W. Blodgett and J. E. Dana- 
her, with R. E. Danaher as Manager and James Danaher, 


ie 





Load of 24/4 Camino Quality Sugar Pine Lumber Cut from Large 
Timber at Pino Grande 


Michigan-California Lumber Co. 


[Number Twelve of a Series] 





Team of Logging Oxen in Early Days at Camino 


Jr., as Assistant Manager. Combined under this new 
company were the shipping plant at Camino, the sawmill 
at Pino Grande, the Danaher timber and the C. A. Smith 
timber tract. 


This company has operated continuously since that 
date. A few of its employees have been on the works 
since the early days of the Eldorado Lumber Company. 
Others have been on the job since the time of the Dana- 
her Pine Company. Thus the present operating force has 
long experience in the manufacture, seasoning and ship- 
ment of California sugar and ponderosa pine. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL BE PLEASED WITH LUMBER 
PRODUCED AND SHIPPED BY THIS CREW, SO WELL 
EXPERIENCED IN THE CAREFUL HANDLING OF CALI- 
FORNIA PINE. THE LARGE SIZE OF THE TREES ON 
THE GEORGETOWN DIVIDE PRODUCES PONDEROSA 
PINE LUMBER OF GENEROUS WIDTHS. THIS PROVIDES 
GOOD CUTTING QUALITIES IN SHOP LUMBER, AND 
EXTRA GOOD AVERAGE WIDTHS IN LUMBER FOR 
EXPORT SHIPMENTS. 


CAMINO QUALITY SUGAR PINE LUMBER, FROM THE 

PINE TREES AT PINO GRANDE, IS OF THE FIRST QUAL- 
ITY. ITS LIGHT WEIGHT, EASE OF WORKING, ABILITY 
TO STAY IN PLACE AND RESISTANCE TO WEATHER- 
ING MAKE ITS USE ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR WINDOW SASH, 
SCREENS, AND WINDOW AND D Quality™ 
DOOR FRAMES. IN ADDITION, THE 
ABILITY OF SUGAR PINE TO TAKE 
AND HOLD NAILS, ITS LOW 
SHRINKAGE AND RESISTANCE TO 
DECAY MAKE IT HIGHLY SUIT- Se 
ABLE FOR DOORS AND EXTERIOR 


MILLWORK AND TRIM. 





CAMINO, 


El Dorado County, 


CALIFORNIA 


Member of the Western Pine Association 
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This is a Great Country 


Employers Association in a _ re- 

strained report makes this state- 
ment: ““We would emphasize the fact that 
labor’s best friends in the long run may 
be those whose attitude does not encour- 
age uneconomic labor movements. This 
sums up finally, ‘Labor, beware the good- 
ness of your friends,’ for you can not 
defy political or economic consequences.” 

x OK Ok 


Plenty of business men hold that labor 
organization can be a democratic and use- 
ful aid in setting wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. They think no enduring 
civilization can be built unless workers 
have a good standard of living; for in the 
final analysis there is no national wealth 
worthy the name that does not issue in 
a relatively high and a widely held stand- 
ard of living. 


Ts NEW YORK Building Trades 


* * * 


But some of these friends of labor are 
disturbed by the course taken by this ris- 
ing labor power. They fear the unions 
are defeating their own purpose. Hours 
are shortened and wages are forced up 
arbitrarily, until fewer people can hire the 
workers or buy the goods they produce. 
The scale may stay at the top, but fewer 
workers will get the high wages. 

x ok x 


There are not many economic factors 
in this country more important than 
wages; but wages can not be set arbi- 
trarily, either at abnormally high or 
abnormally low figures, without destroy- 
ing the country’s economic _ balance. 
Economists tell us, after long observation 
and checking, that the total of American 
industrial wages always equals the total 
gross income of American farms. If this 
is an accurate statement, it follows that 
the total of industrial wages can not be 
arbitrarily increased. If certain wages are 
abnormally high, then other wages must 
be abnormally low or fewer men can be 
employed. With many men unemployed 
there will be a weak market for farm pro- 
duce, prices of this produce will fall, the 
gross income of agriculture will be re- 
duced, and there will be a smaller sum 
available for industrial wages. If, on the 
contrary, all workers are employed but 
at abnormally low wages, again each in- 
dustrial worker will have less to spend on 
food, once more the gross income of farms 
will be reduced with a corresponding re- 
duction in the total of industrial wages. 

From a social point of view the job is 
to find the point in the wage scale, in 
balance with agriculture and non-indus- 
trial employment, that will issue in the 
greatest possible distribution of goods 
among all the people. It does not appear 


that this can be done merely by using 
arbitrary force to push certain wages to 
artificial levels. It is a problem in eco- 
nomics and not in power. 

Some recent statistics have at least an 
indirect bearing. At the close of 1939 the 
industrial production of the United 
States, measured in tonnage or pro- 
duction units and not in dollars, was 
as high as it has ever been; per- 
haps slightly higher. But this increase 
in production was not matched by a 
corresponding rise in re-employment. 
At the previous high point, ten or 
a dozen years ago, the unemployed num- 
bered a couple of million. But at present 
there are four, five or even six times as 
many unemployed. The rise in produc- 





- Words of wisdom and truth 
uttered by Top G-Man J. Edgar 
Hoover, in a recent address, are 
these: 


“Every father and mother in the 
land must train their children in 
decency, honesty and the sacred- 
ness of citizenship. There must 
be a re-affirmation of the sanctity 
of the home and greater diligence 
in the discharge of family respon- 
sibility. There must be re-estab- 
lished in American youth a respect 
for lawful authority and _ truly 
American traditions. This must 
be done in the home, which still 
controls the educational system in 
our democratic order.” 





tion without a corresponding increase in 
employment is largely accounted for by 
improved management and improved ma- 
chinery. 

a a 

It isn’t fair to charge all this technolog- 
ical unemployment to the high wage scales 
set by labor power. Technical improve- 
ments were in the cards, anyway. But 
abnormally high wages do sharpen indus- 
trial interest in substituting machines for 
men. 

If a factory can double production while 
increasing its working staff by only five 
percent—something that has happened in 
a number of cases recently—it does not 
appear that the mere forcing up of wages 
here and there will do much for workers 
as a group. It is likely to force enough 
of them out of employment to balance. 

se 


No one expects America to abandon 
the automatic machines. No thoughtful 
person expects to see collective bargain- 


ing destroyed. Neither action would ‘set 
us ahead; for both would deal only with 
collateral factors and leave the central 
question of general industrial balance un- 
touched. 

It is probable that the great develop- 
ment of mass production has temporarily 
overbalanced the economic pattern and 
that to bring it back into balance there 
must be a great development of non-in- 
dustrial and service occupations. These 
non-factory occupations are the natural 
cushion for mass production ; earning the 
necessary money to buy those important 
margins of factory goods and farm pro- 
duce. If they are expanded, and if these 
non-industrial workers buy more food, 
the gross income of farms would be in- 
creased and thus would increase the total 
sum that goes to industrial workers in 


wages. 
*. +. 4 


Incidentally, these things are not going 
to be adjusted by old-fashioned political 
hocus-pocus ; neither by turning the ras- 
cals out nor by keeping the rascals out. 
Political action has its important func- 
tions. But, little as the party-minded like 
to admit it, such action has but a minor 
effect upon the economic adjustments 
needed to bring business into balance. 
Even a reduction in taxes, much individ- 
ual relief as it would afford, is not likely 
to issue in any basic shifts in the business 
pattern. It might even make possible a 
larger investment in automatic machines 
and thus increase unemployment. 

The answer of course is customers with 
buying power. Given that, everything else 
will follow. The great mass of customers, 
now forced out of the market, are paying 
negligible sums in taxes. One way to help 
bring them back is by expanding non- 
industrial and service occupations; and 
for this purpose the old political simples 
are not much good. A political party that 
captures the election this year with the 
promise to end unemployment by political 
legerdemain is going to have two strikes 
on it before the first ball is pitched in 
1941. Unemployment is an economic 
problem; and only the economic com- 
munity, functioning as such, has a China- 
man’s chance to solve it. 


* * * 


Business activity for the country, ac- 
cording to the New York Times index, 
reached the high point for 1939 during 
the final week of the year. On Dec. 30 
it stood at 106.7 as compared with 92.3 
on Dec. 31, 1938. Steel ingot production 
was 139 as against 80.1 a year ago; and 
lumber production was showing more 
than a seasonal rise. “The old ark’s 


999 


a-moverin’,” we hope, we hope, we hope. 
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On Home Building Merchandising 
Depends Lumber’s Prosperity 


UMBER’S FUTURE — depends 
largely on lumbermen—on what 
they do to increase the utility and 

decrease the cost of using their products, 
and on their merchandising efforts. Un- 
doubtedly they are doing much of impor- 
tance to retain present, win back old, and 
open new markets. But that their chief 
present outlet is in home building is again 
emphasized, in an appraisal of the cur- 
rent position and prospects of the indus- 
try by LeRoy Neubrech, of the Forest 
Products Division, Department of Com- 
merce. His conclusion is that home build- 
ing is the mainstay of the industry, and 
a natural inference is that it, and the re- 
tail lumbermen who must be depended 
on to cultivate it, should be the-focal point 
of the industry’s merchandising efforts. 

Consumption during 1939, he points 
out, exceeded that of any year since 1929. 
Consumption in 1939 is estimated at 
slightly more than 26.5 billion board feet, 
or more than double the depression low 
of 1932. It surpasses the 1937 figure by 
about a billion and a half feet. The climb 
from 10.5 to 26.5 billion feet measures the 
progress from the trough of the depres- 
sion. Peak lumber consumption of 45 
billion feet was reached in 1906-07, and 
culminated an expansion which started in 
1859 and continued through the post- 
Civil War era, during which 90,000 farms 
were established annually, each with a 
requirement of 50,000 feet, for then lum- 
ber was the lowest priced and most widely 
used material. But new materials were 
being rapidly developed, and began to re- 
place lumber in urban buildings and side- 
walks and fencing, and in shipbuilding 
and a host of other industrial uses, so that 
despite the great expansion in industry 
between 1912 and 1928, use of lumber 
declined from 11.2 to 10.3 billion feet. 
In the box industry, increased utilization 
of paperboard, plywoods and veneers, 
aided to a great degree by the shift from 
rail to truck transportation, much re- 
duced the use of low-grade container lum- 
ber. Only a few isolated manufactures, 
such as the furniture industry, increased 
their consumption of lumber. 

Lumber exports in 1938 totaled only 
947 million feet, the smallest in four dec- 
ades. In the decline of foreign trade, 
comparative prices, freight costs, prefer- 
ential tariffs, especially those of British 
Empire countries that have transferred 
an immense volume of business to Can- 
ada, and larger log exports, have all been 
factors; while in recent years the war in 
the Orient has practically closed two for- 
merly important outlets, and the armed 
conflict in Europe is not improving ex- 
port prospects. 

Mr. Neubrech points out that the fu- 
ture of the industry is becoming increas- 
ingly tied up with home construction, 


particularly small residences and low-cost 
housing projects, and concludes that its 
prospects are largely dependent on ex- 
pansion in this field. 

Highly encouraging for the lumber in- 
dustry is its development of a realization 
that its future is largely in the control of 
lumbermen. Many of them have bid 
good-bye to the thought that their busi- 
ness is merely to provide shelter, and that 
they must wait a call from a prospective 
customer who is pinched by the need of 
it. They have proved in recent years that 
business can be created—sales increased, 
by convincing the public that, dollar for 
dollar and over the years, the modern 
home can offer more than any other com- 
modity as a means to finer living. They 
are providing improved home designs in- 
corporating greater conveniences and 
comforts, aided by the more attractive 
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forms being given to the products of the 
lumber and building materials industries. 
Plywood has been given fresh appeal, 
hardwood has become even more alluring 
in its new form as interior paneling, while 
in their every application the materials of 
home building have the aid of new treat- 
ments and finishes and hardware fitments, 
all increasing utility or enhancing beauty. 
Wood framing, through the provision of 
a variety of connector devices, has be- 
come an increasingly strong competitor 
for industrial business. Lumbermen have 
taken to heart the lessons of competitive 
industries and are relieving the customer 
of buying irritations by offering unit 
packages at guaranteed prices; and they 
have the generous aid of low-cost financ- 
ing to make purchases attractive and easy. 
And they are training themselves, 
through the study of modern merchan- 
dising methods, to present their new ideas 
effectively to their public. Old economic 
myths of iron laws have been dissipated, 
and the lumber industry is fast getting 
away from the acceptance of a wooden 
law for volume. Lumbermen are building 
a brighter future for the industry. 


Repeal of Federal Rate Preferences 
Would Strengthen Railroads 


HAT IT’S a Great Country we are 
reminded by the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, which points out that 

Congressional grants to the railroads of 
one-fourteenth of its area totaled 132 mil- 
lion acres, part of which was used to 
finance their construction, leaving about 
20 million acres, mostly in the hands of 
three roads. During the period of the 
granting, Federal Government land sales 
in the same States realized an average of 
only 94.5 cents an acre. The railroads got 
the land on condition that they would 
grant the Government preferential rates, 
which directly in 1937 alone were worth 
to it $10,000,000, and which cumulatively 
have saved it $140,000,000. But indirectly 
the value of this preference to the Federal 
Government is still greater, because roads 
that did not receive grants are forced to 
make rate concessions to compete with 
those under contract to allow them, so 
that there is involved a serious loss to 
the entire railroad industry, probably to- 
taling $2,000,000,000 a year and equiva- 
lent to $14.60 an acre on the whole 
original granted land—which is big an- 
nual rental on an original worth of about 
a dollar. 

The granted land remaining in railroad 
ownership, it was testified by a Forest 
Service official before a Senate commit- 
tee, is the least valuable, but is so inter- 
spersed among 51 national forests and 
among grazing districts as to increase 
greatly the cost of their administration, 
and it has high public value as watershed, 
as potential timberland and as recreational 


areas. So it has been proposed that, un- 
der the railroad reorganization bill now 
before the House, the railroads be relieved 
from the requirement of reduced rates, 
and they in return convey the remaining 
granted lands to the United States; and 
the Society believes that this proposal is 
worthy the serious consideration of Con- 
gress and the public. It thinks that such 
an arrangement would put the transporta- 
tion industry on a sounder financial foot- 
ing, and by adding an immense area to 
the public forests would aid in the con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Army purchases of West Coast lum- 
ber, for use on the Mississippi, and its 
shipment on these preferential rates, in 
the past have aroused strong protest from 
pine and hardwood manufacturers in the 
South; but despite the fact that use of 
these rates seems to favor the West Coast, 
their repeal has been urged by the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board, made up 
largely of shippers, which pointed out 
that they introduce discrimination be- 
tween shippers and localities, have 
resulted in much confusion between pro- 
ducers and shippers, and have put an 
undue burden on interstate commerce and 
on the railroads. 


* * * 


Self-made men often say that they 
wouldn’t be where they are today but for 
the hard struggle of their early years. 
Then they strive to pile up wealth, so 
their sons will have “advantages” they 
never had. Strange, isn’t it! 
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Government and Industry Spokesmen Disagree 
on Essentials of National Forestry Plan 


EFORE THE Congressional Joint 
Committee on Forestry there ap- 
peared Jan. 16-17 the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and a leading representative 
of the forest products industries, to pre- 
sent interpretations of the results of pro- 
longed studies by public and private 
agencies, of forest growth and drain, 
ownership, and Federal regulation. Both 
men are deep students of economics, both 
have the same objective of public welfare, 
and yet in regard to all three matters 
their opinions are radically different. It 
is of the essence of democracy that out 
of sharp but friendly conflict like this 
there should be forged national policies, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels 
that the following brief summaries of the 
two opposing views in regard to proposed 
action affecting the fundamentals of their 
industry will be of interest to its readers: 
. + 4 


“T have attempted,” said Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, “to make clear my 
deep conviction that we must put all our 
lands in order and have them contribute 
all they can, consistently with their per- 
manent maintenance, to the welfare of 
the people.” He said that 75 percent of 
the land capable of producing usable for- 
est products is in private ownership, the 
most accessible and easily logged of all 
forest lands, and that privately-owned 
forest land is therefore the major factor 
in deciding on a constructive policy for 
the nation that will protect both private 
and public interests. He believes that 
“We should take steps to see that opera- 
tions on commercial forest lands, irrespec- 
tive of ownership, are conducted so that 
the land promptly is put into new pro- 
duction of commercial saw timber ... We 
should take steps as soon as practicable 
to relate output of forest industries to 
supplies of accessible saw timber and to 
the power of the forest lands to produce 
it.” Public aid, he thinks, is essential to 
solving many problems of private owner- 
ship, and its extent should be determined 
by how private owners redeem their re- 
sponsibilities in a joint effort to stop de- 
structive practices and putting forest 
management on a sustained-yield basis 
as soon as it is possible to do so. “It is 
my considered opinion,” he declares, 
“that to attain this major objective, pub- 
lic regulation of cutting practices on pri- 
vately-owned forest lands is essential.” 
Another essential toward solving prob- 
lems of private ownership is extension of 
public ownership and management of 
forest land, additions to Government- 
owned forests to depend on adoption of 
conservational management by private 
owners. In emphasizing the pressing 
need for a new national forestry program, 
he said that forest resources help support 


one-tenth of the population, but that less 
than 35 percent of all forest land bears 
trees big enough for saw timber, that 
more than one-third of the remaining saw 
timber forests are economically unavail- 
able, and that annual growth in saw tim- 
ber is only one-half the annual drain. He 
therefore declares that exploitation still 
continues, and that nation-wide forest 
action must be taken. 
..¢ * 


Before the same committee appeared 
Wilson Compton, general secretary and 
manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, accepted as the 
authentic national representative of the 
views of the major forest industries, 
which he believes are predominantly com- 
posed of the potentially permanent forest 
enterprises of the United States. Mr. 
Compton asserted that exaggerated fears 
of timber famine have been exploded, and 
that the industry has to deal rather with 
surpluses, supporting this contention by 
presenting a summary of the United 
States Forest Survey dealing with forest 
growth and drain. He called attention to 
the industry’s standpoint on forestry as 
expressed in the Forest Conservation 
Code of 1933, and the program developed 
by the National Forest Conservation Con- 
ference in 1937. 

National policy should assume, Mr. 
Compton believes, only the same kind 
and. extent of responsibility in forestry 
as it assumes with respect to agriculture. 
The industry does not want subsidies, nor 
exemption from anti-trust laws nor taxa- 
tion. It does not want to become a ward 
of the Federal Government within a 
grandiose financial structure. But forest 
protection, he asserted, is one of the ma- 
jor protective functions of Government ; 
and moderate additional and continuing 
Federal expenditures for research on for- 
est protection, forest management and 
forest products are desirable. 

National policy, thinks Mr. Compton, 
should seek ownership only of those lands 
that private ownership can not keep per- 
manently productive, though he believes 
there should be for a reasonable period 
a substantial Federal investment in the 
acquisition and restoration of forest lands 
whose permanent productive management 
is not within the reach of private owner- 
ship. And he advocated a flexibility in 
ownership that would permit exchanges 
of public for private lands, in order to 
consolidate desirable public forest hold- 
ings, and to convert to public ownership 
lands which are more advantageously so 
administered. 

A point at sharp issue between the For- 
est Service and the industry has been 
public regulation. The industry, says Mr. 
Compton, regards good forestry as a local 


matter, and believes that regulations 
should be based on the tested experience 
of the region in which they are to be 
effective, with the Federal Government, 
by means of the Clarke-McNary Act, en- 
couraging and supporting wise policy. 
Combined action and obligation of forest 
owners, Federal Government and States 
will, he declared, gradually build up the 
forests. But the industry does not want 
long-range control. 

For the forest industries, a difficult eco- 
nomic condition has arisen from declining 
population, trends toward urbanization, 
and the development of myriads of sub- 
stitutes for their products, and these 
changes have accentuated the hazards of 
their transition from migratory and 
transient to permanent and self-perpetu- 
ating industries. Forest industries need 
public understanding and public coopera- 
tion. They need more help in research 
to enable them to strengthen, improve 
and diversify the markets and uses for 
forest products. But the Federal Govern- 
ment’s action on some matters of vital 
interest to the forest products industries 
—such as trade discriminations, shingles, 
balsa, Japanese hardwoods, log exports 
and lumber marking—has not been help- 
ful. He expressed the hope that the in- 
dustries might be aided by a more con- 
sistent “forest minded” policy in dealing 
with such matters as foreign trade agree- 
ments, import tariffs, customs policy, 
shipping services and rates; and that the 
recommendations of the Committee would 
have as their objective the development 
of a national policy that by intelligently 
concerting public and private action 
would assure abundant forest resources, 
a permanent industry and security of em- 
ployment. Above all, Mr. Compton de- 
clared, the forest industries want to pre- 
serve the fundamental pattern of private 
enterprise and individual opportunity in 
the ownership and management of forest 
lands and forest industries. 





Many a lumberman in selling material 
for an industrial building has applied the 
old, shrewd business safeguards; only to 
discover too late that his customer wasn’t 
up to building that sort of structure. The 
building fell down, or trucks couldn’t get 
near it, or work couldn’t be routed 
through the machines. No matter whose 
the fault, the building wasn’t worth the 
cost and probably didn’t get paid for. Lit- 
tle remained to the luckless dealer, short 
on practical engineering knowledge, ex- 
cept to shout in the classic language of 
the squared circle, “We wuz robbed!” 
And that isn’t especially nourishing and 
isn’t accepted as collateral at the best 
financial institutions. 
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A Salute to 


This is the story of a good retail yard, mod- 
ernized for improved efficiency and appear- 
ance, as told by its manager, J. O. Miller, of 
the Maryville Lumber Co., Maryville, Mo., 
which company was awarded First Prize in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Yard and Shed 
Contest, as announced elsewhere in this issue. 


(Exterior views appear on front page) 


Our city is not different from many other county 
seat towns. It has a public square, in which is lo- 
cated the court house, surrounded by well-kept 
lawns and shade trees. 

Federal Highway No. 77, north and _ south, 
passes along the west side of the square, and the 
store buildings on this street all have modern 
fronts and exceptionally attractive display windows. 
This always has been the best side of the square, 
with the north and south sides in good second 
place. 

We are located on the east side of the square, 
facing west. Our block always has been sort of off 
side: practically no general retail business, and con- 
sequently not many shoppers. However, we are 
getting a break in this regard. The building just 
north of us, which has housed a large implement 
business, has been leased to A. & P. and is about 
to be redesigned for their use. Across the street to 
the north is Montgomery Ward & Co. These two 
chain stores draw many persons and will help to 
make this a busy corner. 

Our new front is constructed of cream or buff 
colored brick. The base and coping are of con- 
crete, painted with Medusa white cement paint. The 
two inserts in the pilasters and the three just be- 
low the coping are dark red brick. Flag-pole sock- 
ets have been inserted in the top of the two pilas- 
ters, to be used for “Welcome” pennants on special 


‘occasions. (See pictures on front page.) 
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Along the front above the entrances 
may be noted our sign, the letters of 
which are cut from 2-inch clear white 
pine. The letters stand 30 inches high 
and are set out from the building 8 
inches, secured on 3-inch rods placed in 
the wall at time of construction. The let- 
ters are painted a bright green, and the 
insert and edges of the awning hoods are 





Sales counter of Maryville (Mo.) Lum- 
ber Co., showing part of paint stock, 
and doorway opening into manager's 


and bookkeeper's office 





painted the same color. The two projec- 
tions on these hoods are stainless steel. 
The glow-dial clock at center top of the 
building is 31 inches in diameter, with 
powdered green neon tube back of the 
flange next to the dial, and powdered rose 
neon tube on the outside. This clock is 


the Winner of 


the dominating feature of the front, as it 
is the only public timepiece on this side 
of the square. The two evergreen trees 
on each side of the front entrance give life 
to the picture. 

Our offices are to the left of the drive- 
way, as they have always been. The high 
show window makes a display for the en- 
tire front office, which we have provided 
with shelves for our paint stock. The back 
office is for the bookkeeper and the mana- 





ger, his desk being located so that he has 
full view of the driveway. 

Please note the drops in the show win- 
dows, which are of our own design, and 
cut from 14-inch Fir-tex insulating board. 

Across the driveway, on the right, in 
space which had been used for lumber 
bins, we have built a room 19x22 feet, for 
builders’ hardware, and for display pur- 
poses. This room has cement floor, boxed 
on inside with lumber and lined with 





First Prize 


¥y-inch Fir-tex plank for side walls and 
¥Y-inch 12x12 Fir-tex tile, in colors, for 
ceiling. The north side of this room has 
wide shelving up to the window sill, with 
a counter top of tempered Presdwood, 
and banded with chromium strip. These 
shelves are enclosed with 34-inch fir slab 
doors. The south side of the room also 
will be shelved for builders’ hardware. On 
the driveway outside of this room we 
have erected a hood for the display of 
shingles and roofing (see cut on front 
page), and just beneath this hood, next to 
the driveway door, we intend to install a 
drinking fountain. 

At the left of the office door as one en- 
ters the driveway, and beneath the stair- 
way that goes to the upper decks—where 





Specially built shelves provide for 

storage and attractive display of 

paints and brushes in store of Mary- 
ville (Mo.) Lumber Co. 





it is a little out of sight—we have shelves 
to take care of small packages—selling for 
10 and 25 cents—of lime, cement, and 
moulding plaster. To the right of this 
same door, and up next to the driveway 
door, we have shelves for our roof paints. 
Perhaps we might have told the story 
in fewer words, but we are concerned to 
properly present the picture of what I be- 
lieve to be somewhat outstanding as a 
modern plant for our kind of business. 
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LUMBER MARKET COURSE IN ’39 


Early in 1939, threats of the war that 
later engulfed Europe were beginning to 
cloud the outlook for all American busi- 
ness ; and adjustments to the foreign situ- 
ation were major influences on the lumber 
industry’s course during the year. Euro- 
pean turmoil made it impossible for 
domestic industry to plan ahead, made em- 
ployees unsure of their earnings and cau- 
tious about entering building commit- 
ments. Another major influence was the 
uncertainty of domestic lumber producers 
as to how the hurricane-downed New 
England timber would be marketed—a 
difficulty that may be resolved by shipping 
it overseas, or at any rate will be by 
orderly marketing within this country. A 
third major influence was fear of the ef- 
fects of last year’s easing of import re- 
strictions on Canadian lumber, under the 
reciprocal treaties. The course of the in- 
dustry showed the effects also of rising 
costs of its own production and transpor- 


tation, and of a lowering of costs of fi- 
nancing that aided home construction. 
The lumber industry, both softwood 
and hardwood branches, continued to get 
the bulk of its business from the home 
building field. To activity in this, and to 
total national prosperity, farm income is 
fundamental, and farm income all through 
1939 until it made a one-month spurt in 
September, was running a good deal be- 
low the 1938 level; but salaries and wages 
in 1939 were considerably larger than in 
the previous year and so out of line with 
farm income as to curtail farm purchas- 
ing power. A-barometer of the city dwell- 
er’s urge to building is the average rental 
obtained per room, and in December, 
1939, this had dropped to exactly the 
same level as in January, 1938. On the 
other hand, cost of construction is some- 
what of an index to the inhibition on the 
desire to build, and in frame construction 
cost, through--1938 and 1939, there has 


been an almost constant increase, from 
an index of 96.5 at the beginning of 1938 
by 7 percent to 103.9 at the end of 1939. 
These rather adverse factors in the do- 
mestic market seem to have been over- 
come largely through a lowering of the 
cost of home financing, made possible by 
inactivity in industrial expansion and low 
interest rates on idle funds. 

Total contracts awarded in the 37 east- 
ern States made a gain of 11.5 percent 
in 1939 over 1938, there having been a 
decline of 10 percent in non-residential 
and an increase of 35 percent in residen- 
tial. In 8 Far West States, as shown by 
permits issued, total building gained about 
10 percent in 1939, with residential per- 
mits gaining 34 percent and increasing 
their proportion of the total from 53 to 
59 percent. Loan reports indicated that 
remodeling and repair work in 1939 did 
not show. large gains, but that the chief 
ones were in new construction. 
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Total reported lumber bookings in 1939 
exceeded the 1938 by 15 percent, while 
there was a 17 percent increase in pro- 
duction; total bookings exceeded actual 
production by 6 percent, and shipments 
exceeded it by only 5 percent, so that 
there was a decrease in gross stocks—the 
percentage for identical mills being about 
7. Softwood bookings were 15 percent 
larger than the 1938, and there was a 17 
percent gain in production; bookings and 
shipments each exceeded the actual pro- 
duction by 5 percent. Hardwood book- 
ings were 32 percent larger in 1939 than 
in 1938, and production showed an in- 
crease of 7 percent, the bookings exceed- 
ing actual production by 17 percent, while 
shipments exceeded it by 19 percent. 

The accompanying graphs (that on 
production and shipments was prepared 
by the Statistical Department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion) show the general upward trend in 
the lumber movement, broken only by the 
1938-1939 year-end dip, from the begin- 
ning of 1938 until about the first of Oc- 
tober, 1939, with shipments mostly ahead 
of production, business reaching a peak 
at the outbreak of the European war and 
then falling off sharply. The industry can- 
not, however, regard 1939 as a year of 
prosperity, for the accompanying price 
graph shows, in face of increasing produc- 
tion costs, little gain in returns. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index started 1937 at 
93, rose to 103, 3-year high, in April- 
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May; began 1938 at 92.6 and ended it 
at 90.9, touching 3-year low of 88.7 in 
July; recovered to 91.7 in January of 
1939, sank to 90.7 in June, went to 98.3 
in November, and eased off to 97.8 in 
December. West Coast and Ponderosa 
prices were gradually built up from the 
lows of 1938, but in the fall of 1939 had 
scarcely reached the 1937 level, and then 
flattened out. Southern pine and hard- 
wood averages slowly. declined in 1939, 
until outbreak of the European war 
brought an at least temporary upswing; 
in neither case did prices reach the levels 
of early 1937, despite the burden of 
legally-enacted wage increases. Northern 
hardwood flooring prices until the middle 
of 1939 continued a decline that started 
at the first of 1938; but on southern floor- 
ing some advance had been essential be- 
cause of higher production costs. As be- 
tween western and southern mills, the 
Wage-Hour law has reduced the com- 
petitive ability of the latter, but its effects 
are being offset somewhat by reduced 
rail rates from the South to northern 
markets, and increased cost of water 
transport from the West to Atlantic and 
Gulf markets. Especially in the South, 
many mills have a difficult problem from 
the competition of intrastate mills on a 
lower wage level. 

Though the excise tax was continued 
by Congress, 1939 imports from Canada 
were about twenty-five percent larger 
than in the previous year. Canadian com- 
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petition began to affect the Atlantic coast 
market early in 1939, but by mid-year the 
Canadian mills were so heavily loaded up 
with British orders, placed as preparation 
for war, there was a small overflow of 
British business to the Northwest States. 
After the outbreak of war, lack of ships 
shut off the water movement from British 
Columbia, and the mills there were giv- 
ing more attention to American markets, 
favorerd by an exchange differential that 
offset the excise, while Maritime stocks 
were being held for the shorter haul to 
Great Britain. For American exports the 
outlook was improving early in the year, 
with European producers reporting in- 
creased business and better prices; but 
American mills were unable to secure 
much foreign business because improve- 
ment in the domestic market had brought 
prices to too high a level for the foreign 
trade. At the beginning of 1939, ocean 
rates on hardwoods were reduced and the 
foreign movement was encouraged, but 
they advanced in mid-year and skyrock- 
eted following outbreak of the European 
war, while import restrictions practically 
shut hardwoods out of their principal for- 
eign markets. 

Industrial consumption on the whole 
remained at low level throughout 1939, 
but railroads and the furniture industry 
were exceptions. Railroad purchases were 
somewhat larger during the early part of 
the year and greatly expanded as car load- 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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OHIO DEALERS DEFY SNOW AND COLD 
TO ATTEND 59TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The 59th annual convention of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, held in Day- 
ton, January 16 to 19, attracted a large group 
of dealers representative of all parts of the 
State. Many of them were forced to brave 
snow-covered roads and sub-zero temperatures, 
making the trip to the convention city, but the 
weather had no apparent effect on attendance 
or on enthusiasm and interest. 

An unusual feature of the convention was 
substitution of business sessions on the first two 
mornings by clinics on wood utilization. This 
was more or less in the nature of an experi- 
ment to determine if the interest would be suf- 
ficient to warrant similar meetings at future 
conventions. Conducted by Walter Scales, New 
Orleans representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, beth sessions were 
heavily attended, and a wide range of subjects 
concerning wood, were discussed with animation 
and interest. 

The following officers for 1940 were elected 
early in the meeting: 

President: H. O. Carroll, Equity Lumber 
Co., Painesville, succeeding John J. Marsh, 
Marsh Lumber Co., Dover. 

Vice President: Forrest L. Steinman, Stein- 
man Bros. Lumber Co., Bluffton, succeeding 
H. O. Carroll. 

Vice President: Charles E. Saville, Kuntz- 
Johnson Co., Dayton, succeeding Forrest L. 
Steinman. 

Treasurer: Allen H. Brain, Brain Lumber 
Co., Springfield, re-elected. 

Secretary: Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, re- 
appointed. 


Preceding the first regular business session 
on Wednesday afternoon, W. W. Woodbridge, 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, was introduced. 
Retiring president, John J. Marsh, delivered a 
brief address of welcome in which he stated 
that the average sales volume of 850 yards in 
Ohio showed a 20.7 percent increase in 1939 
over 1938. The average increase of all business 
in Ohio in 1939 over 1938 was 13.7 percent. 
Electrical and plumbing industries in the State 
showed an increase of 6.9 percent for the same 
period. Average sales volume in 850 Ohio yards 
in 1939 was $62,889. Mr. Marsh concluded his 
remarks with the statement that membership in 
the Ohio association at the end of 1939 was 
higher than at any time since the N.R.A. 





Left to right—FORREST L. STEINMAN, Bluffton, 

vice president; JOHN J. MARSH, Dover, retiring 

president; H. O. CARROLL, Painesville, newly 

elected president; FINDLEY TORRENCE, Xenia, 

secretary; CHARLES E. SAVILLE, Dayton, vice 
president 


The first guest speaker on the program was 
Roy Wenzlick, president, Real Estate Analysts, 
Inc., St. Louis. Mr. Wenzlick’s subject was 
“Price Trends, Building Costs, and Volume in 
1940.” Mr. Wenzlick said that in 1939 there 
was an increase over 1938 of 39 percent in num- 
ber of units built, and an increase of 53 percent 
in dollar volume of construction. 

“We anticipate,” he said, “nowhere near as 
large an increase this year as we had in 1939. 
Our guess for 1940 is that residential building 
will exceed the volume of 1939 by five to fifteen 
percent. With regard to price factors, it can be 
said safely that a young couple of today will 
never in their entire lifetime be able to build 
so economically as they can now. Interest rates 
are going to rise, and the favorable financing 
terms of today will not last. It looks like 1940 
construction will cross a normal line established 
on a basis of all fluctuations since 1793. For 





HOWARD POTTER, Potter Lumber & Supply Co., 
Worthington 





the next two or three years it will weave slightly 
back and forth, .with a real boom coming per- 
haps in the middle forties. 

“Our guess is that commercial building will 
increase 10 to 20 percent in 1940, and that in- 
dustrial building will increase 25 to 60 percent. 
Most of the commercial building in 1940 will 
probably be new shopping space and new stores 
better designed and better located.” 

Don Campbell, former president, National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assn., greeted the con- 
vention on behalf of the National, and outlined 
the services that organization is performing for 
retailers and their State and district associa- 
tions. Mr. Campbell stated that the National 
Small Homes Demonstration for 1940 is better 
than last year’s program, and is now in shape 
for dealer use. 

The last speaker at this session was James 
H. Kimball, retail lumber dealer of Hingham, 
Mass., who delivered a humorous address with 
a lot of home-spun philosophy and common 
sense. The entire session was heavily attended, 
the capacity of the hall being taxed to accom- 
modate the crowd that staved until the last 
speaker had closed his remarks. 

On Wednesday evening the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen 
held a banquet for all visiting lumbermen and 
exhibitors. The banquet was followed by a 
floor show after which the group left to attend 
a series of wrestling matches. 

Following the wood utilization clinic on 
Thursday morning, the Old Guard luncheon 


was held, and presided over by E. G. Dillow. 
The purpose of the luncheon is to honor past 
presidents, and award the Wood Construction 
cup to the dealer present at the convention who 
is oldest in years of service. This year the cup 
was awarded to John Bartelle, Kelsey-Freeman 
Lumber Co., Toledo, who has been a member 
of the association and its predecessor for 62 
years. Frank Wuichet, winner of last year’s 
cup was also present. Mr. Wuichet, who in 





1939, had been in business 60 years, is now re- 
tired. Elam Artz, oldest living past president, 
was presented with a certificate, naming him 
president emeritus of the association. Mrs. 
S. S. King accepted the same kind of certificate 
for her late husband, who was president of the 
association in 1916 and 1917, and president of 
the Dayton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

Preceding the regular convention session on 
Thursday afternoon, the Union Association of 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen held their 
annual business meeting, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1940: 





Left to right—FRANK WUICHET, winner 1939 
oldest member cup; JOHN BARTELLE, Kelsey- 
Freeman Lumber Co., Toledo, winner 1940 oldest 
member cup; MRS. S. S. KING, accepting pres- 
ident emeritus certificate for her late husband; 
ELAM ARTZ, oldest living president of association 
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New Feature on Program Is Wood Utilization Clinics 
in Place of Morning Business Sessions on First Two 
Days. Speakers Deliver Timely Messages 


President: Joe Rittiner, Toledo. 
Vice President: R. C. Brokaw, Columbus. 
Secretary-Treasurer: John Bartelle, Toledo. 


The brief session was concluded with the 
report of the outgoing president, the finance 
report, and reading of the roll of honor. 

The Thursday afternoon session was opened 
by outgoing president John J. Marsh, who in- 
troduced the newly elected officers, and turned 
Mr. Carroll 


the gavel over to H. O. Carroll. 





delivered a short address in which he outlined 
what he hoped to accomplish during his tenure 
of office as president. The first speaker was 
W. J. Cheyney, vice president, National Retail 
Furniture Association. Mr. Cheyney discussed 
the hoax of wholesale prices to retail consum- 
ers, and outlined the steps that are being taken 
by many large industries to discontinue policies 
of influencing retail purchases by their em- 
ployees. He asked that the lumbermen ap- 
point a standing committee to help educate in- 
dustry and the public to the fact that diverting 
retail trade from normal channels is a boomer- 
ang that often results in inferior merchandise at 
higher costs than established retailers charge, 
and threatens to remove the protection the con- 





B. E. BEERS (left), architect for Kuntz-Johnson 

Lumber Co., Dayton, and ELMER E. SMITH 

(right), superintendent Dayton yard, Kuntz-Johnson 
Lumber Co. 


sumer enjoys as a result of trading with normal 
retail outlets, 

“Twenty-Two Years of Hustling”’ was the 
title Otto Lieber, president, Lieber Lumber and 





H. O. CARROLL, Painesville, new president, pre- 
siding at Thursday session 





Millwork Co., Neenah, Wis., selected for his 
subject. Mr. Lieber began by calling attention 
to the need for strong, courageous American 
leadership in all walks of life as a bulwark 
against attempts to change our form of govern- 
ment. Proclaiming himself just an ordinary 
retail lumber and building material dealer with 
no more to offer than thousands of others like 
him, he stated that his purpose in addressing 





L. P. LEWIN, A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, past president of association 





the convention was to pass on to the members 
of the Ohio association the things which he had 
found to be successful in the conduct of his 
business, with the hope that they might be 
helpful. 

“Wrap up your materials, and sell them in 
one package with the contractor’s services,” 
said Mr. Lieber. He then went on to detail 
just how his company sells new homes and re- 
modeling jobs on a unit or package basis. 

“Don’t think,” he continued “that you have to 
take business away from your competitors in 
order to increase your own volume.” 

He then explained the operation of a plan 
that netted him $36,657 in plus business, a plan 
which will be detailed in the American lumber- 
man in a future issue. 

“Read the trade journals that are edited and 
published for our use,” concluded this speaker. 
“Subscribe to all of them, and see to it that 
your employees read them. You can’t use all 
of the good ideas in them, but you and your 
employees studying them together can use most 
of them. Don’t be afraid of new ideas. Try 
them out, and keep ahead of your customers.” 

Mr. Lieber was detained for several hours 
after the meeting answering questions about 
subjects which he had been unable to explain 
thoroughly in the time allotted. 

The closing speaker of the session was James 
E. Gheen, public relations counselor and busi- 
ness analyst, who held the crowds who had 
gathered to hear Mr. Lieber. 

The annual banquet and floor show was held 
Thursday evening. 









The high-light of the Friday morning session 
was an address by Thurman Wesley Arnold, 


Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States. Mr. Arnold explained that his purpose 
is to enforce the Sherman Act in accordance 
with the spirit in which it was written—to 
guarantee free trade. The act, he said, should 
protect large groups against small groups who 
try to maintain protective tariffs as well as to 
protect small groups from large monopolies. 
Mr. Arnold asked co-operation and understand- 
ing in what he is trying to do, and stated that 
the basis for prosecution is whether or not a 
practice seems reasonable in light of all the con- 
ditions surrounding it. The element of debate 
enters the determination of what is reasonable 
practice. The speaker stated several times that 
he believes the Sherman Act should be used, 
and that he wants it used as a referee to deter- 
mine what are reasonable and unreasonable 
practices. 

At this session Forrest L. Steinman, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, introduced and 
secured passage of a resolution opposing the 
Steagall Bill. The other speaker at this clos- 
ing session was William Abernathy. 

Following the closing session, Howard Potter, 
Potter Lumber & Supply Co., Worthington, pre- 
sided over an informal lunch meeting of deal- 
ers who were interested in unit selling. About 
150 dealers were present, and a poll indicated 
that something more than 25 percent were al- 
ready engaged in some form of unit selling. 
For several hours ideas were swapped, and 
questions propounded and answered. From the 
start, as evidenced by attendance at this meeting, 
which was called on short notice, it was ap- 
parent that interest among Ohio dealers in unit 
selling is intense. 





JOHN MONTANO, Union City Lumber Co., 
Union City, Ind., with daughters, Helen, 9, (left) 
and Kathryne, 13 (right) 
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DEALER KNOWS PAINT! 
TRADE FOUND IT OUT!! 
SALES RISE STEADILY!!! 


Starting with a 
$500 initial paint 
stock in 1932, in- 
creasing it to $4500 
by 1939, is the statis- 
tical story of seven 





Close-up view of 

Dutch Boy on sign 

painted by W. M. 
Gourley 





years of handling 
paint at the Lake 
Forest Lumber Co., 
Lake Forest, IIl. 

The figures also 
reflect the paint mer- 
chandising ability of 
W. M. Gourley, partner in the 30-year old retail lumber firm, 
which until 1932, had never handled as much as a half-pint 
can of paint. The company uses no window display, and no 
newspaper advertising, and in Mr. Gourley’s words, “When we 
started we had no place to display paint, and we still have no 
place except a few feet of shelves along the wall.” 

In 1932 the company handled only lumber and insulating 
board, sales possibilities for both of which were nearly at an all- 
time low. 





“We thought paint might help us through the depression,” 
said Mr. Gourley, “and after talking it over for quite a while, 
we finally put in our initial $500 stock. There are a lot of 
paint stores in Lake Forest, and our paint moved pretty slowly 
at first. The only newspaper advertising we ever used was a 
small one to announce that we had paint to sell. The advertise- 
ment brought no one to our store. We kept hammering away 
at paint, however, and in the course of time we began to make 
a few sales. Now, paint consumers have beaten a well-worn 
path to our door.” 

Mr. Gourley’s interest in paint, and his success in selling it 
are not accidental. A graduate of the Art Institute in Chicago, 
where the courses he took included several in the chemistry 
of paint, he is a well known marine artist, whose works have 
been exhibited in art galleries all over the United States. Two 
of his paintings are permanent fixtures on the front of the lum- 
ber yard office. One at the right of the entrance is a marine 
painting. 

The one at the left of the entrance includes the familiar Dutch 
Boy, symbol of National Lead Co. white lead. It is painted 
on three-ply veneer board. All of the outside painting, lettering 
and sign work used by the company are done by Mr. Gourley. 
‘The emphasis on Dutch Boy on the front of the building results 
‘from the fact that the company is distributor for National Lead 
‘Co. in the district. 


“But you don’t have to be an artist,” said Mr. Gourley, “to 





W. M. Gourley standing beside sign he painted at left of 
entrance to office of Lake Forest Lumber Co. 
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sell paint. All any lumber yard has to do that has an employee 
interested in mixing paint and matching colors is to encourage 
him to practice, and in a short time he will develop enough 
ability to put the company on the paint merchandising map. 


“People to-day are color conscious, but apt to become con- 
fused with color cards. They need to have confidence in their 
paint dealer so that when he says ‘Here is what you want,’ they 
are satisfied to rest their case in his hands. To sell interior 
paint I go to the customer’s home, look at the room and its 
equipment, and tie the paint job up with rugs, drapes and other 
furnishings. Then I bring the customer back to our office, and 
mix a color I think is right. To do this I always have a supply 
of sides of old paint cartons on hand and shellacked. When the 
customer and I arrive at a color that suits both of us, I tell 
the customer to take the painted carton side home, try it in 
shade, sun and shadow, and see if it is satisfactory under a 
number of light conditions. The result is that people do not 
shop for color cards any more. They come here, and rest their 
cases with us. They know that we will produce for them a ¢élor 
they will like. : 

“We have had a steady increase in paint sales every month 
since we started, and our inventory varies from $3000 in the 
winter to $4500 in the summer. We do not consider this to be 
a very large stock. We prefer to buy often. The O’Brien sales- 
man comes here every week, and the smallest order he ever gets 
is for one hundred dollars worth of paint. In the sumnier time 
these weekly orders are much higher. We do not carry the 
slow moving items on the color card. We can make up those 
colors for the few sales we have for them, and thus keep our 
inventory down, and all of our stock fresh.” 


Mr. Gourley does not carry one-half gallon sizes of all items. 
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In most cases, he states, it is cheaper to sell two quarts. All 
enamel for kitchen floors is carried in one quart sizes. In addi- 
tion to a mixing table, and a very small display of paint in the 
display room, there is an electric paint agitator. 

“The paint shaker is a great asset. Whether the can needs it 
or not I always tell the customer that I want to shake it up for 
him. That gives me a chance to talk other items to him while 





Marine painting by W. M. Gourley at right of entrance to 
Lake Forest Lumber Co. office, Lake Forest, Ill. 








the can is on the shaker. By the time the shaking is done we 
have put in a word for every line of material we sell. 


“You have to have an idea,” continued Mr. Gourley, “when 
mixing paint, about what the color of the mixture will be, 
then add small amounts of tinting colors until you get what 
you want. 


“Women are particularly color conscious, and very few of 
them want a pure white. Usually they want an oyster white, 
which we get by adding a small part of raw umber. We very 
rarely ever sell a conventional ivory. Instead, we make an 
individual tinted ivory, so that no two houses will have exactly 
the same color. The same methods holds for shingle stain. 
People want something just a little different than anything 
anyone else has. 

“In making up a tinted color I have to know the square foot 
area that is going to be painted, then I always aim to give the 
customer a little more than will be needed. I don’t want them 
to run short, because it is pretty hard to match a paint when 
it is dry.” 

Mr. Gourley emphasized the importance of carrying high 
grade paint, regardless of what community a dealer may be 
located in. 

“You may sell less at the start,” he said, “but when people 
learn from experience that your stuff is good, you get the busi- 
ness. Cheap paint is a snare and a delusion that drives cus- 
tomers away. You can’t build up a paint business on cheap 
merchandise. Price stores are no source of worry to us. We 
suggest to people who want low price paint that if that paint was 
good, painters would buy it. Some of the low price paint stores 
carry a good line also, but that line is priced about the same 
as ours. 


“Some of our customers develop ‘connections’ through whom 
they can get cut prices. We had a man who told us that his 
wife was sold on our paint, but that she hated to pay the full 
retail price because she could get another paint at wholesale 
price through a ‘connection’. We gave the man a few questions 
to ask, and a few observations to make on the ‘wholesale price’ 
paint, and wouldn’t let him tell us what brand it was. He came 
back a couple days later, and placed an order for the entire 
job with us.” 

The rear part of the building used as 
an office by the company is packed full 
of paint. An auxiliary building is used 
for storing white lead. A large part of 
the imposing stock of white lead is in 
five-gallon drums. 

All paint cans are set upside down on 
the shelves when they are received, and 
are also placed at the back of the shelves. 
When paint at the back is moved forward 
on the shelves, cans are turned right side 
up. Stock is always moved forward, and 
there is never any old paint on hand. 





Panels coated with various kinds of paint, 
exposed to weather at Lake Forest Lum- 


ber Co. 
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A Lake Forester who occupies a very large frame dwelling 
recently inquired about an exterior paint job. Mr. Gourley 
made an inspection, and told the customer that he would not 
sell him paint unless he agreed to have all of the old paint 
removed. He met resistance, but stuck to his point, insisting 
that the old paint was a cheap grade, and that no new paint 
could be made to stick to the checked, cracked and blistered 
surface. Finally, the customer agreed, but asked for a discount 
on the large quantity he was buying. Mr. Gourley agreed to 
give him a discount, but not a cash discount. He told him he 
would give a discount in the form of an inspection service which 
the difficulty of the job demanded. This required proof which 
Mr. Gourley was able to give, and which included a guaranty 
that the new paint job would last. Three daily inspections were 
made through the entire course of the job, and the customer 
expressed full appreciation and satisfaction. 

A few of Mr. Gourley’s maxims on paint follow: 

“See that the customer has everything before he starts—caps, 
paddles, brushes, etc.” 

“Always use outside paint on the inside of window mullions. 
The inside of the mullions take the same beating as the 
outside of the building.” 

“Prime garage doors with linseed oil, heated before applying, 
then paint will stick.” 

“You can cause the best paint to blister if you apply it incor- 
rectly or at the wrong time.” 

“The priming coat is to a paint job what sound timbers are 
to a house. It has to carry everything.” 

“Never do outside painting in the fall in this territory when 
the temperature falls below 60 degrees.” 


“To succeed in selling paint you have to build up confidence.” 
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Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion Observes Golden Jubilee 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan, 22.—The Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee Anniversary at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Jan. 16-18, with the largest registration 
of its half-century of life. At 9:30 the morning 
of Jan. 18 the registration reached 6,397; an 
increase of 1,200 over the high point of last 
year. This happened despite the fact that 
temperatures never rose above zero during the 
convention, and ranged to 24 below. 

The Golden Jubilee was much in the minds 
of those in attendance and in the minds of the 
program makers. The convention slogan: 
“Hats off to the past; coats off to the future!” 
At the opening session, President L. H. Piper, 
Minot, N. D., stated that during its half-cen- 
tury the association had had 31 presidents; of 
whom 13 were still living and eight were pres- 
ent. Mr. Piper announced the names of those 
present, beginning with those who had served 
most recently: J. W. Horner, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; R. S. Finkbine, Des Moines; H. H. 
Westerman, Montgomery, Minn.; W. S. Rich- 
ardson, Clarinda, Iowa; H. T. Alsop, Fargo, 
N. D.; F. J. Ward, Clinton, lowa; C. H. Ross, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; and A. A. Moore, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. Mr. Moore has the distinction 
of being the first President of the organization, 
and he was given a tremendous ovation. His 
vigor and devotion were proved by his staying 
throughout the convention. 

An Old-Timers’ Club has been organized, 
composed of those who have been in the retail 
lumber business for 25 years or longer. Each 
has been presented with a medal by the asso- 
ciation; with gold medals for those who have 
been half a century or more in the business. 
Mr. Moore was unanimously chosen as the first 
president of the club. 


Drama of the Pioneers Presented 


Continuing the celebration of the Golden 
Jubilee, there was presented a dramatization 
of the half-century of association history. The 
running story was given over the loud-speaker 
systera, illustrated with slides of old photo- 
graphs, drawings, newspaper reproductions and 
the like. Groups of amateur actors presented 
some of the scenes, while their lines were read 
over the address system. This drama, “Stout- 
Hearted Men,” was beautifully done, recalled 
early events to the old timers and made a deep 
impression. 

Following the drama, and being part of it, 
were four addresses. President L. H. Piper, 
speaking for the association, declared that the 
convention felt the inspiration of this fifty 
years of association service; the service of the 
pioneers who built well, and the service of the 
contemporaries who are carrying on their work. 
Change is the only constant factor of business, 
and it is part of the association opportunity for 
service to keep abreast of new developments 
and to carry these things to the public. 


Training in Salesmanship 


As an aid in keeping abreast, the President 
mentioned the Merchandising Institute and 
“Tested Selling Methods” provided by the 
National association. Such training is made 
necessary by the enlarging area of competition, 
brought about by improved roads, trucks, tele- 
phones and the like. But 10 percent of the 
consumers’ money goes into building; but 
economists say it should be 25 percent. This 
means that the lumberman’s most serious com- 
petition is with other industries. There are five 
keys to lasting success in this competition: 


Ideas, co-operation, hard work, service and 
merchandising. 


Slogans for Past and Future 


Harry T. Kendall, of St. Paul, speaking on 
the “Stout-Hearted Men” program for the lum- 
ber manufacturers, said he was proud, as a 
manufacturer, to join in a tribute to the 
founders. In echoing the slogan, “Hats off to 
the Past,” he said there were giants in those 
days. They were giants in part because of 
better perspective, some luck, much skill and 
hard work. They faced hazards; but hazards 











A. A. MOORE 


Marshalltown, lowa 


The fiftieth anniversary of the North- 
western Lumbermen's Association was fit- 
tingly marked by the presence of its first 
president (1890-91), portrayed above. The 
warm affection and esteem in which Mr. 
Moore is held by every member was evi- 
denced by the great ovation which greeted 
his appearance, and are further emphasized 
by his election as the first president of the 
newly organized Old Timers’ Club. The 
older members of the Northwestern well 
remember his splendid service as an "“am- 
bassador of good will" in the lumber busi- 
ness, whose influence was felt far and wide, 
even beyond the limits of his own organiza- 
tion. In thus honoring its first president, the 
association also honored itself, and fittingly 
expressed its appreciation of a splendid 
lumberman and association administrator 
who “built with vision, wisdom and honesty” 




















are the lot of business. “Coats off to the 
Future” is a timely slogan. The future may 
seem uncertain because confusion would make it 
appear that all standards are lost. But they 
are not lost, and depression, years are always 
years of advancement. There may be uncer- 
tainty of the strength of the present generation 
and lack of faith in our own business. But the 
same chances are present that were present in 
the past, and the price of success is the same. 
Opportunities are gone only for those who have 


quit. Mr. Kendall closed with a code for 1940: 
1. | believe in my business. 


2. | believe it offers a fine chance for suc- 
cess. 


3. | believe the conditions | face are no 
more difficult than those my predecessors 
successfully met. 


4. | believe if | am not afraid to face new 
competition, new relations with the public and 
government, and will adjust my affairs to meet 
these changes, | will succeed. 


5. | will not be a coward. 
Speaks for the Coal Industry 


M. P. Hanson, of the C. Reiss-Coal & Dock 
Co., Minneapolis, followed, speaking for the coal 
industry. He stated that for the dealers of this 
area, coal is “the left leg of your industry.” 
No matter how beautiful a house may be, com- 
fortable heating is an utter necessity. The 
association can do much for itself and for the 
members’ customers by a proper and practical 
recognition of the coal industry. 


Building Materials Ably Represented 


Hanford MacNider, Mason City, Iowa, often 
mentioned by his friends as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, spoke for the 
building material industry. Colonel MacNider 
congratulated the association on its fifty years, 
and said this record spoke well for the human 
material in the organization. Lumbermen are 
highly important to manufacturers of cement; 
since 80 percent of the cement shipments in the 
Middle West is warehoused and distributed 
through the retail lumber industry. “Your 
economic health and business happiness,” the 
colonel said, “are included in every one of our 
prayers. We struggle to lead a goodly life 
just so they may be fulfilled.” 

Lumbermen and manufacturers together form 
the greater part of the second largest industry 
in the country. Mr. MacNider mentioned the 
wilderness of: regulation through which the 
industry is struggling. “You are a great out- 
fit,” he said in conclusion, “and we are proud 
to be along.” 

Secretary Ormie C. Lance announced that 
his report would be mailed to members. He 
read telegrams of congratulation from several 
associations: Wisconsin, Nebraska, Western 
Association of Canada, Illinois, and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers. He introduced a num- 
ber of distinguished visitors. 


Tells National Policy for 1940 


R. S. Finkbine, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and past 
president of the Northwestern, outlined the 
national program for 1940. He stated that the 
National is the retailer’s representative in 
Washington in all matters of legislation. He 
referred to the FHA program as one of the 
finest examples of industry achievement. The 
association aided in the original passage of the 
law and in getting it broadened and adjusted 
to present needs. Mr. Finkbine mentioned the 
Merchandising Institute and the sales training 
course known as Tested Selling Methods. 
Some 2,500 persons in the industry have taken 
the course with the most gratifying results. 

The National believes that homes and farm 
buildings can be built by local labor, using local 
materials and local financing and by conven- 
tional methods; and it plans to convey this 
information to the people. The National Small 
Homes Demonstration will be renewed and con- 
tinued. Under the guidance of the Northwest- 
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Epochal Convention Rolls Up Record Regis- 
tration of 6,397 « « “Hats Off to the Past, 
Coats Off to the Future’-- Is Slogan 


ern, a Northwestern Homes Foundation will 
be established in this area. The National has 
planned a “Consumer Magazine” which dealers 
may distribute to customers at low cost; bring- 
ing to them tested building ideas. 

“Your National association,’ Mr. Finkbine 
said in conclusion, “is to your business what 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
is to general business.” 

The first session closed with the drawing of 
the cash attendance prizes. 


Discuss Trade Topics at Breakfast 


The Wednesday morning session began at 
eight o’clock with breakfast at the Curtis 
Hotel. This was a Merchandising Session, 
devoted to two subjects: the Federal Housing 
Program Up to Date, and A Sales Demonstra- 
tion making use of Tested Selling Methods. 

The Federal Housing section was in charge 
of D. J. Fouquette, director of FHA in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota; Thomas F. 
Maple, chief valuator; Ralph W. Rogers, rental 
housing appraiser; and O. E. Sahr, chief under- 
writer. S. J. Pearson, a widely-known con- 
tractor, added his comments on the practical 
aspects of FHA from a builder’s standpoint. 
Much of the discussion was technical and legal, 
and a running report may easily be misleading ; 
so this paper will not attempt authoritative 
statements on such points. 

Mr. Fouquette stated that the FHA purposes 
are to encourage improvement in housing, to 
establish a sound mortgage system and to create 
a mutual mortgage fund. The program pro- 
vides for long-time financing, high ratio loans 
and low interest. The three factors are the 
lending institution, the building contractor and 
the material dealer. The program is becoming 
better understood and is making rapid progress. 
During 1939 there was an average of a million 
dollars worth of repair loans made each day, 

Mr. Maple spoke on the value of a home in 
relation to its cost; outlining the factors of 
location, available public services, character and 
income level of the community, industrial fac- 
tors, taxation and the like. The purpose of 


valuation is to arrive at a balance between cost 
and real value. 

Mr. Rogers spoke briefly on rental housing 
structures and referred the dealers to the book- 
a of Low Cost Rental Housing 
Inits.” 





O. C. LANCE, T. B. ANDERBERG, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Aberdeen, S. D.; 
Secretary Director 
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Mr. Pearson stated that the FHA methods 
are not complicated and that the important thing 
is to convince prospective home builders of this 
fact. He mentioned newspaper advertising and 
the importance of having one or more actual 
houses to display. The FHA makes necessary 
something that should be done anyway; careful 
inquiry into the financial standing and income 
of the prospect. He likes the three FHA 
inspections; saying that this is a matter of 
protection to the contractor as well as to the 
owner. The standards set up are reasonable; 
and the fact that they are set by an impartial 
outside agency makes for owner confidence. 

Mr. Sahr spoke on Class 3, Title 1 homes; 
single-family, one-story detached dwellings 
carrying a loan of not more than $2,500. 

The long session of questions and answers 
developed many specific points and situations. 
These FHA officials repeated often that the 
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general regulations are intended to be reason- 
able. A proper, if rough and ready, measure- 
ment of their reasonableness can be made by 
determining by common sense what factors 
would be acceptable to a dealer if he were build- 
ing and financing a house for a customer with- 
out an insured loan. 

The sales demonstration, on the general 
theme of “Selling from the customer's view- 
point,” was staged by David R. Davis and R. Ss. 
Langworthy, both sales representatives of_the 
Insulite Co., and both students of Tested Sell- 
ing Methods. It was a demonstration of how 
to convince a contractor he should use. better 
materials than he had intended, by stressing the 
ultimate results and consequences of the sale. 

“The Dealers’ Opportunity Session” was held 
Wednesday afternoon at the Auditorium and 
introduced several of the important collateral 
aspects of the modern retail lumber business; 
clay products, architecture, the coal industry. 
It closed with an address by a philosophical 
humorist. 


Clay Products in Northwest 


George W. LaPointe, past president of the 
National, introduced Douglas Whitlock, gen- 
eral counsel of the Structural Clay Products 
Institute, of Washington, D. C. Mr. LaPointe 
told of the mutual efforts of clay products 
manufacturers and retail lumbermen to work 
out a satisfactory mutual program. Both Mr. 









LaPointe and Secretary 
Lance have appeared 
upon Institute programs. 
Mr. Whitlock stated 
that when his organiza- 
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tion felt it should improve the methods of clay- 
products distribution it turned for advice to 
these Northwestern States. With this help it 
has been working out a satisfactory program. 
Some dealers and some manufacturers have 
been doubtful and suspicious; and even where 
the plan is being followed there are some mis- 
understandings. These difficulties have been 
frankly admitted on both sides. 

To understand the problem there must be 
an understanding of the field of construction. 
In this field the finished product is not the 
work of one manufacturer. Many manufac- 
tured products are brought together, and these 
manufacturers follow -different distribution 
methods. Usually the person bringing these 
things together to produce the finished article 
is the lumber retailer. Others enter into the 
picture: architect, contractor, realtor and lend- 
ing institution. The construction industry is 
a local affair, The dealer knows his own 
locality and regardless of his methods of pro- 
cedure has basic responsibilities. He must be 
sensitive to consumerneeds and desires. He 
must promote quality products that will meet 
these needs. He needs to keep abreast of the 
new uses of his stock. Service, quality, aware- 
ness and aggressiveness are the means of his 
keeping his place in the community. His task 
changes because his average customer changes; 
hence he must anticipate the needs and attitudes 
of the community. 

The dealer should be able to suggest not only 
materials but also the suitable plan and type of 
construction, the financing and even the right 
contractor. His place of business ought to be 
easily available, attractive and equipped with 
promotional displays. His salesmanship should 
be a guide to the customer as well as a means 
of closing deals. He is running his business 
in a house-conscious age. He stands between 
consumer and manufacturer as a liaison officer. 
By keeping faith with both, he builds his own 
business and his own profit. 


Mr. Whitlock closed with some statements 
about the clay-products industry and what it 
has to offer both the dealer and the latter’s 
customer, 


Discusses Points of Home Planning 


Donald J. C. Parsons, chief architect of the 
Northwestern association, stated that the Big 
Three in House Construction are a good floor 
arrangement, suitable exterior design and good 
construction. His quietly presented paper was 
a mine of practical information. He placed 
floor arrangement first, because this determines 
largely the comfort and utility and economy of 
the house. He spoke of the proper placing of 
windows to permit furniture arrangement, good 
room proportion, efficiency in getting housework 
done. He discussed efficient stairways as being 
possible in the most modest house. 

A home with a good exterior will always 
command a better resale value. A good archi- 
tectural style should offer the owner beauty 
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through proportion and contrast; but the selec- 
tion of the exterior style should follow and 
not precede the development of the floor plan. 

Mr. Parsons had much to say about practical 
details of good construction. The owner of a 
low-cost house can least afford poor construc- 
tion and poor design. Better small houses 
should be on every dealer’s promotional sched- 
ule for 1940. 

At the close of this address, Secretary Lance 
read a telegram of congratulations to the 
Northwestern association from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


L. R. Girton, president of the Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers Association, spoke on “The 
Kind of Coal Industry I want.” Chiefly he 
wants an industry alive to its own problems 
sufficiently to do extensive research. Coal, 
leather and railroads are most backward in 
research; and the future of the industry de- 
pends upon its getting into step -with the new 
technology. Coal and coal service need to be 
fitted to the customer pattern. To handle coal 
effectively, there must be advancement in fur- 
nace and stove design; and coal must: be deliv- 
ered in more presentable forms. “It is not 
enough for us to strive to be prosperous,” Mr. 
Girton said. “We must help make our custom- 
ers prosperous.” 

Tom Collins, the humorist and philosopher, 
disclaimed any knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness or any other business. “I can’t add my 
grocery bill,” he said. “I do pretty well with the 
naughts, but I always get slung by the figures.” 
3ut many visitors agreed that his homely, 
kindly philosophy and his plea for friendliness 
and understanding made his address an im- 
mense addition to business knowledge. 


Some Events of Final Session 


The final session, Thursday morning, began 
with the transaction of necessary business. 

G. L. Heegaard, chairman of the advisory 
committee of the Retail Lumbermen’s Inter- 
Insurance Exchange, presided at the insurance 
meeting. The report of Manager O. D. Haus- 
child was read for him, as he could not be 
present. The financial statement showed that 
on Dec. 31, 1939, the fire insurance in force 
was more than fifty millions, and the tornado 
insurance in force was more than thirty-three 
millions. The average annual savings to sub- 
scribers since the date of organization have 
exceeded 40 percent. Directors and members 
of the advisory committee were re-elected. 


Resolutions Are Adopted 


At the business meeting of the lumbermen’s 
association, Chairman Cole A. Berry of the 
resolutions committee presented first a memo- 
rial of deceased members. Further resolutions 
extended thanks to the speakers, the manage- 
ment of the Auditorium, the press, the exhibi- 
tors, the convention committees, the president, 
secretary and other officers and their assistants, 
the regional associations of Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, the National association and the 
manufacturers’ associations. The committee 
commended the National association for launch- 
ing the new home magazine, applauded the 
National Housing Act and the Housing Admin- 
istration, approved the idea of an agency for 
securing impartial business data for lumbermen, 
endorsed the Merchandising Institute and 
“Tested Selling Methods” of the National 
association, opposed pending national legisla- 
tion that proposes the shortening of the time 
for filing overcharge claims on freight bills 
from three to one and a half years, and asked 
for further regulation of trucking and itinerant 
merchant truckers. The committee deplored the 
shortage of skilled labor in the building trades 
and asked universities and schools to initiate 
training courses in these trades. It deplored 
high real-estate taxes. The report closed with 
a statement of principles for the future. These 
principles have not yet been put into final form 
but will be ready soon for publication. 

Chairman L. E. Streater of the audit com- 
mittee reported approval of the association 
accounts, 
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Election of Officers 


Chairman C. H. Entsminger, of the nomi- 
nating committee, reported the following nomi- 
nees, who were elected to the respective offices : 

President—L. H. Piper, Minot, N. D. 

Vice President—M. H. Alexander, Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 

Treasurer—V. E. Stocker, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—Ormie C. Lance, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Directors—A. D. Sontag, T. B. Anderberg, 
J. L. Daniels, E. T. Lindeberg. 


America and World Events 


This final session was designated on the 
program as “The Stanley High Session.” 
Stanley High, the noted author and speaker, 
was given the place of honor on the program 
and spoke on the subject, “America’s Isms vs. 
Americanism.” He began with the statement 
that. there are two kinds of war: battle with 
arms, and ideological war. It is not a ques- 
tion of America’s sending an ideological expe- 
ditionary force against Europe but rather of 
defending ourselves against such a force which 
has already landed in America. His argument 
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was that destructive isms make headway only 
when people find that the current pattern of 
life and economics is destroying their sense of 
security; that this has happened in Europe 
and threatens to happen in America. Mr. High 
said that property rights and human rights 
could not be separated; but that revolutions 
never start because property rights are being 
disregarded. The defense against subversive 
doctrines is to make democracy really work. 
To this end he believes in beginning at the 
bottom and working up. Great Britain has 
been singularly free from destructive isms; 
largely because the Conservative Party, some 
years ago, decided it “could not repeal the 
inevitable,” that is, it could not maintain capi- 
talism if the masses of the people were fright- 
ened by insecurity. So the Conservatives took 
the steps necessary to persuade the people that 
the solution of the problem of security could 
be worked out within the framework of capi- 
talism and democracy. 

The desire for security in America is the 
product of democracy and is fundamentally 
American. We may not like all the means 
brought forward to establish security, but we 
can not “repeal the inevitable”; and this inevi- 
table is a passion for security. Wealth does 
not know what goes on “across the tracks.” 
Beginning at the bottom means really getting 
acquainted, to the end of working out security 
in terms of good will. Democracy and Ameri- 
canism are not matters of political or economic 
mechanics. They are attitudes of the spirit and 
they are created at the point where human con- 
tacts are made. It is important that America 
stay out of the war, not merely to save our 
skins but to save a great ideal and to set a 
great object lesson for the world. It is essen- 
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tial to human society that Americans make 
democracy work in America. 

The session closed with the usual drawing 
of the cash attendance prizes and with the 
awarding of special dealer prizes by the West- 
ern Pine Association, the West Coast Lumber- 
mens Association, the Carney Cement Co. and 
by the Berwind Fuel Co. 


Entertainment Features Are Varied 


The convention entertainment was extensive 
and varied. Tuesday evening the salesmen and 
Hoo-Hoo joined forces in a stag affair at the 
Nicollet Hotel. There was a Concatenation 
in charge of William C. Morley, who acted 
as Snark. George W. Dulaney, Jr., Snark 
of the Universe, was present, representing the 
Supreme Nine. There were 23 initiated and 
15 old members reinstated. Following the 
initiation, the members of the order joined 
salesmen, retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers at dinner. At the close of the dinner 
Doc Wattson, president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen’s 
Association, presented “The Salesmen’s Soiree 
of Nineteen Fortee;” consisting of a riot of 
music and vaudeville. The Salesmen’s commit- 
tee that arranged the entertainment consisted 
of Oscar Bye, Herman Cornelius and Archie 
Gray. The Hoo-Hoo committee that arranged 
the dinner consisted of Ray Gore, Parker Bet- 
zer and Tom Bonner. The Red River Lumber 
Co. provided the programs. 

Some 140 ladies attended the bridge tea 
given Wednesday afternoon at the Leamington. 
The committee in charge was Mrs. P. W. 
Phillips, Mrs. O. C. Lance, Mrs. H. M. McNeil, 
Mrs. H. B. Morrison and Mrs. E. W. Dwyer. 

The Golden Jubilee Revue, held Wednesday 
evening, in the Auditorium, was produced by 
the Artists’ Bureau of WCCO. The great hall 
was packed. The program, consisting of four 
big scenes and six specialty acts, was staged 
under the direction of Al Sheehan. 

It is enough to say of the exhibits that they 
filled the immense exhibition hall and were 
bigger, better, more persuasive and educational 
and colorful than ever. Many dealers count 
these exhibits a reason, equal in value to the 
program itself, for attending this biggest of 
the conventions. 





Gives Encouraging View of 


Montana Lumber Trade 


Bonner, Mont., Jan. 20.—Speaking of con- 
ditions in Montana from the standpoint of a 
lumber manufacturer, W. C. Lubrecht, here, 
manager of the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., said to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

It is hard to tell just now what the situa- 
tion may be in Montana. We had a very dry 
summer and fall and early winter, which un- 
doubtedly will have some adverse effect upon 
range and early seeding, but during the past 
two weeks we have had considerable mois- 
ture in the way of soft snow and rain and 
most of this will undoubtedly go into the soil 
as there has not been enough frost in the 
ground to create a run-off of such moisture 
as has developed. If prices on farm products 
improve, or are even maintained at present 
values, we may expect fair returns during 
the year for the farmers. 

Mining has stepped up to a considerable 
degree and right now from the Butte Mines 
of the Anaconda company alone there are 
about 6,300 men employed, with prospects of 
some further development in that depart- 
ment. 

As agricultural and mining are the two big- 
gest industries in Montana they are the barom- 
eter for business and lumber consumption in the 
State. Therefore in sizing up the condition in 
those two industries, Mr. Lubrecht is in reality 
taking an encouraging view of the lumber mar- 
ket situation in his state. He commented fur- 
ther: “The work that has been done in con- 
nection with the farm tenant home loans evi- 
dently is apt to produce real results, and there 
can be no doubt that if this idea “takes” we 
have a big market open for us in the farm 
States that should have a real effect upon the 
lumber industry for several years.” 
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How Local Merchants Stage “Good Will” Tours 


The lumber dealers of Nebraska City, 
Neb., co-operate with other merchants of 
the town in enterprises which keep the 
community's business places in the minds 
of prospective buyers quite thoroughly 
the year around. The united campaign 
has resulted in bringing more people into 
Nebraska City to shop than was formerly 
the case. 

One of the projects of the merchants 
that has borne profitable results -is the 
series of “Good Will Tours,” according to 

D. Kile, of the City Lumber & Coal 
Co. “We make arrangements,” he told 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “with sur- 
rounding towns to invite us over when 
they have a special event. Some of them 
have free movies once a week, others put 
on kitten ball contests, and regardless of 
the nature of the event they appreciate 





Some of the floats which featured last fall's parade during the 


having some extra entertainment. So we 
arrange to take our snappy school band 
to the affair for a concert, and a group 
of merchants go along too. Our Cham- 
ber of Commerce furnishes balloons for 
the business men of Nebraska City to 
distribute to their hosts as a sort of card 
of introduction. We made five such trips 
last summer, and believe they were very 
successful.” 

Another method used to attract out- 
siders to Nebraska City is the annual 
‘Apple Harvest Festival” in the fall. This 
is centered around a “coronation cere- 
mony” and a parade of floats. The floats 
are made by rural school children and 
represent a great deal of work and imag- 
ination. Mr. Kile reported that many of 
them were made last fall in the yard of 
the City Lumber & Coal Co. In the eve- 
ning there is a parade of commercial floats 


and, like the one in the afternoon, it lasts 
about two hours. Besides these parades 
free acts are staged in the street and other 
forms of entertainment presented to the 
crowd. The festival continues for three 
days during which thousands of people 
come to town. Farmers whose apples are 
judged best in each grade and variety are 
awarded suitable prizes. 

A third method used by business men 
of the city to create good feeling in resi- 
dents of other sections of their trade ter- 
ritory is the feting of rural school boards 
members at a dinner each year. Nebraska 
City men buy two tickets apiece, using 
one of them for a school board guest. 

Mr. Kiie says that all of these efforts 
of Nebraska City merchants have brought 
on a general improvement in their atti- 
tude toward the city, and raised its repu- 
tation with people outside its boundaries. 





"Apple Harvest Festival" are shown on Nebraska City streets 





Controls Veneer Plants 


OrtymprIA, Wasu., Jan. 20.—Sale of con- 
trolling interest in common stock of the Wash- 
ington Veneer Co., of this city, to the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., of Tacoma, was announced 
here yesterday by E. E. Westman, president 
of the Washington Veneer Co. The Washing- 
ton Veneer Co., which has two plants here, the 
second being Capital Plywood, needed associa- 
tion with a large timber owner, Mr. Westman 


said, to assure raw material. The Weyerhaeuser 
company has been furnishing Washington 
Veneer with much of its timber for a consider- 
able time, and the Weyerhaeuser affiliates have 
been marketing large quantities of the plywood 
production. 





FirE Loss to merchandise in transit on the 
railroads amounted to $198,250 in 1938, or only 
5 percent of the total loss from all fires on 
railroads. 


Pine Paper Plant Tested 


LuFKIN, TEX., Jan. 20.—Actual production of 
the first newsprint paper made in the South 
from southern pine was effected at the new 
plant of the Southlands Paper Mills (Inc.), 
Herty, Tex., of which E. L. Kurth is president, 
on Jan. 17. Commercial production will begin 
on Feb. 1. The production test was effected 
in the presence of company executives and 
officials. 











Already this political year crackles with prophecy and other 
pre-electoral college stuff. Each gale that sweeps from the ra- 
dio (quiet there, Patrick Henry!) brings to our ears the clash 
of resounding politicians. There’s a certain fretfulness in the 
performance that dulls the resonance; but sooner or later Mr. 
Big, over in Washington, will have to reveal whether he’s go- 
ing to do you know what. Then millions of citizens will say 
they've known it all the time, and thousands of politicians will 
bung off happily in the delayed campaign. 

As a voter, we're getting in our daily shiver practice for the 
new heights and depths the pointers-with-pride and the view- 
ers-with-alarm are sure to reach. But sometimes it gets tire- 
some watching the boys warm up the motors and arrange for 
unlimited supplies of gas; so when we gaze into the crystal ball 
and see a politician doing a trial split all over the place, we 
usually turn the dial. (No charge for mixed figures of speech. ) 
There are other signs and omens we'd rather consult and other 
factors we'd rather include in the prophetic story of the year. 

The omens point to a fairly dry convention season, if you 
know what we mean. Sweet Adeline has been a noted conven- 
tioneer, whom not to know argues oneself unknown. But this 
year the Secretaries hope the lady will flower, if she thinks it 
necessary and the customers insist, in distant places and at other 
times. The present year will see a big advance in the discovery 
of the low-income house owner; the owner-occupant who in 
the past has been considered a negligible prospect. The new 
technique of planning and financing will take him out of ancient 
garrets and set him to paying on, and living in, his own domi- 
cile. This, we anticipate, may be one of the highly important 
variations in the lumberman’s favorite song, Home Sweet Home. 
There will be further advances in package selling, along many 
lines and to varying degrees. For a good many years the dear 
public has been getting experience in buying completed and 
guaranteed articles at exact and known prices. Lumbermen are 
finding that they can offer this service in various ways in the 
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This yard, Kurtz Coal, Lumber & 
Supply Co., Punxsutawney, Penna., 
in business forty years, has taken 
its own advice about remodeling 





home building field, and that it uncovers a desirable and other- 
wise elusive market. During the year a good many yards will 
be moved to new locations; to bring the new sales methods 
into closer contact with the customers. The importance of loca- 
tion is showing up, more and more. A good many other yards 
will take their own advice about remodeling, aiming at more 
attractive appearance and greater working efficiency. 


Taking His Own Advice 


W. G. Williard, for example, of the Kurtz Coal, Lumber & 
Supply Co., Punxsutawney, Penn., has recently remodeled his 
office and yard. It was a pretty good place to get work done 
before it was rebuilt. But the yard has an excellent location 
and is seen by all the people in the city; and a good yard ap- 
pearance wards off some sour -wisecracks. “If this here, now, 
remodeling is so good for me, I wonder why a few lumbermen 
don’t try it!” 

The Kurtz company has been in business for forty years and 
has been doing unit selling for ten years, on a definite customer- 
service basis. Mr. Williard mentioned, however, that a dealer 
needs to keep a good hold on the service stuff, else the public 
will run away with it. “A service by an employee has to pay 
its own way,” Mr. Williard said, “and if you don’t watch right 
along, the customers will be telephoning in for a man to nail on 
a loose board and expecting the service for the price of the 
nail. There has to be a reasonable basis for service.” 

W. R. Cole, of the People’s Planing Mill, Punxsutawney, is 
a good friend with whom we got acquainted years ago at the 
conventions of the Lumber Dealers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. It happened frequently that the convention would 
be in session on Ground Hog Day, and this would bring Mr. 
Cole a flock of chaffing questions; for Punxsutawney is sup- 
posed to be the place where the ground hog learned how to 
predict the weather. 

The People’s Planing Mill is a big institution but always 
seems crowded for room. It handles all materials used in con- 
struction, has a large planing mill, as the name would indicate, 
operates a paint store and does contracting as a matter of 
course. We found a difference of opinion in this office, having 
to do with the current European war. Mr. Cole’s son—who is 
associated with him in business, was in the first World War, 
and was seriously wounded in action—thinks this country be- 
longs in the present war on the side of the Allies. His father, 
naturally enough, remembering the strain and anxiety of that 
earlier experience, hopes fervently we can stay out. 


A State of Many Resources 


There are wide differences among Pennsylvania cities, due 
to differences in local industries and local resources. Pennsyl- 
vania ranges from the urbanism of Philadelphia to back country 





D. Clinger's Sons, on the Susquehannah at Milton, Penna., 
has been in operation seventy-five years, and does a large 
business with farmers; standing beside truck is H. S. Best 
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where the deer if not the antelope play. Lancaster and York 
counties have long led all the counties of the United States in 
the value of farm products; and the State is famous for its 
manufactures and its mines. Lumber retailing takes on local 
color and may differ sharply in towns but a dozen miles part. 

Milton, Penn., a city of 10,000 people located on the Sus- 
quehannah, has a single factory and otherwise is an agricultural 
town. D. Clinger’s Sons is the one retail yard; a business that 
has been in operation for 75 years. H. S. Best, whom we met, 
is a widely experienced lumberman who has spent eighteen 
years in the mills and forests of the South, has a wide knowl- 
edge of the kiln drying of lumber, and has studied in the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison. 

“We have a large farm trade,” he said, “in addition to the 
sales we make in Milton and in neighboring villages. In 1939 
the sales ran to remodeling ; and, since the trade seems to swing 
first to remodeling and then to new construction, we expect the 
bulk of sales in 1940 to be new work. You may have noticed 
that we’re unloading some native hemlock 2 by 4’s, trucked in 
from a neighboring mill. Local builders think Pennsylvania 
hemlock is tops in framing stock. 


Dividing Up on Estimating 


“We don’t do contracting, because there seems to be no call 
for such service from us; and that suits us, as long as local 
contractors are as good as they are now. But there is a local 
method that I understand is not generally followed. In figuring 
a house job or repair bill, the yard divides the estimating work 
with the builder. He takes off the framing list, for no two 
builders here will follow the same construction pattern. Then 
we get the blueprints and take off the millwork. The FHA has 
made little impression here, and perhaps that’s a reason we’re 
not much interested in contracting. 

“One of our customers has been building a house for more 
than a year; has one carpenter and comes in each month to pay 
for the material he got the month before. There are two ideas 
back of it; he’s in no great hurry, and he pays for materials out 
of earnings. When the house is finished, it’ll be paid for. 

“This plant was built in 1858. It’s never had a fire, and in 
fact was the only concern in this area that remained standing 
when a big fire swept the town years ago. It is the plan soon 
to rebuild; putting up a new mill and office.” 

The Broscious Lumber Co., in the neighboring industrial 
town of Sunbury, has its own construction department and 
makes large use of the FHA. So it goes. Henrv Broscious 
says that building for the customer is more satisfactory both 
to the owner and to the company. He uses the FHA as much 
as possible, but admits that it is notablv complicated. Local 
banks support Title Two but not Title One. Other Sunbury 
concerns made similar comments; but we were unlucky in that 
we did not find the princinals in their offices. 

Chas. E. Sheetz, of the Millersburg Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
lersburg, rather stopped us short by saying he had “too much 
business.” When we said we’d been looking for somebody in 
that fix, these many years, he explained that the planing mill 
had more orders at the moment than he could find experienced 
mill men to get out. This business centers about the mill, takes 





Located in the larae industrial town of Sunbury, Penna., 
Broscious Lumber Co. has own construction department, 
builds for owner and makes good use of FHA 
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OF THE RETAILER 


The Department Risks a Few Prophecies -- Service 
Needs a Bridle -- The Importance of Local Habits -- 
A Yard With “Too Much Business” 


W. R. COLE, 

of People's Planing 
Mill Co., Punxsu- 
tawney, Penna., 
which does con- 
tracting and 
handles all mate- 
rials needed in 
construction 





many jobs from a distance, but also handles a general local re- 
tailing business. 

F. G. Boyer & Son, Millersburg, rather specialize in farm 
business. The chief is a former farmer and knows the language 
of farm construction. 





USE OF LAMINATED ARCH GAINS IN MID-WEST 


WasurncrTon, D. C., Jan. 22—Wooden arches built of com- 
paratively thin boards, bent to shape in forms and glued to- 
gether to make a single unit, have given rise to a new and 
growing industry in the building field, according to “The Glued - 
Laminated Wooden Arch,” by T. R. C. Wilson, just published 
by the Forest Service. The key to this development is the glued 
laminated arch ordinarily made by bending a one-inch board 
into a curve in a bending device and then bending and gluing 
other and similar boards to it, lengthwise and one by one, by 
means of pressure applied with clamps. The arches can be built 
up to larger cross sections and greater lengths than are usually 
employed in wood construction, and material utilized that is 
too small to be structurally useful otherwise. Designed pri- 
marily for engineers, architects and builders, the bulletin in- 
cludes tabulated results of various load tests of glued, built-up 
arches of Douglas fir and southern pine, and also contains 
graphic presentations of the stresses to which the arches are 
subjected under various conditions of loading. Technical Bul- 
letin No. 691, “The Glued Laminated Wooden Arch,” is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at 20 cents per copy. 
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Facts That the Housing Census 
Will Show 


By Howard G. Brunsman, Chief, Housing Statistics, Population Division, Bureau of 
the Census 


A general discussion of the projected nation- 
wide census of housing was carried in these 
columns recently. With the recent completion 
by the Bureau of the Census of the schedule 
of questions which will be used, it is now pos- 
sible to present a more detailed statement con- 
cerning the housing market data the Bureau 
intends its 120,000 census enumerators to col- 
lect next April. 

Study of the subjoined questions, which will 
comprise tH schedule for the housing census, 
shows the wide extent of basic information 
concerning the housing market which will be 
gathered. For the first time in the history of 
the United States a complete count of the 
nation’s estimated 35,000,000 dwellings is pro- 
jected, together with an analysis of the char- 
acteristics of those dwellings by type, size, price 
range, age, condition, occupancy or vacancy, 
facilities, and equipment. 

In addition, the data will show facts as to 
home tenure (whether owned or rented) and, 
in connection with nonfarm owner-occupied 
dwellings, such mortgage characteristics as 
mortgage indebtedness, frequency and amount 
of mortgage payments, mortgage interest rates, 
and type of mortgagee. 

Certain additional data obtained from the 
Bureau’s regular population schedule will be 
correlated with data obtained from this hous- 
ing schedule. These additional items will. in- 
clude family income from wages and salary, 
number of roomers or lodgers, family compo- 
sition, and related items. 

Similarly, the housing census should produce 
data which will serve to indicate for any city 
or area the relative burden of mortgage pay- 
ments to home owners in various economic 
levels and the relationship between mortgage 
debt and the value of the properties. 


These data concerning the characteristics of 
outstanding home mortgages should assist in- 
dividual mortgage lenders in determining their 
relative competitive position in the local mort- 
gage market. 

Study of these figures on a State and national 
basis also will be useful in determining the 
market for housing and the need for residential 
mortgage funds in various sections of the 
country. 


Inquiries Presented on the Schedule for the 
Census of Housing of 1940 


Characteristics of structure in which dwell- 
ing unit is located 


Type of structure: One-family detached, 
one-family attached, two-family side-by- 
side, other two-family, three-or-more family 
structures, and structures with business by 
number of dwelling units. 

Structure originally built as: Residential 
structure with same number of dwelling 
units, with different number of dwelling 
units; nonresidential structure. 

Exterior material: Wood, brick, 
other. 

Is this structure in need of major repairs? 
(Yes or no.) 

Year structure was originally built. 

Located on a farm? (Yes or no.) 


stucco, 


Characteristics of each dwelling unit 


Number of rooms. : 

Water supply: In dwelling unit—running 
water, hand pump; within 50 feet of dwell- 
ing unit—running water, other. 

Toilet facilities: In structure—fiush toilet 
for exclusive use, shared flush toilet, other; 
outside toilet or privy. 

Bathtub or shower with running water in 
structure: For exclusive use; shared with 
other households. : 

Lighting equipment: Electric, gas, kero- 
sene or gasoline, other. 

Estimated rental of owner-occupied or va- 
cant nonfarm dwelling. 

Occupancy status of vacant dwelling: For 
sale or rent—ordinary dwelling, seasonal 
dwelling; held for absent household—ordi- 
nary dwelling, seasonal dwelling. 


Ceres of each occupied dwelling 
unit 


Home tenure: Owned, rented. 

Color or race of head of household. 

Total number of persons in household. 
a equipment: Mechanical, ice, 
other. 

7 there a radio in this dwelling? (Yes or 
no. 

Heating equipment: Central steam, hot 
water, piped warm air, pipeless warm air, 
heating stove. 

Fuel for heating: Gas, coal or coke, wood, 
fuel oil, kerosene or gasoline, other. 
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Fuel for cooking: Electricity, gas, coal or 
coke, wood, kerosene or gasoline, other. 

_ Monthly rental or renter-occupied dwell- 

ing. 

Rental value without furniture of renter- 
occupied nonfarm dwelling where use of fur- 
niture is included in rent. 

Cost of utilities and fuel paid for by non- 
farm renter in addition to monthly rental. 

Value of owner-occupied home. 

If owner-occupied is property mortgaged? 
(Yes or no.) 

Mortgage characteristics of owner-occupied 
nonfarm 1- to 4-family structures 
Present amount of outstanding indebted- 

ness on first mortgage or land contract or 

junior liens. 

Frequency and amount of regular pay- 
ments on first mortgage or land contract. 

_Do these regular payments include prin- 
cipal reduction? (Yes or no.) Real estate 
taxes? (Yes or no.) 

Interest rate on first mortgage or land 
contract? 

Type of holder of first mortgage or land 
contract: Building and loan association, 
commercial bank, savings bank, life insur- 
ance company, mortgage company, HOLC, 
individual, other. 


Sixth Consecutive Year of Construction 
Industry Recovery Closed With 
Bright Outlook for 1940 


The year 1939 had the largest total 
construction volume since 1930 and the 
largest residential building volume since 
1929, according to F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, in a statement making public the 
final figures for the year on construction 
contracts awarded in the 37 Eastern 
States. The 12-month total for all build- 
ing and engineering work was $3,550,- 
543,000, compared with $3,196,928,000 in 
the preceding year. Of the $353,000,000 
increase, $350,000,000 was in privately 
financed construction and only $3,000,000 
in publicly financed construction. 

Most important, both in magnitude and 
as an indicator of widespread increases in 
the number of new investments in build- 
ings, was the increase in residential build- 
ing, from $985,787,000 in 1938 to $1,334,- 
272,000 in 1939. This increase amounted 
to 35 percent. The $348,000,000 of dollar 
increase included increases of $244,000,- 
000 in private residential building and 


$104,000,000 in publicly financed resi- 
dential building, the latter consisting 
principally of subsidized housing under 
the U. S. H. A. program. 

An increase of $49,000,000, or ten per- 
cent, in private non-residential building 
was more than offset by a decrease of 
$156,000,000 in publicly financed non- 
residential building. The result of these 
opposing trends was a 10 percent reduc- 
tion of the non-residential total, from 
$1,072,137,000 in 1938, to $965,638,000 
in 1939. Heavy engineering contracts 
(for public works and utilities projects) 
increased 10 percent, from $1,139,004,000 
in 1938 to $1,250,633,000 in 1939. The 
$111,000,000 increase was’ practically 
evenly divided between publicly financed 
and privately financed projects. 

Commenting on the 1940 construction 
outlook, Thomas S. Holden, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Statistics and Research 
for F. W. Dodge Corporation, stated: - 








The above home was built by the Dilworth Lumber Co., Huntsville, Ala., for Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Cumings. The property was financed with an FHA loan and cost $5,000. The house 
itself cost $4,400 and the lot $600. Features of the home, which was built from AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN House Plan No. 195, include Lenox furnace-air conditioning, thick butt asphalt 
roofing, No. | 8-inch pine siding, special millwork and standard plumbing and electric fixtures. 
House Plan No. 195 is contained in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publication "Popular 
Homes." The latest plan book issued, in full color, “Moderate Cost Small Homes,” contains 
practical plans suitable for use in every section of the country 
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“The general industrial and business 
recovery that has taken place during the 
past eight months indicates for this year 
continued increases in commercial, manu- 
facturing, and private residential building 
and for private electric utility construc- 
tion. Public housing should increase very 
considerably over 1939, and highway 
work should go ahead at a satisfactory 
rate. Drastic reduction of Federal aid to 
other classes of public building and en- 
gineering work will be partly offset by 
construction under the defense program. 
On the basis of quite conservative esti- 
mates, we expect at least a 10 to 12 per- 
cent increase in private construction this 
year, with a possible 10 percent decrease 
in public construction, and at least a 
moderate net gain in the year’s total.” 





Fawn Leads Gay Life 


Tacoma, WAsH., Jan. 20.—Tall tales are 
coming from the foothills of the Cascades, near 
here. And among the tallest are those that 
Harding Calvert, a logger for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., tells about Billy, a deer 
that thrives on a gay life of beer and cigarettes. 
The faun wandered into camp, eats in the mess 
hall with the men, and his specialties are soda 
crackers and grapefruit. 
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The NewTitle | Loan Regulations 
Are Issued 


The new Federal Housing Administration 
regulations which became effective Jan. 1 gov- 
erning lending under Title I of the National 
Housing Act are divided into two parts—Part 
I, governing Class 1 (repair and moderniza- 
tion) loans; Class 2 (new nonresidential struc- 
ture) loans, and Part II, governing Class 3 
(new residential structure) loans. 

Little change has been made in Class 1 and 
Class 2 lending under the new Title I loan 
regulations, but important alterations have been 
made in Class 3, or new-home lending. These 
changes are expected to increase the attractive- 
ness of such Title I loans. 

The regulations in Part I—that is, those gov- 
erning Class 1 and Class 2 loans—are changed 
from those previously prevailing only in that 
all references to Class 3 loans have been elim- 
inated, and that the maximum maturity of Class 
2 (b) loans (for new nonresidential structures 
which are to be used in whole or in part for 
agricultural purposes) has been increased from 
10 years and 32 days to 15 years and 1 calendar 
month. There has been no change in the forms 
or procedure used by lending institutions in 
making these Class 1 and Class 2 loans, in 
reporting them to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, or in filing claims for loss in con- 
nection with them. 

A number of changes have been made in the 
regulations governing Class 3 loans, now 


grouped in Part II, however, and it is with 
these changes that this article is chiefly con- 
cerned. Fundamentals of the Class 3 loan plan 
set up under earlier regulations have been pre- 
served, but new features have been provided 
which are designed to: 


1. Give borrowers greater assurance that 
homes so financed will be livable and struc- 
turally sound. 


2. Give lenders—and the FHA  itself— 
greater assurance that such horiies. represent 
adequate mortgage security. 


3. Create a secondary market for borrowers’ 
notes, through The RFC Mortgage Co., and 
thereby make possible increased lending ac- 
tivity. 

Among the fundamental features which have 
been preserved are the maximums of $2,500 
and 15 years and 5 calendar months to which 
the amount and maturity of such loans are 
limited, the requirement that they be secured 
by a first mortgage or similar instrument, and 
that eligible borrowers be owners in fee simple 
or long-term lessees (though the lease terms 
have been altered somewhat and the property 
now is required to be unencumbered), that bor- 
rowers establish an equity in the completed 
property equal to at least 5 percent of its value 
as appraised by the lending institution, and that 
their credit be acceptable to the institution. 


Thought and Action on Housing 


Advocates Use of "Experience" 


in Housing Problems 


Charging that Government-operated _.com- 
munity housing “tends toward the principle of 
collectivism and violates the fundamental demo- 
cratic right of the family to own its own 
home,” Percy Wilson, former regional director 
of the FHA, and at present managing director 
of the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, in a broad- 
cast on the evening of Jan. 16, called upon 
Washington housing officials to abandon Gov- 
ernment spending for this type of approach to 
the problem of urban housing and slum clear- 
ance. Instead, according to Mr. Wilson, “pri- 
vate initiative should be enlisted in a lower cost 
program which should include extensive re- 
habilitation of existing structures, as well as 
new construction, by making sufficient funds 
available for this purpose through a sound 
system of loans.” The proposal was made before 
an audience of 500 in a panel discussion by 
builders and realtors. 

Pointing out that replanting of slum areas 
with Government operated projects, financed 
through tax exemption or direct subsidy, places 
an unfair burden on the taxpayer, Mr. Wilson 
declared that such a policy jails to eliminate 
slums and discourages private housing ventures. 
- Under private initiative blocks of old build- 
ings can easily be rehabilitated and modern- 
ized into attractive, clean and wholesome 
living units available to the low income 
bracket at rentals far below the cost of new 
buildings and thus slum districts greatly 
diminished such as has been achieved in 
Philadelphia. The expansion of Govern- 
ment loans for this type of operation and a 
modern vehicle of law by which non-coales- 
cent, substandard structures would be re- 
habilitated or wrecked would put to work 
that ingenious initiative of private enterprise 
within the community which can solve a 
Problem that individual housing projects in 
competition with private ownership and en- 
terprise can hardly cope with, he said. 

The menace of slum growth exists in all 
metropolitan centers excepting those few 


where intelligent analysis has led to the ac- 
ceptance of the problem as a civic responsi- 
bility and the task of curing and protecting 
the situation has been aSsumed by the com- 
munity as a-sociotogical duty as well as a 
selfish business investment. 

We have had in this country less than 20 
years of experimentation in large scale hous- 
ing for the low income group. Again it is 
the Federal Housing Administration that has 
come forward with a vehicle with which to 
provide capital to private initiative in this 
type of housing. In its new rules permitting 
construction loans up to 95 percent for low 
cost houses it has opened the gates of home 
ownership to millions of our people. It is the 
right of every family to a home of its own 
and not Government or other monopoly 
owned community buildings which tend to- 
ward the principle of collectivism rather than 
private property that will best safeguard 
democracy in America. 


Old Building to Be Razed 


Cincinnati, Ou10, Jan. 22.—Plans to wreck 
the old National Theater at 316 Sycamore 
Street, this city, have drawn attention of lum- 
bermen and architects to this remarkable struc- 
ture, which has stood for more than 107 years 
without showing damage by fire, storm or 
weather. The building was erected in 1833, 
and although its walls are of brick and stone 
its superstructure including its huge trusses 
and roof supports, as well as its roof, are of 
white pine timbers, hand hewn. 

Some of these timbers are 4 by 12 inches 
mortised together and tied by numerous 2-inch- 
thick hardwood pegs. There is not a nail or 
spike in this entire superstructure, and the tim- 
bers are as sound today as when they were 
placed in position more than a century ago. The 
white pine window sash also are in good con- 
dition. 

It was abandoned as a theater in 1875 and 
for 54 years has been used as a factory and 
warehouse for the production of fine-cut to- 
bacco. The building will soon be demolished to 
make room for a parking lot. 





New Model Home Is- Well 
Named ''House in the Sun" 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 20.—Developed on 
the theory that various rooms, including the 
garage, should have more than one function 
in a region where sports and recreation are 
so much a part of every-day living, a model 
home, “The House in the Sun,” in Hollywood 
Country Club Estates, was recently operied for 
public inspection. 

The living room and dining room can be 
used separately or thrown together into one 
large room for group gatherings, and ithe 
garage is arranged so it too is available as 
a recreation center. 


The house was sponsored by Security-First 
National Bank, American Brass Co., Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association and the California 
Redwood Association. Sumner Spaulding is 
the architect. 





Louisville Home Show 
March 1-9 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Jan. 22.—Louisville’s An- 
nual Home Show will be staged March 1-9 in 
the Jefferson County Armory. Merchants and 
manufacturers had reserved 30 percent of floor 
space prior to the appointment of the executive 
committee to operate the exhibition. Officials 
of the Louisville Real Estate Board, sponsors 
of the show, consider the early reservation of 
space as an indication of improving business in 
the building field. 

D. H. Lyon heads the show committee, as 
general chairman, and L. A. McLean and Ar- 
gyle Beeler are vice-chairmen. Other officers 
are: Bruce Hoblitzell, B. Everest Nofsinger, 
E. F. Metzner, Fred P. Kissler, Stuart W. 
Allen, Oscar E. Schneider, Arthur T. Iler and 
Maurice Dunn, director. 
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RETAILERS’ ROUND TABLE 

















Corned Beef and Cabbage 


The Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. and 
other business firms co-operate in pro- 
moting an annual Jiggs Day celebration 
which attracts thousands of townspeople, 
visitors and farmers to La Porte City, 
Iowa; builds good will, and increases 
business. The event recéives wide pub- 
licity in the Middle West. 

Jiggs, well known comic strip char- 
acter, loves corned beef and cabbage, 





You’re Invited... 


TO LA PORTE CITY 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 21ST 
TO BE OUR GUESTS AT 


JIGGS DAY 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CELEBRATION 
WE HOPE YOU WILL ACCEPT 


Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
JOHN BOLTE, MGR. 


therefore it is only fitting that on Jiggs 
Day in La Porte City free corned beef 
and cabbage is served to all people who 
attend. 

In addition, all merchants put on bar- 
gain sales for this event, and people flock 
to various stores to do their buying. The 
entertainment program consists of a big 
parade, with prizes for the best decorated 
commercial, church, school and club floats, 
prizes for the oldest cars operating under 
their own power, prizes for the kiddies in 
a pet parade, prizes for kids in the doll 
buggy parade, prizes for decorated bicy- 
cles, prizes for the funniest costumes, and 
prizes for the best decorated private cars. 
There is also a big dance to help wind 
up Jiggs Day. 

The corned beef and cabbage feast is 
prepared in three large tents right out in 
the middle of the main street, with seats 
at the various counters for people to sit 
and eat. Jiggs Day is held in late Sep- 
tember each year, with Main Street roped 
off and wet down to prevent dust. The 
aroma of La Porte City on Jiggs Day is 
especially appetizing, and those who eat 
corned beef and cabbage, with all the 
trimmings, out in the fresh air say that 
it is a dish that has few rivals. 

All day long, during the Jiggs celebra- 
tion, there are free entertainment acts for 
the people by professional clowns, jug- 








glers and the like. There is also a base- 
ball game in the afternoon to entertain the 
people interested in sports. 

Merchants say that the approximate 
cost of staging such a celebration is about 
$1,000, but also say that it is an excellent 


good-will feature, that gets more than 
$1,000 worth of publicity for La Porte 
City. They say that people drive to La 
Porte from great distances just to visit 
the town where the annual Jiggs Day cele- 
bration is held. This is just another 
illustration of the fact that every commu- 
nity, large or small, can promote some 
special stunt that will help business, and 
make the town famous. 








Timely Tia for Dealers 


The wedge-shaped stand on the conveyor is an innovation created by 
Mac Thompson, Thompson Lumber Co., Champaign, Ill. The conveyor, 
together with that home-made lumber stop, saves the Thompson Lumber 
Co. $3,000 a year in labor and handling bills, according to Mr. Thompson. 
Lumber is unloaded directly from a railroad car on the tracks onto the 
conveyor, which is about 300 feet long. The V-shaped lumber stop makes 
it possible to remove the lumber from the conveyor at any point. The stop 
is merely placed opposite the pile where the lumber is to be stacked, and 
as the lumber comes down the conveyor each piece slides up the wedge 
to a stop. A man standing beside it grabs one end, pivots the piece on the 
wedge, and another man doing the stacking takes the long end thus 
offered him, stacking the lumber without having to move the piece more 
than a foot or tw6é at most. By this time another piece has come to a 
stop on the wedge and it is immediately swung into position for stacking. 
This system enables the company to unload from a box car and stack 











rapidly. As different grades are unloaded, the wedge is again moved 
opposite the point where the new stack is to be made and the unloading 
continues. Two-thirds of the lumber coming into the yard is handled in 
this manner. Aside from the money-saving, the wedge stop and the con- 
veyor keep the yard in shape at all times, as there are no piles of lumber 
around waiting to be properly placed when somebody finds the time. In 
addition, the method prevents congestion in the driveways, for the narrow 
conveyor with two men working on either side of it still allows ample 
space for a truck to drive alongside to be loaded. 
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Dealer's Little Paper ls an jammed with news about “people,” and groupings and_ individual sketches. 
fee sun: people and their activities still rate tops Though the book aims to aid a man to 
Ambassador of Good Will in news value. In one issue recently, the build his own cottage, the author in his 
J. M. Morgan, manager of the Hol- news of ninety-four people appeared, in final chapter—on costs, assistance and 
stake: Cmte I Supply Co., of Cheraw, addition to mention of churches, Sunday contractors—gives the kind of advice that 
Calo. duniaa teak tee Gains ee tne schools, clubs, the football team and vari- a retail lumberman will be glad to pass 
about advertising, yet, according to Allan 0US societies and associations. Advertis- along to his prospective customers : “The 
T. Flint. secretary of the Mountain States .in each issue isn’t overlooked. Sand- first requisite is a set of plans. . . . The 
| Lumber Dealers’ Association. Denver, Wied im between the different news direct contract has the advantage of a 
7 ’ items is mention of various products such fixed cost. . . . Get the best contractor 
- as siding, paint, tanks, poultry food, oil within reach and pay a reasonable price 
- SECTION baz P.L&K. heaters, etc. and the results will be satisfactory.” 
- The book, of 236 easily readable pages 
or ee eee ea An Aid to Planning and Selling substantially bound in cloth, is priced 
e- — NE W _ : Summer Cottages metas 
we __IURISHED WY THE HOLIROOK LUMBER AND SUPMLY COMPANY. Retail lumber dealers who serve re- Cjyic Pride Contest Features 
od sort sections will find much to interest H Cc trict 
* " them in a new book, “Camps and Cot- ome onstruction 
BU MAKE IT POSSIBLE tages—How to Build Them Yourself,” The home building industry was tied 
Thin Withe panes is yew pene by Charles D, White; for the author is in with an essay contest sponsored re- 
- made possible by trading at our a Maine architect who has had practical cently by the Virginia (Minn.) Retail 
store, and we want you to have a experience in building a number of such Merchants Association in a very success- 
part init. So, if you have any cottages himself, and he has provided ful manner. The subject of the articles 
news or announcdments let us numerous detail drawings to guide even submitted by contestants was, “Why I 
. have them and we will do our 







best to please you. 


Mr. Morgan is consistently and effec- 
tively using one of the best known meth- 
ods to keep his products before the people 
of his community and build good will for 
his company. 


WELL FOLKS, this has been 
a mighty fine winter so far, but ; 
look out, it can not last forever. 
Are you ready? roof, doors and 


windows in good repair? If not, 
see us! And last, but not least; 
have plenty of good Chandler coa 
on hand. 















WISE BUYERS" ™™ 

Mr. John Klinkerman of Las 
Animas ‘was in Monday and 
bought enough of the good Cert- 
itied edge grain shingles to cover 
his house. James Osborn is also 
using Certigrade Red Cedar shin- 
gles on his barn. Why not get the 
habit before bad weather? 








In a town which has a population of 
only 300 people, Mr. Morgan is taking 
advantage of the known fact that nothing 
interests people like their activities and 
the activities of their neighbors. In other 

















Mr. and Mrs. Harold Porter- 
field and baby who have been re- 
siding in Lexington, Nebraska 
have moved to La Junta where 
he has leased a service station. 
Mrs. Porterfield will be remem- 
ered as Miss Leona Watters. 


words, he is capitalizing on the idea of 


an amateur on all points of construction. 
After preliminary chapters on choosing 
the site and preparing it for construction, 
he starts off with advice on choice of ma- 
terials and use of tools. Then he devotes 
separate chapters to framing; exterior 
construction; exterior trim, doors, win- 
dows, shutters and screens; roofing, gut- 
ters and downspouts; fireplaces and 
chimneys ; interior woodwork ; paints and 
painting ; water supply and utilities. 
Among subjects on which it is some- 
times difficult to obtain suggestions, and 
to each of which a full page of sketches 
is devoted, are: Fireplace design, kitchen 
details, corner closets, hardware, interior 
gadgets, bunks and beds, and _ utilities, 
and there are many other such full-page 


Shop in Virginia.” 

One of the advertisements appearing in 
the local newspaper during the course of 
the contest stressed home construction 
and furnishing. The copy was as follows: 

“HOMES—206 could be built and fur- 
nished with lumber and furniture avail- 
able in Virginia establishments now. 

“If not a single board was imported, 
Virginia’s lumber establishments have 
enough lumber on hand now to build 206 
average five-room homes! That takes a 
lot of lumber—approximately 3,100,000 
feet—and that is the amount available in 
Virginia today. 

“There is roofing enough on hand to 
roof more than twice that many—5,615 
squares—enough for 468 _ five-room 








Alert retailers are interested in practical ways of storing, and at the same time display- 
ing, many of the smaller items of their stocks; as, for example, the floor tables for hold- 
ing goods here shown, designed and built by Bascom Revelle (seen in the picture), of 


Colonel Stoopnagle in that “people have 
more fun than anybody.” Mr. Morgan’s 
company publishes the “Holbrook Supply 
and Lumber Co. News,” a little four-page 
newspaper, measuring only six by eight 
inches. However, it is always pack 


the Miners Lumber Co., Fredericktown, Mo. A point of special interest in above 

illustration is the display rack under each of the tables, which, while keeping the mer- 

chandise off the floor, at the same time makes it readily accessible, and open to view 
by customers from all sides 
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homes. And there’s paint enough—6,625 
gallons—to put three coats on the exterior 
of 828 homes.” 

In other parts of this large display ad- 
vertisement, readers were urged to make 
use of the FHA for financing building. 
Another feature of the ad was the listing 
of several score nationally advertised 
products available in local stores, among 
which were such building materials as 
Certigrade red cedar shingles, Johns- 
Manville products, and paints. 

The city’s population of about 12,000 
is served by three retail lumber yards. 
Virginia is located in the iron mining 
country. 





Ski Blanks Increasing Source of 
Profit for Dealers 


A San Francisco news representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reports 
that popular recognition of Northern 
California as a winter sports playground, 
and increasing interest during the last few 
vears in skiing throughout its mountain 
areas, have resulted in a new and growing 
source of revenue for lumber dealers in 
the snow country. 

This was revealed recently by White 
Bros. (Inc.), local hardwood dealers, 
whose sales of ski blanks both to dealers 
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A Good Window Display Idea 
to File for Next Christmas 


Christmas has come and gone, and sev- 
eral months will elapse before dealers will 
again be thinking about fixing up holiday 
window displays. Nevertheless, that time 
will speedily roll around, and forehanded 
dealers who have clipped out and saved 
good ideas for display windows appearing 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other 
journals will then be glad that they have 
done so. We suggest as worthy of a place 
in dealers’ Christmas “idea files” the ac- 
companying pictures, sent the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week by G. W. Gold- 
thwaite, manager of the Yankton (S. D.) 
branch of Thompson Yards (Inc.), show- 
ing his 1939 Christmas window display. 
The picture on the left shows the com- 
plete display, while on the right is a 
close-up of the farmstead which, with the 
church in the background, dominates the 
scene. Very realistic are the barns, silo, 
livestock sheds, windmill and fences that 
make up the farm ensemble. The build- 
ings were constructed from cardboard 
and Masonite. The snow is rock-wool. 
Small toy figures of persons and animals, 
some of them cut out of cardboard, oth- 
ers miniature glass figures, are scattered 
about. In the background people are seen 
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them just inside of the fence line, for 
winter use, thus eliminating shoveling, 
and hitching horses to the car, to get it 
to the main road. 

“Some farmers put the garage on 4x6 
timbers and skid it into place for the win- 
ter season, then drag it back during the 
spring, summer and fall months and use 
it for storage. 

“Tt also gives us an opportunity to talk 
with them about present and future needs. 
It works well with us. Hope it will work 
with other dealers as well.” 


Use and Abuse of Wood in 
House Construction 


Construction features of home building 
most likely to be misunderstood or ne- 
glected are reported in a new publication 
of the Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “Use and Abuse 
of Wood in House Construction.” An in- 
spection of 600 homes under construction 
in 20 key communities in various sections 
of the country was made by Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory technicians to determine 
where guidance in the use of wood in cur- 
rent building construction is particularly 
needed. 

The publication stresses the importance 
of proper foundations to avoid settling 








Above is shown the Christmas window display complete 


and local fans has shown a steady increase 
for the past several years. The firm offers 
selected second-growth hickory ski blanks 
in pairs, cut to correct length and thick- 
ness. Also partially finished blanks are 
available, sawn and grooved. Blanks are 
sold under the “Wybro” brand name. 

Many professional skiers like to make 
their own skis, points out W. T. White, 
and there has been a growing tendency 
for the experienced ski fan to also make 
his own skis. Although San Francisco is 
some hundred miles from the real snow 
country, many ski blanks have been sold 
locally and there has been demonstrated a 
decided tendency for customers, especi- 
ally experts, to ask to be allowed to go 
out into the sheds and pick out their own 
stock. 

The firm also handles selected hickory 
poles from which fans may make their 
own bows for archery. 


coming from the church, and some young- 
sters are frolicking on a ski-slide near the 
church. Mr. Goldthwaite tells us that the 
window attracted a lot of attention from 
grownups as well as youngsters. He says 
that the toy figures of people and animals 
added animation to the display, and he 
recommends such embellishments as very 
advisable in arranging a display of this 
kind. 





Selling Garages to "Snow Belt" 
Farmers for Winter Use 


Make a note of this, you dealers who 
want to sell some lumber to farmers for 
garages. Jacob Veer, of the Gaylord Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., Gaylord, Mich., tells the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN how he does it, 
as follows: 

“We here in the snow belt have been 
selling garages to farmers, who place 


A close-up view of the farmstead appears above 


walls and wood-rotting dampness in base- 
ments, and in some localities, resultant 
termite attacks. Houses in regions sub- 
ject to wind damage should be anchored 
to the foundation by %-inch bolts, spaced 
six feet, and extending down two feet 
into solid masonry walls. 

The framing method is another impor- 
tant factor in home building, according 
to the Forest Service. Since wood shrinks 
most crosswise of the grain and only neg- 
ligibly lengthwise, plaster cracks in walls, 
due to unbalanced shrinkage, result when 
the studding of one side wall rests on the 
foundation plate and the studding of the 
other side wall rests on the joists. Bal- 
anced shrinkage may be obtained by 
avoiding “on-edge” material in or under 
the wall, or by using the same amount all 
the way around. 

A rough shelter is needed, the publica- 
tion says, to protect finish items such as 
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siding, window frames and the like from 
the weather until they are fitted in place. 

Spacing of rafters differently from the 
ceiling joists often results in inadequate 
tying together of roof, walls, and frame. 
Unequally spaced joists and rafters 
should provide for the spiking of at least 
every third joist to a rafter. A much bet- 
ter arrangement, according to the Forest 
Service, is an equal spacing of rafters and 
ceiling joists so they can be spiked at 
every rafter and both can be spiked to 
the plate above the studs, thus tying the 
walls together. 

Some additional construction hints : 

Wood sheathing put on diagonally is 
preferable to that used horizontally be- 
cause of the extra rigidity effected by the 
diagonal boards. 

On the roof, good valley flashing 
should extend well on each side from the 
center line—not less than seven inches 
when the pitch is one-half or greater and 
not less than ten inches when the pitch is 
less than one-half. 

Numerous other construction sugges- 
tions for prospective home builders aré 
contained in Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 358, “Use and Abuse of Wood in 
House Construction” by R. P. A. John- 
son, Senior Engineer, and E. M. Davis, 
Senior Wood Technologist, of the U. S. 
Forest Service. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained free from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





New Service Helps for Builders 
Increase Dealer's Sales 


A new service plan for builders intro- 
duced by J. M. Brightbill, Inc., Hum- 
melstown, Pa., about two years ago has 
brought a rapid increase in millwork or- 
ders. J. Earl Brightbill, manager of 
millwork sales, described the new service 
plan as a money-saving development for 
builders because construction work can 
be accelerated and labor costs can be re- 
duced. 

“Under our service plan contract with 
the builder,” he explained, “we complete 
assembly in the mill of all millwork units 
so that when they are brought to the job 
they can be readily placed without cut- 
ting and fitting by the carpenters. At 
present we are furnishing assembled mill- 
work for 50 houses in process of con- 
struction, Our service man is constantly 
going from one job to another taking 
measurements for the millwork needed so 
that the material will flow to the job as 
needed. 

“An important feature of this service 
plan is that we take our own measure- 
ments, rather than to fabricate the work 
from the original plans, because small dif- 
ferences are frequently apparent between 
the plans and the actual measurements 
taken on the job. 

“Making the millwork from our own 
measurements on the job instead of using 
the builder’s blue-prints is saving the 
builder a large amount in labor that 
would otherwise be necessary for extra 
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work in cutting and fitting. Again, as- 
sembling complete units such as stair- 
cases, cupboards, windows, doors, all 
ready to place in position has reduced la- 
bor costs for the builder. The plan has 
also eliminated return of material to the 
mill, and these returns always are a 
problem when millwork is made to the 
original building specifications instead of 
from actual measurements on the job.” 
Brightbill started this new service plan 
about two years ago, in a small way, to 
determine what the builder’s reaction 
would be and what additional costs it 
would impose on the mill. At the be- 
ginning he made no charge for this ad- 





CONTEST WINNERS 


Announcement is hereby made of the 
winners in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
yard and shed contest which closed Dec. 
31, 1939. Checks in the amounts named 
have been sent the four winners of cash 
prizes. The prizes were for descriptions 
and photos of best features of new or 
modernized lumber sheds, offices, stores 
or other yard structures. 


FIRST PRIZE ($25) — Maryville 
Lumber Co., Maryville, Mo. (The first 
prize entry, with photographs and plan, 
is printed in this issue, beginning on 
front page.) 

. SECOND PRIZE ($15)—Rock Island 
Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


THIRD PRIZE ($10) — Hopkins 
Lumber & Coal Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 


FOURTH PRIZE ($5)—Smith Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Albany, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


G. N. McGee Lumber Co., Richmond, 
Mo. 
Fisher-Swartz Lumber Co., Santa 


Monica, Calif. 
Fullingtons, Clay Center, Kan. 
Lynn Lumber Co., Lynn, Ind. 


Clay Center Lumber Co., Clay Center, 
Neb. 





ditional service. Today this service is 
asked on most of the contracts and he has 
developed a schedule of labor costs which 
are added to the regular price to cover 
the service charge. It has been found by 
the builder that complete assembly of a 
unit at the mill costs him 50 per cent 
less for labor than when the work is done 
by carpenters on the construction job. 
“In the home construction field we 
have noted a very important change in 
recent years,” Mr. Brightbill asserted. 
“Home construction is passing into con- 
trol of the builder organized to build at a 
lower cost than can the individual, and 
who works on a smaller margin of profit 
than the builder. Five years ago most of 
our contacts were with individuals who 
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were planning to build. Today we have 
few of those contacts and most of our 
work is with builders who are opening 
up new developments, with building plans 
covering a period of five years. It has 
been demonstrated that the builder who 
contracts for homes at a profit of about 
five percent can do a successful business. 
One contractor in this area built 30 homes 
during the year, averaging a profit of 
$300 per home. 

“Our service plan for the builder has, 
of course, been one of the most impor- 
tant selling angles we have found, because 
we can show the builder how to improve 
construction work and save money at the 
same time. In addition to this service 
we offer whatever advice may be helpful 
for the builder. For instance, we found 
that one builder was wasting time and 
material by using too much lumber in 
long lengths. We persuaded him to turn 
to lumber in bundles, giving him lengths 
easier to handle and with less cutting on 
the job. This has meant a saving to the 
builder and to us, because our labor cost 
for unloading a car of bundles is 50 per+ 
cent less than for unloading tong lengths, 
The eight-foot bundles can be handled-b 
one man, but it takes two men to handle~. 
the long lengths.” 





Poorly Ventilated Brooder 
Houses Peril to Chicks 


Ventilation in brooder houses is dis- 
cussed in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1554, 
which may be obtained from the Office 
of Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

In recent years poultry disease special- 
ists of the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dusty have found large numbers of chicks 
and turkey poults killed by improperly 
ventilated brooder houses, especially on 
stormy nights when the poultryman 
closed the brooder tightly. 

Early hatched chicks, especially those 
raised for the Easter broiler market, are 
started in the early winter when it is 
necessary to heat the brooder house. Car- 
bon-monoxide gas develops from incom- 
plete combustion of fuel in the brooder 
stoves which do not always have adequate 
flues. The fuel may be coal, coke, dis- 
tillate, kerosene, gas, or wood. 

When the brooder house is improperly 
ventilated and the stove is in operation, 
two things happen, the Bureau scientists 
point out. First, the oxygen in the house 
is consumed to support the flame and, 
second, there is an accumulation of fumes 
from faulty combustion. Tests show that 
as little as one part of gas to 1,000 parts 
of air kills chicks or poults in a few min- 
utes. 

At Denver, Colo., a Bureau scientist 
made a blood test for carbon monoxide 
on 616 chicks and 548 poults from 80 
representative chicken farms and 40 
turkey ranches. Many of the brooder 
houses were poorly ventilated. One-half 
of the chicks and 40 percent of the poults 
showed carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
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Northeastern Opening Takes 
Up Even Standing Room 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





New York City, Jan. 23.—The opening ses- 
sion of the forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
got under way at 2:30 P. M. today with the 
seating capacity of the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania and every inch of standing 
room occupied, as the members followed closely 
the keynote address, “The Road to Damascus,” 





ROY WENZLICK, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Further Building 
Increase 


G. R. AINSWORTH, 
Utica, N. Y.; 
President 


by Fred H. Ludwig, Merritt Lumber Yards, 
Reading, Pa. This was followed by a masterly 
address by Roy Wenzlick, president, Real Es- 
tate Analysts, St. Louis, who for the fourth 
successive year outlined the probable trend of 
events in the construction field both as to vol- 
ume and the price levels at which building 
material will be sold. Last year he had pre- 
dicted that residential construction would in- 
crease 40 percent in 1939, while the actual re- 
sults carried the figure to 52 percent. Due. to 
uncertain war influences, he felt that there 
should be “a further gain of 5 to 15 percent in 
1940. The elements which create a building 
boom are not yet in evidence.” He said, how- 
ever, that prices for building material and for 
labor would move upward through 1940. At 
the close of his address he submitted to a run- 
ning fire of questions which were answered 
with his usual clarity. 

The convention opened with the customary 
address of welcome to all visitors, by Frederick 
G. Gray, a local lumberman and former presi- 
dent of New York Lumber Trade Association. 

There followed the annual address of the 
president by George R. Ainsworth, of Utica, 
reports by Paul S. Collier, secretary, and by 
W. G. Sweet, of Elmira, N. Y., treasurer, the 
latter document being read by former President 
Oliver J. Veling, of Buffalo. 

President Ainsworth commented on the prog: 
ress made by the retail lumber industry in the 
past few months, and stated that the biggest 
need, at present, is confidence, because “without 
confidence dollars refuse to go to work and 
continued employment must then be dependent 
on artificial means.” 

When we speak of a need for confidence, 
what we really mean to say is that we need 
to generate more confidence in the outlook 
for private business enterprise which so 
often during the course of the past few years 
has been overshadowed or completely eclipsed 


by Government attitudes and Government 
entrance into fields satisfactorily and capably 
being served by private enterprise. 

We have at the present time the makings 
of an excellent recovery. Continued prog- 
ress in the building of homes naturally is 
dependent upon sustained industry activity 
and stable construction costs. Both are 
closely connected with and directly affected 
by Government policy and particularly by 
the restraining influence of mounting costs 
and increased taxation. 


In viewing the prediction of the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., that 1940 will show an increase of eleven 
per cent over 1939 in dollar volume of private 
construction; he stated, “that prospects for 
farm buildings are the best in years, and, from 
all observations, it would appear that the build- 
ing cycle is still in an upswing stage.” He 
cautioned, however, that if there is to be a 
bright future for the retail industry, it is de- 
pendent on the establishment of a high degree 
of confidence so that American business enter- 
prise may move forward without being sub- 
jected to further restrictive devices. 

Discussing competition, President Ainsworth 
remarked that conditions are vastly different 
today, inasmuch as competition is not confined 
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to a comparatively small area, because, on ail 
sides, the dealer is being influenced by an ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars to turn his dol- 
lar into this or that kind of commodity. 

Our fathers, he said, sold lumber and 
building materials within a narrow radius— 
a need largely taken for granted—but today 
we must actually sell the necessity of lum- 
ber and building materials as an item for ex- 
penditure of consumers’ dollars. It is the 
hope of our National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association that it may help us counteract 
vicious propaganda which has branded our 
industry with a blanket indictment of graft 
and racketeering. The public relations de- 
partment of the NRLDA can help you and 
me develop a greater measure of public good 
will and acceptance of our goods by re- 
peatedly telling the public the true facts of 
the situation. . It is the kind of a job that 
no single individual could begin to do alone; 
it is one of the dividend paying reasons for 
maintaining a comprehensive association 
program. 


Before adjournment of the opening session, 
the Chair named the committee on resolutions 
headed by Andrew H. Dykes, of New York, 
and the committee to nominate officers for 1940, 
with former President J. G. Venter, of New 
Haven, as chairman. 

The exhibit halls are crowded with more 
than eighty displays which include the entire 
range from just lumber to attractive wood- 
work, 

Harry Lewis, in charge of the registration 
desk, is of the opinion that the attendance will 
reach and probably exceed the three thousand 
attendance last year. 


Intercoastal Distributors Con- 
cerned About Ship Space 


New York City, Jan. 23.—The Intercoastal 
Lumber Distributors’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting here today at the National Re- 
publican Club, with a business session in the 
forenoon presided over by J. A. Birkenhead, 
Dutton Lumber Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
general chairman of the board. Harry L. Mar- 
tin, who recently succeeded R. T. Titus as sec- 
retary-manager, was at his post. Each of 
these officers reviewed the activities of the 
year, Mr. Birkenhead outlining the trend of 
supply and demand through the year. He in- 
dicated that the chief concern of distributors of 
West Coast woods through the months that are 
ahead would center upon the ability of shippers 
to secure vessel space to move lumber. 

Manager Martin reported the association as 
more than holding its own both numerically and 
in the state of its treasury. Officers for the en- 
suing year were chosen as follows: 

Chairman—wW. Scott Blanchard, Blanchard 
Lumber Co., New York City. 


First vice chairman—H. M. Vivian, North 
Branch Lumber Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Second vice chairman— Marvin Johnson, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Baltimore. 
Treasurer—D. R. Meredith. 


Secretary-manager—Harry L. Martin, New 
York City. 


Directors: (New England group)—R. J. 
Evan, Boston, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
and R. B. Cowles, Carlos Ruggles Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; (Delaware River 
group)—T. Noel Butler, Wistar Underhill Co., 
Philadelphia; (Baltimore-Washington group) 
—Marvin Johnson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Baltimore; (New York group)—W. Scott 
Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co.; J. A. Bir- 
kenhead, A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation; 
A. N. Fredrickson, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; 
A. P. Leatherbury, Pope & Talbot Lumber 
Co.; D. R. Meredith, D. R. Meredith Lumber 
Co. 


Sixty-five members and guests attended the 
noon luncheon, following which the guest 
speaker was Corwin D. Edwards, special as- 
sistant to the attorney-general of the United 
States, who is in charge of the Federal housing 
investigation. His subject was “Can the Anti- 
Trust Laws Promote 
Housing Revival.” At 
the conclusion of his 
address a period was 
devoted to questions 
and answers. during 
which the subject was 
very thoroughly can- 
vassed. 





Left to right: 

J. A. BIRKENHEAD, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Presided 


H. M. VIVIAN, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Ist Vice Chairman 


HARRY L. MARTIN, 
New York City; 
Secretary-Manager 
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Review 


Boston, MASss., 
Jan. 22.—More than 
eighty members and 
guests of the New 
England Wholesale 
Lumber Association 
met at the Univer- 
sity Club, here, on 
the afternoon and 
evening of Jan. 10, 
for the annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the 
group. At the busi- 
ness session in the 
afternoon, President 
Horace A. Bailey, 
Boston, and Secretary Frederick J. Caulkins, 
Medford, reviewed the activities of the associa- 
tion and the trend of the lumber trade through- 
out 1939. The secretary reported no gains or 
losses in membership, and stated that the treas- 
ury is in a sound position with no outstanding 
obligations and a substantial gain, as compared 
with a year ago. 

A telegraphic summary of the events of the 
evening appeared on page fifty-one of the Jan. 
13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Of 
main interest was the report of H. I. Hymans 
of New York and Detroit, relative to the status 
of Mr. Hymans’ project for marketing the 600 
million feet of white pine lumber salvaged by 
the Government from hurricane devastated 
timber. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Horace A. Bailey, Bailey & De- 
lano Lumber Co., Boston 

Vice president—Robert B. Cowles, Carlos 
Ruggles Lumber Co., Springfield 

Secretary-treasurer—Frederick J. Caulkins, 
Medford 

Directors—The above, with F. W. Smith, 
Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston; Luther W. 
Piper, Perry Whitney Lumber Co., Boston; 
H. Wentworth Shepard, Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., Boston; Harry E. Pearsall, 
Guernsey-Westbrook Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Mortimer -Pratt Jr., Davenport, Peters Co., 
Boston; Frank L. Turgeon, Turgeon Brothers, 
Lewiston, Maine; Owen Johnson, John- 
son Lumber Co., Manchester, N. H.; Robert 
C. Pepper, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., 
Springfield. Councillor to Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States, Harry W. McDon- 
ough, Collins-McDonough Co., Boston 





H. A. BAILEY, 
Boston, Mass.; 
President 





F. J. CAULKINS, 
Medford, Mass.; 
Secretary-Treas, 


ROBERT B. COWLES, 
Springfield, Mass.; 
Vice President 
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New England Wholesalers 


Trade Conditions 


Intercoastal Division Meeting 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Preceding the an- 
nual meeting of the New England Wholesale 
Lumber Association, by a few hours, the New 
England division of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors Association held its annual meet- 
ing and luncheon at the University Club, Jan. 
10, with F. W. Smith, Blanchard Lumber Co., 
Boston, chairman, in charge. Mr. Smith re- 
viewed the trend of trade in west coast fir and 
hemlock through 1939, and pointed to the gain 
in deliveries at Boston in 1939 over 1938 of 
nearly twenty-seven million feet, which he said 
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F. W. SMITH, 
Boston, Mass.; 
Chairman 


H. W. McDONOUGH, 
Boston, Mass.; 
C. of C. Councillor 


should be maintained through 1940. Harry L. 
Martin, who recently succeeded R. T. Titus as 
secretary-manager of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors Association at New York, re- 
viewed current activities in the territory served 
through ports on the east coast. 

F. W. Smith was chosen as chairman of the 
New England group for the ensuing year, and 
Robert B. Cowles, Springfield, Mass., and 
Ralph J. Evans, Boston, were nominated to the 
board of directors, to be elected at the annual 
meeting of the I. L. D. in New York, 
Jan. 23. 





R. C. PEPPER, 
Springfield, Mass.; 
Director 


OWEN JOHNSON, 
Manchester, N. H.; 
Director 






















Southwest 
Lumber Mills Inc. 


INE 


Building and Shop Lumber 
Industrial Items 
in Choice Ponderosa 





Here’s pine lumber of brightness and 
beauty; lumber that is soft-textured, 
yet strong, firm and enduring; lum- 
ber from choice, high-altitude timber, 
carefully seasoned and expertly manu- 
factured. Here are two large plants 
with up-to-date equipment, 20 modern 
dry kilns. Our Eased-Edge Dimen- 
sion is Double-End Trimmed. Scien- 
tifically seasoned, accurately manufac- 
tured, it keeps its size and shape. 
Write us today. 


UTHWE 
LUMBER 


MILLS INC. 


McNary, Arizona 


Mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— * * “°“Retresentative 


CHICAGO = ° Nicnager Phone, Supertor 9004 


| EW YORK we As yay Fifth aeme 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—‘“Bigger and 
3etter Elephants” or any other slogan typical 
of American efficiency, push, and enthusiasm 
would fittingly describe the atmosphere of the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, here, Jan. 12. The compre- 
hensive program clicked right through without 
a hitch or seeming effort at haste like a well 
oiled and well timed piece of machinery. It 
began at 11 A. M., recessed for complimentary 
luncheon served during the noon hour, and 
adjourned on schedule at 4:45 P. M. It is no 
wonder there was a spirit of optimism that 
dominated the session. During the past year 
the net gain in members was thirty-seven mills 
with 112 shingle machines. There was not one 
voluntary resignation and losses in membership 
comprised eleven plants that were destroyed by 
fire. Charles Plant of Vancouver, B. C., chair- 
man of the membership, grades and inspection 
committee, estimated that the bureau mills pro- 
duced approximately 90 percent of all Red 
Cedar shingles during 1939, and stated that 
of more than 28,000 carloads of Certigrade 
shingles shipped by bureau mills, only nineteen 
cars were found off grade. 


Continued Progress and Achievement 


The report of A. H. Landram, chairman of 
the advertising and promotion committee, con- 
tinued the record of progress and achievement. 
Like other speakers of the day, he took time 
out to pay tribute to the efficient efforts of 
the bureau manager, W. W. Woodbridge, Presi- 
dent R. M. Ingram, the board of trustees, and 
cominittee members, retail associations, and 
manufacturers associations. He also praised the 
work of the field men and announced the addi- 
tion of three new members to the field force 
for 1940. 

With a chart, he showed exactly how the 
bureau dollar was spent. Of this dollar 66 
percent went for advertising and promotion 
work in 1939. He gave details of the campaign 
of promotion work which is directed to retail 
lumber dealers, architects, contractors, home 
builders and farmers. 

Mr. Landram then announced that the trade 
promotion budget for 1940 is 36 percent more 
than 1939. This has been made possible because 
of increased production and new members. The 
bureau is using about the same publications in 
general that it used in 1939 but the schedules 
usually call for more space and more color. 

The achievements of the public relations com- 
mittee were briefly outlined by P. H. Olwell, 
chairman. The effective work of this commit- 
tee has brought about better conditions as 
regard the undue attacks and unfair legislation 





Amemcan fisherman 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
To Continue Active Promotion 


throughout the country and a much better 
understanding with some organizations that in 
the past had centered attacks on the industry. 


"Pictures Bureau's Activities 


The report of W. W. Woodbridge, manager 
of the bureau, was an all-time high for im- 
pressiveness, as a summary of the work of the 
bureau and its staff. Like many other people 
who bring something new into their methods, 
Mr. Woodbridge went back a couple of thou- 
sand years and got an idea ftom the Chinese 














proverb which in substance states, one picture 
is more vahtable than a thousand words. His 
report was an illustrated lecture making use 


of lantern slides. It showed the growth of the 
bureau which ten years ago had a budget of 
$43,000 as compared to the present budget of 
$335,000. It showed photographs of the work 
of inspectors and other staff members. It 
visualized the statistical positions in many 
aspects, including the 25 percent of people pro- 
hibited from living under shingle roofs. It 
showed a photograph of a typical day’s mail 
and a typical day’s distribution of the Certi- 
grade handbook. It gave many samples of ads, 
showed the bureau’s new fleet of fifteen Ply- 
mouth automobiles for the field men, and a 
photograph of a typical field man’s equipment. 
These were only a few of the pictures thrown 
on the screen for the visualization of the 
bureau’s work by its members. 

At the opening of the session president “Bob” 
Ingram declared that the meeting marked the 
closing of a most successful year for the 
bureau, and his general statement was briefly 
verified by the reports of the committee chair- 
men following him. 

He attributed the success of the bureau to 
the seriousness with which each committee 
member attacked his problem and the thor- 
oughness with which the committees, the board, 
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and the staff members carried on their work, 
He paid special tribute to Manager Woodbridge, 
and to assistant manager G. A. Brewer, who 
directs the work of the Seattle office and staff 
while Manager Woodbridge spends 70 percent 
of his time traveling. 

During the noon hour the bureau was host 
to members and guests at an excellent luncheon 
and here the bureau’s “Toastmaster General,” 
“Bob” Ingram, presided as usual. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon was W. Walter 
Williams, president of the Seattle Chamber of 





Left to right — R. M. 
Ingram, president of Bu- 
reau; R. S. Finkbine, pres- 
ident National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; C. A. Pickett, sec- 
retary-manager Lumber- 
men's Association of 
Texas; W. W. Wood- 
bridge, manager Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau 





Commerce, who congratulated the bureau on its 
record of success and welcomed the visitors 
to the city. 


Luncheon Guests and Speakers 


Prominent guests at the luncheon who were 
introduced included: 

Roger S. Finkbine, president National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Des Moines, Iowa; 
C. A. Pickett, secretary-manager of Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, Houston, Texas; 
Earl LeValley, president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Bellingham, Wash.; 
D. M. Botsford, president, Botsford, Constantine 
& Gardner, advertising agency, San Francisco, 
Calif. The last four mentioned comprised the 
galaxy of talent which furnished the after- 
noon’s session of inspiring messages brought 
for the occasion from the ranks of the mer- 
chandisers of building materials. 

Others who “took their bow” or paused to add 
their bit to the enjoyment of the occasion were 
Col. Greeley, secretary-manager West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; Jim Stevens of the 
same organization, who in turn presented an old 
time logger who rendered a touching ballad, 
“The Frozen Shingle-Weaver”’; Carl Black- 
stock, director National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association; W. C. Bell, manager of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermens Association; Roy A. 
Dailey, western manager of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association; Lee 
Olwell, the bureau’s attorney, and C. P. Con- 


ta 


Shingle Bureau luncheon at Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, Wash. 
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stantine of Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
who has charge of the bureau’s advertising pro- 
gram. 

Some people have been quoted as believing 
there is no sentiment in business. During the 
afternoon session a little incident occurred 
which would tend to repudiate such a statement. 
President “Bob” Ingram read a _ resolution, 
which had been adopted by the board of trustees, 
expressing the appreciation of the shingle indus- 
try for the long record of work and service 
to the bureau by P. H. Olwell, at present 
chairman of the public relations committee, and 
the man who has taken prominent part in the 
activities of the bureau for two or three dec- 
ades. The resolution had been beautifully in- 
scribed and framed and was presented to Mr. 
Olwell by the president. Mr. Olwell could 
only express his thanks in a few words. 

l‘irst speaker of the afternoon was Roger 
S. Finkbine, president of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. Mr. Finkbine, at 
some length and very graciously, expressed the 
appreciation of the retail lumber dealers of 
the country for the policies of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau in distributing its products 
exclusively through retail lumber dealers. He 
complimented the bureau on its work and said 
that there were no matters of dissension between 
the bureau and National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association. He did however point out a prac- 
tice in some parts of the middle west, by what 
he termed large volume price cutting retailers, 
namely the use of Red Cedar shingles as loss 
leaders by this type of concern. He acknowl- 
edged that this was largely a retailers problem 
but warned that dealers will lose interest in 
pvshing the sale of a product in which competi- 
tion has taken out all the profits. 


Gypsy Trucker Competition 


“Trucking is No Rhumba,” was the title 
selected by Earl LeValley, president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermens Association, for 
his message to the shingle producers. Mr. 
LeValley sounded a note of warning in regard 
to a practice which is causing considerable con- 
cern among retailers, and which on other occa- 
sions has been referred to by speakers as the 
hitch-hiking lumber yard. Retailers in many 
sections of the country are familiar with the 
itinerant truck driver who delivers a load of 
produce or goods of any description into a 
territory and then looks for a return trip load 
by buying some products of that community 
which he will dispose of at a figure which will 
give him merely his transportation costs for 
the homeward bound trip. Particularly in the 


State of Washington shingles is one of the items 
that has brought this type of competition to 
the door of the retail lumber dealer. Mr. 
LeValley spoke of incidents of truck drivers 
who would deliver a truckload of vegetables 
from eastern Washington into Seattle or other 
coast points, taking shingles back which would 
be sold to the contractor, or roofer, or farmer at 
as little as 10 cents above the cealer cost price. 
Such practices are, of course, Mr. LeValley 
pointed out, injurious to the entire lumber and 
shingle industry in those sections where they 
are practiced. 

Calling attention to the State of Texas as 
one of the great markets for Red Cedar 
shingles, President Ingram introduced C. A. 
Pickett, secretary-manager of Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. Mr. Pickett brought to 
the assembled shingle men a message of great 
encouragement and optimism from the stand- 
point of the general business situation the coun- 
try over, as well as the lumber and building 
material business, particularly and especially in 
the State of Texas. He referred to the last 10 
years as the slough of despond but declared 
that out of it American business prospects are 
now on a more sound foundation. He forecast 
an improved American business for the next 
decade and offered the opinion that the lumber 
business is in a most favorable condition for 
the ’40’s. He advocated optimism on the part 
of all lumbermen and increased sales efforts to 
bring results. He urged the bureau, through 
its organization, to keep in touch with the 
growing system of “Package Selling.” He 
congratulated manufacturers on the change in 
their attitude toward retail lumber dealers now 
recognizing them as the most efficient distribu- 
tors. He complimented the bureau and Man- 
ager Woodbridge and the field men who have 
worked in Texas, particularly A. J. Wartes, 
veteran of the field staff. 


Officers and Directors 


In the trustees meeting, following the regular 
sessions, all the officers of the bureau were 
re-elected as follows: 

President—R. M. Ingram, Aberdeen, Wash. 

1st vice president—Paul R. Smith, Seattle, 
Wash. 

2nd vice president—Charles Plant, Vancouver, 
B: C 

Manager—W. W. 
Wash. 

All of the trustees of the bureau were re- 
elected with the exception of A. L. Hughes, 
Vancouver, B. C., who was replaced on the 
board by John MacKenzie of the same city. 


Woodbridge, Seattle, 





SPA RETAIL CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


SOU 





"A Modern Dealer Display Counter," exhibit of the Southern Pine Association which will be shown .at 


eight State and regional retail lumber dealers' conventions during the current season. 


It is an actual 


model of an idea which can be adopted by retailers in their own showrooms, providing an opportu- 


nity to demonstrate fundamental problems relating to home construction. 


The three units of the 


exhibit will fit into a space 8 by 8 ft., but the wings can be moved so as to fill up a larger space 
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LAMATH 





When you order from 
Crater Lake Box & Lum- 
ber Company you'll re- 
ceive the famous Pine 
from the Klamath dis- 
trict. Stock of fine, soft 
texture and_ straight, 
close, even grain, care- 
fully seasoned and 
painstakingly manufac- 
tured in our modern 
mill. Let us quote or 
fill an order for you. 


Selects and 
Common, S4S, 
Patterns or 
Rough, Shop 
and Box 


Write us today. 


Member of the Western Pine Ass’n. 


Send Your Orders to © 
TET SPracue 
BOX & LUMBER CO. sett 

Oregon 





HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 
WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 





Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS = i R FACTORY 
YARD STOCK 


CLEARS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 28 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 


COLONIAL CEDAR COMPANY 


2501 Northlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


war SHAKES 


Cedar 
“Totem,” Hand-Split -- “Fitite,” Processed 
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Northeastern Manufacturers Hold Inter- 
esting Business Session 


Boston, MaAss., Jan. 22._-There were morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions Jan. 19, to mark the 
seventh annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, here, at 
the Parker House, presided over by President 
R. G. Brownell, head of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co. of Sheffield, Pa., who opened 
the morning session with a brief talk in which 
he reviewed current trade conditions in the 
field covered by the membership. There has 
been a marked improvement both in the volume 
of business and in competitive prices through 
the year, and there is every reason to look for 


WIN HARBORS 
LUMBER CO. 


Backed by 75 Years 





of Lumber Family Tradition 





Rail Shipping Department 
Headquarters SEATTLE, WASH. 
Rail Shipping Departments 


SEATTLE. WASH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Handling West Coast Southern Pine, Hard- 
Rail Business. Douglas woods, Ponderosa Pine, 
Fir, Western Red Cedar, Idaho White Pine, 


Ponderosa Pine, Idaho Douglas Fir. Western 
White Pine, Sitka Red Cedar, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Spruce, West Coast 
Hemlock. Hemlock. 


Waco, Texas—Jack Ray. 
Water Shipping Department 
Offices: PORTLAND, OREGON 


Branches: New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
an Francisco, Los Angeles 


Main Office: ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Factory Lumber, Industrial 
Items, Finish, Plywood 
Timbers, Shingles, Siding 


FAMOUS GRAYS HARBOR TIMBER 
WEST COAST WOODS 


Exclusive Agents Setees ont Car Materials for 20 
ills 








Mixed Cars... Waterborne Parcels...Full Cargoes 





SPEED-0-LITE to your customers 


It is definitely established that every lumber 
dealer needs a rental sander, because they 
have proved to be strong sales stimulators cn 
finishing supplies in addition to earning $3 
up to $5 daily in rental fees. No dealer 
can afford to lose that extra business plus 
heavy rental revenues. 
Light Weight—Low Maintenance Cost 
The Lincoln Speed-O-Lite is the first 
choice of dealers who want a _ low 
maintenance cost rental sander. Sturdy 
durable—light-weight, the Lincoln 
Speed-O-Lite is your best assurance 
of a steady and profitable sander ren- 
tal business. Get our risk-free Trial 
Offer, liberal terms. Write 


BLING OLN -SCHLUETER 
i 
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continued improvement through 1940, he said. 

R. E. Broderick, completing his first year 
as secretary-treasurer, presented reports show- 
ing a comfortable balance in the treasury, with 
all bills paid. The membership roster stands 
at fifty-seven, and includes the leading manu- 
facturers of lumber in New England; New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Scheduled addresses completed the morning 
session. H. B. Shepard, regional official in this 
area for the division of private forestry, Fed- 
eral Forest Service, outlined present activities 
and the outlook for favorable legislation at 
Washington to safeguard the eastern forests 
from the unusual hazard of forest fires in the 
areas swept by the hurricane of 1938, now 
covered with unrecoverable trees, saplings and 
slash that must be carefully guarded over a 
period of years. 

Ronald H. Robnett, professor at the busi- 
ness school of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology presented a keen analysis of industrial 
costs and their application to the manufacture 
of lumber. Both speakers answered a running 
fire of technical questions from the floor, and 
were accorded votes of thanks by the gathering. 

The speaker of the afternoon was in lighter 
vein in the person of Stewart H. Holbrook, 
author of two best sellers, “Holy Old Macki- 
naw,” and “Iron Brew,” as well as a long list 
of articles in leading magazines dealing with 
life in the woods, on the driving streams and 
in the sawmill. 


New Officers and Directors 


The chairman of the committee on nomina- 
tions, former president W. H. Dalton of the 
Augusta (Me.,) Lumber Co., was unable to 
attend as he was at home directing recon- 
struction of his sawmill at Bingham, Maine, 
which was destroyed by fire a week ago. The 
report of his committee was read by President 
Brownell and its recommendations were adopted 
making the slate for 1940: 
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President—Kenneth Hancock, M. S. Han- 
cock & Son Co., Casco, Maine. 
Vice president—Roy O. Sykes, Emporium 


Forestry Co., Conifer, N. Y. 

Directors: (For three years) C. M. Cheney, 
Sherman Adams, L. C. Blanchard and S. W. 
Collins. These names complete a board of 
twelve directors. 


With the regular program completed, Joe C. 
Deering of Biddeford, Me., put through a 
motion that the retiring president, R. G. Brown- 
ell, be made a permanent honorary member of 
the association. 

Before adjournment the president announced 
an open forum for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of live problems calling for later action 
by the association officials and committees. 
Jerome Farrell of Poland, N. Y., pointed to 
the fact that the railroads had substantially 
reduced rates from the West Coast and the 
South into Eastern territory, and had thus far 
ignored pleas for relief by Eastern shippers. 
He urged that a concerted drive be made upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that 
as many members as possible attend the hear- 
ings when called. He was supported vigorously 
by Messrs. Brownell, Hancock, Deering and 
former Secretary Treen, now with the Kennett 
Co., Conway, N. H. 

Referring to the emergency log salvage job 
in New England following the 1938 hurricane, 
a motion by Mr. Deering pledged the mem- 
bership to full co-operation with Forest Service 
in the present and continuing emergency, due 
to the acute forest fire hazard. He asserted 
that the Service has performed a huge task 
exceptionally well. 

The new president, Kenneth Hancock, 
though young in years, in his thirty-second, 
is the directing head of M. S. Hancock & Son 
Co., operating four pine sawmills in Maine, 
with headquarters just where his grandfather 
started the business in Casco, Me., a few years 
after the close of the Civil War. He is mar- 
ried and makes his home in Casco, with a 
branch selling office located in Everett, Mass. 

It was noted at this meeting that the head- 
quarters of the association in New York City 
would be moved Jan. 25, from its present 
location, 41 East 42nd St., to 271 Madison 
Ave., between 39th and 40th streets. 


Western Pine Inspectors Study Grades 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 20.—Western Pine 
Association lumber inspectors, representing 
more than twenty-five years of pine experience 
per man, twelve of whom have been in the 
service of the association, gathered at Spokane 
earlier this month for a thorough discussion 
and common study of pine lumber grades. This 
meeting, like others held before it, served to 
emphasize the importance attached to grading 
by the Western pine industry to insure close 
and uniformly graded shipments from member 
mills. 


To reduce even minor variations of grade 
inspection due to individual differences of inter- 
pretation of the standard grading rules, these 
helpful discussions among the inspectors are 
further aided in the Western pine region by 
the practice of rotating inspectors in their calls 
on the mills, and in returning to mill duty, 
every four months, the men on Eastern assign- 
ments who handle reinspections and grademark- 
ing in consuming territories. Thus uniformity 
is maintained and differences that might arise 
throvgh long disassociation are eliminated. 


















Skilled and long experienced, these Western Pine inspectors gathered at Spokane for conference and 

for “laboratory grading." From left to right—A. O. Lund, Chief Inspector Vern Johnson, Ray Ballantyne, 

Thomas A. Sandoe, C. A. Luce, A. E. Johnson, J. W. Stewart, Irving Dunn, August Lindstrom, Reed 
Pierce, Lee Moffett and Nelson Cole 
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A Cozy Home for a Small 
Investment 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 


16 yards concrete 

1200 8-in. concrete blocks 
28 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining 
840 com. brick 

Mortar for above 

{ cleanout door 

| thimble 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 


2 pes. 2x8—10 No. | plates 

2 pes. 2x8—12 No. | plates 

6 pes. 2x8—I4 No. | plates 

| pe. 2x8—I6 No. | plates 

48 pes. 2x10—I2 No. | joists 

5 pes. 2x10—-10 No. | joists 

4 pes. 2x10—14 No. | headers 
860 ft. Ix6 No. 2 D&M 

675 lin. ft. 2x4 No. 1 plates 
250 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 
44 pes. 2x6—12 No. | ceil. joists 
4 pes. 2x6—10 No. | ceil. joists 
1500 ft. 1x8 No. 2 shiplap 

30 pes. 2x6—I6 No. | rafters 

3 pes. 2x6—12 No. | rafters 

3 pes. 2x6—14 No. | rafters 
750 ft. ix4 No. 2 S4S 

if sqs. 16-in. 5X wood shgls. 
10 sqs. 18-in. stained shgls. 

4 rolls waterproof paper 


150 lin. ft. 1x3 No. 2 bridging 
130 lin. ft. 1¥%ex6 clr. finish 
130 lin. ft. 1x2 clr. finish 
130 lin. ft. 1x2 clr finish 
24 lin. ft. 3-in. crown mold 
1000 ft. 3gxI%2 clr. oak fig. 
5600 wood lath 
400 yds. plaster 
5 cel. fr. 10xi2 3 It. 
| plank door frame 
| door fr. 3x6-8 detail 
door fr. 2-8x6-8 
twin wdw. fr. 26x24 2 It. 
single wdw. fr. 26x24 2 It. 
single wdw. fr. 26x20 2 ft. 
single wdw. fr. 26x14 2 It. 
single wdw. fr. 24x20 2 It 
sash frs. 1-6x2-9 
cel. sash frs. 10x12 3 It. 
wdw. 26x24 2 It. 13¢ top 6 It. 
- 26x20 2 It. 1% top 6 It. 
- 26x14 2 It. 13¢ top 6 It. 
. 24x20 2 It. 136 top 6 It. 
sash 1-6x2-9 153¢ 6 It. 
door 3x6-8 134 joint 
door 2-8x6-8 134 3X 1 It. 
doors 2-6x6-8 15% 2 pan. 
door 2-4x6-8 13¢ 2 pan. 
doors 2x6-8 1% 2 pan. { Flower box and brackets 
door 1—6x6-8 1% 2 pan. 230 Ib. sash wghts. 
| door 2-8x6-8 1% 5X 3 hanks cord 


9 ins. jbs. & stops 

20 sides door trim 

12 sides wdw. trim 

240 lin. ft. 5Y%2 base. and shoe 
10 lin. ft. pole 

40 lin. ft. hook strip 

24 lin. ft. Ix!2 No. 2 shelv. 

2 thresholds 

| base. stair 

i set kit. cases 
{1 med. case 

1 phone shelf 
3 prs. shutters 


HARDWARE: 


Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 


2 pes. 3x3 butts 

2 case. fast. 

5 cel. sash sets 

1 cyl. lock 

{ mortise lock 3T. 
10 mortise lock IT. 
3 prs. 4x4 butts 

11 prs. 32x32 butts 
12 sash lock 

12 sash lifts 

15 prs. cab. hinges 
15 catches 

17 pulls 

400 Ibs. nails 

| coal chute 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Plumbing, heating, electric 
sheet metal. painting 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 


15 yards concrete 

26 lin. ft. flue lining 

1 9-in. thimble 

644 common bricks 

84 face bricks 

1,000 8-in. concrete blocks 
Mortar for above 


LUMBER: 


3 pes. 6x6—7 No. | posts 

6 pes. 2x8—18 No. | girder 

6 pes. 2x8—1i2 No. | plates 

4 pes. 2x8—10 No. | plates 

28 pes. 2x8—20 No. | joists 

6 pes. 2x8—12 No. | headers 
108 pieces cut bridging 

828 ft. x6 No.2 D&M 

630 ft. 2x4 No. | plates 

230 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 

28 pes. 2x6—20 No. | ceiling joists 
1300 ft. 1x8 No. 2 shiplap 

38 pes. 2x6—14 No. | rafters 
680 ft. Ix4 No. 2 S4S roof 

10% squares 16-in. 5X wood shingles 
9 squares 18-in. stained shingles 
3 pes. 1x6—12 No. 2 ridge 

9 pes. 2x4—8 No. | ties 

4 pes. 2x8—12 No. | stair 

2 pes. ixi2—12 No. 2 shelving 
710 ft. %xI'2 flooring 

4 rolls waterproof paper 

5 pes. 4-0x8-0 4-in. 3 ply 

300 ft. t-in. clear finish 

| pediment board 

5 pairs elliptic rafters 

60 ft. ¥46x4 M&B ceiling 

24 lin. ft. 3-in. crown 

140 lin. ft. 34-in. quarter round 
5100 wood lath 

367 yards plaster 

8 ft. corner bead 


MILLWORK, WINDOWS AND DOORS: 


4 cellar frames 10x12, 3 Its. 

4 cellar sash 10x12, 3 Its., 13%, gla. 
{ triple door and side It. frame 

| outside door frame 2-6x6-8—13%4 

| twin window frame 24x24, 2 Its. 

| twin window frame 26x16, 2 Its. 

6 single window frames 26x24, 2 Its. 


Complete Blueprints. Specifications and List of Materials. $3.50 





1 single window frame 24x20, 2 Its. 
{ single sashframe 10x12, 6 Its. 

2 windows 24x24,2 Its., 136, top 6 Its. gla. 
2 windows 26x16, 2 Its. 

6 windows 26x24, 2 Its. 

{ window 24x20, 2 Its. 

i sash 10x12, 6 Its., 136, gla. 

1 half circle sash frame 

1 half circle sash gla. 

| outside door 2-10x6-8—134 6 pan. 
2 side lights 

1 outside door 2-6x6-8—134, 3X, | It. gla. 
4 doors 2-6x6-8—1%, 2 pan. 

3 doors 2-0x6-8—1%, 2 pan. 

{ door |-8x6-8—1%, 2 pan. 

1 door |-6x6-8—13, 2 pan. 

9 inside jambs, stops 

1 CO jamb 

24 sides door trim 

{1 sides window trim 

2 thresholds 

240 lin. ft. 5%4-in. base and shoe 
150 lin. ft. picture molding 

20 lin. ft. hook strip 

8 lin. ft. pole 

| medicine case and hardware 

| set kitchen cabinets 

{ scuttle panel 

2 8-in. round porch columns, 8 ft. 


HARDWARE: 


1 cleanout door 

300 Ibs. nails 

| coal chute 

220 sash weights 

3 hanks sash cord 

6 cellar sash sets 

1 cylinder lock set 

| mortise lock 3T 

9 mortise lock sets IT 
3 pairs 4x4 butts 

9 pairs 32x32 butts 
11 sash locks 

11 sash lifts 

10 pair cabinet hinges 
17 cabinet pulls 

10 friction catches 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Painting 
Plumbing 
Heating 
Electrical 
Sheet Metal 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


28-30—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone Ho- 
tel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual, 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Michigan Association of Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 
31—New England Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Annual. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Robert E, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 1-2—Southern Safety Conference, 


Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss. Annual. 
1-3—American Forestry Association, 

Miss. National Conference. 
6-7—Canadian Lumbermen’s_ Association, 

Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. Biloxi, 


Feb. 


Feb. 7-9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Annual, 


Feb. 15-16—Southern Pine Logging Group. (Georgia, 
Florida, South Alabama), Daniel Ashley Hotel, 
Valdosta, Ga. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Western Pine Association, Hotel Portland, 
Portland, Ore, Annual. 


15-17—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual. 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorum, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb, 22-23—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, jointly with Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. An» 
nual, 


March 5-6—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Carpenter Hotel and Coliseum, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Feb, 


March 7-8—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftan Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 


March 12-13—North. Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


March 21-22—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Jackson, Miss. Annual. 


April 4-6—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 
—— Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. An- 
nual, 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 


May 5-7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. : 
Annual meeting of Board of Directors. 


May 19-25—Producers Council; American Institute 
of Architects, Louisville, Ky. Annual meetings. 


Texas, 


June 4-5—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Annual. 


June 13-14—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Nov. 11-16—National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Sept. 9-10—Hoo-Hoo General Convention, Chicago. 











CONVENTION REPORTS 


As the Jan. 27 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN goes to press, the following 
conventions are being held: 


Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo.; Kentucky Lumber & 
Supply Association, Louisville, Ky.; South- 
western Lumbermen's Association, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Pacific Division, National 
Wooden Box Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen's As: 
sociation, Indianapolis, Ind.; West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, Portland, Ore. 

Complete reports of these conventions 
will appear in the Feb. 10 issue. 




















Program Details Completed for 
Tennessee Dealers 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 22.—According to 
J. Tyree Fain, secretary-treasurer of the Ten- 
nessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply Dealers’ 
Association, the annual meeting of this group 
will be held, here, at the Hermitage hotel, Feb. 
23. The meeting of the board of directors will 
be held on the afternoon of Feb. 22, with a din- 
ner that evening at 7:30 o’clock. The conven- 
tion proper will get under way at nine o’clock 
on the morning of Feb. 23, and will continue 
throughout the day with the annual banquet 
at seven o'clock that evening. Speakers will 
include J. L. Wood, general credit manager of 
the Johns-Manville Sales Corp.; C. H. Walker, 
Philip Carey Co.; Gordon Morrison, National 
Gypsum Co.; representatives of the FHA, and 
members of the association. J. Fred Hath- 
cock, Nashville, is president of the association. 


Illinois Dealers to Pay Tribute to 
Association Founders 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 22.—According to J. 
D. McCarthy, secretary of the Illinois Iumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association (Inc.), here, 
the 1940 annual meeting of the association, to 
be held at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, Feb. 6, 
7, and 8, will, undoubtedly, furnish a record- 
breaking attendance. J. F. Bryan, treasurer of 
the association, in commenting on the Golden 
Jubilee convention, stated that it is dedicated 
to the twenty-three retailers who started the 
association on its way. The Illinois association 
was organized in June, 1890, with John H. 
Schuck, Springfield, officiating as presiding of- 
ficer. He was elected president and today his 
great grandson, C. W. H. Schuck, is serving 
as president of the group during the closing 


year of its first half century of service to IIli- 
nois dealers. The association has fifteen living 
past presidents who will be honored during the 
morning of the second day of the convention. 

The following speakers have been selected for 
the annual meeting: 

Douglas Whitlock, Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute, Washington, D. C., “New 
Horizons”; J. S. Bryant, Asphalt Roofing In- 
dustry Bureau, New York, N. Y., “Asphalt 
Roofing’; Tom Collins, Kansas City Star, 
Kansas City, Mo., “Successful Worry”; Don 
Mack, United Autographic Register Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, “Better Records for Lumber 
Yards”; Billy. Beard, Atlanta, Ga., “The Party 


from the South’; Sam Nickey, Jr., Nickey 
Bros., Memphis, Tenn., “The Romance of the 
Lumber Business’; Ralph Carney, Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kan., “Welding 
the Weakest Link”; Elliott Roosevelt, Dallas, 
Tex., “America Looks Ahead.” 


Southern Pine Loggers to Meet for 
Fourth Time 


Vatposta, Ga., Jan. 22.—Vemonstration of 
the practical integration of forest product indus- 
tries, insofar as raw supply is concerned, will 
feature the fourth annual meeting of the South- 





“We’ve NEVER handled rr. is 
finer Frames than the ' 
Frames of 


Bradley-Miller” 


~~ for the 
FINEST 
RESIDENCE 





Dealers and builders who well know Bradley-Miller 
quality have many words of praise for these super- 
fine frames of Genuine White Pine. Care in select- 
ing the wood, care in seasoning, care in manufac- 


Mixed Car 


turing—all contribute to the superiority of 


friend-making frames. 


They fit snugly, keeping their 
shape, defying time, wear and weather. 
furnish Ponderosa Pine Frames in same manufacture 
and grade as the Genuine White Pine. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY 


Bay City, Michigan 


Shipments 
nee of Frames 


and 
High- 
Quality 
Box Shooks 


We also 


























NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 
This winter we are cutting several million of 


this fine stock. 


We are ready to contract for 


spring and summer delivery. 


wider 8/4 FAS, 


Corton HANion 


ODESSA , NY. 


For immediate shipment two cars of 12” and 








WESTERN AND SOUTHERN HARDWOODS AND SOFTWOODS 





We wholesale all types and kinds of Southern hard and softwoods 


not manufactured at 


our own mills. 


We have connections with 
and 


some of the finest Fir and Pine mills on the West Coast 
some of the better Pine and Hardwood mills of the South. May 


we have your inquiries? 
We are repairing and installin 
at Mayo, V 


a. y May we will 
manufactured Pine from this plan 


new equipment at our four mills 
- able to offer you superbly 
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ern Pine Logging Group for Georgia, Florida 
and south Alabama, which will be held, here, 
Feb. 15-16, according to W. O. Anderson, of 
Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla., chairman 
of the group. The meeting will be called to 
order at 2 p. m. on Thursday, Feb. 15, at the 
Daniel Ashley Hotel for a program of practical 
talks on woods problems and practices. There 
will be a dinner that evening. On Feb. 16, 
those attending the meeting will be guests of 
William M. Oecettmeier, of the Superior Pine 
Products Co., Fargo, Ga., on a tour of that 
company’s operations in Sewanee Forest. 

The company, according to Chairman Ander- 
son, is engaged in production and sale of its 
forest products to all of the varied industries, 
giving an excellent example of how integration 
of the forest products industries can be achieved. 
3ecause of the opportunity presented by the 
meeting, it will be attended by representatives 
of the naval stores, pulpwood, pole and piling 
and other related industries, as well as by mem- 
bers of the Georgia and Florida Forest Serv- 
ices, the United States Forest Service, the 
Georgia and Florida forestry associations. It 
is anticipated that the meeting will set a record 
for attendance and interest. 





New England Lumber Group An- 
nounces Annual Meeting 


MaAncHEstTeER, N. H., Jan. 22.—The annual 
meeting of New England Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation will be held, here, Jan. 31, at the Hotel 
Carpenter. The business session of the annual 
meeting, with the election of officers and presen- 
tation of various reports, will get under way 
at 10:30 A. M., to be followed by the annual 
luncheon at 12:30 o’clock. S. B. Fessenden, 
Townsend, Mass., is president of the associa- 
tion, W. D. Veazey, Laconia, N. H., is vice 
president and D. E. Bennett, Manchester, is 
secretary-treasurer. 





Southeastern Hardwood Group 
Elects Officers and Directors 


JACKSONVILLE, Fria., Jan. 23.—The annual 
meeting of the Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Club, here, today was presided over 
by H. E. Hammack, Turman Lumber Co., Edi- 
son, Ga., executive officer of the group. It was 


decided, if possible, to stage a joint meeting 
with the Carolina-Virginia Hardwood Club at 





H. E. HAMMACK, L. L. SHERTZER, 
Edison, Ga.; Lumber City, Ga.; 
Presided President 


Savannah, Ga., in the near future, if agreeable 
to the membership of both organizations. J. S. 
Farish, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, reviewed 
recent southern rate adjustments and pending 
freight rate litigation. Following the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting, and a discus- 
sion of business conditions, the following offi- 
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cers and directors were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President —L. L. Shertzer, J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co., Lumber City, Ga. 

Vice president—H. L. Morris, Thomas-Little 
Lumber Co., Quincy, Fla. 

Secretary-treasurer— William Parsons, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Directors—A. W. Gragg, Townsend Band 
Mill Co., Townsend Ga.; J. M. McElrath, 
Jeffreys-McElrath Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga.; J. Y. McCann, J. Y. McCann Lumber Co., 
Doctortown, Ga.; T. E. Huggins, Paterson- 
MeInnis Lumber Co., Gulf Hammock, Fla.; 
H. L. Hays, Jr., Wilson Lumber Co., Perry, 
Fla.; and William Petrie, Wilson Cypress Co., 
Palatka, Fla. 





Record Attendance Expected for 
Wisconsin Convention 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 22.—Emphasizing 
that 1940 will be one of the biggest building 
years since 1929, unless something unpredictable 
occurs, officials of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association are optimistic in planning 
the program for the coming fiftieth annual con- 
vention at the municipal auditorium here, Feb. 
13-15. “There is a greater need for homes, 
and there is more money in circulation now 
than at any other time since 1929,” President 
Clarence S. Walker, of Columbus, Wis., 
pointed out in discussing prospects. 

“Homes will be easier to buy in 1940 than 
in any other year in history,” Mr. Walker said. 
“Through Tested Selling Methods and various 
other merchandising plans, dealers have learned 
how to sell homes built with local labor, ma- 
terials and financing. The recently established 
mortgage department of the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation makes available to members financing 
for the construction of homes, especially in 
places where no other local money is available 
for that purpose.” 

Judging by the interest shown in other con- 
ventions so far this year, it is believed that the 
registration mark, around 3,000 in recent years, 
will again be equaled if not exceeded when the 
lumber and building material dealers of Wis- 
consin come to the Golden Anniversary con- 
vention of the Badger State association next 
month. In addition to the business sessions and 
the material exposition at the auditorium, there 
will be elaborate entertainment for the dealers 
and their ladies at the Hotel Schroeder. The 
ladies’ auxiliary is arranging for luncheons, 
bridge parties, shopping tours, and the women 
will join the retailers at banquets and dancing 
parties each evening. The Hoo-Hoo have sched- 
uled a concatenation for Tuesday, Feb. 13, at 
4:19 p. m., to be followed by the annual Hoo- 
Hoo dinner and entertainment at 6:39 o’clock 
the same evening. 





Canadians Annual Meeting to Be 
"Strictly Business" 


MontTreat, CAn., Jan. 22.—Harry Uhl, secre- 
tary, Timber Engineering Co., Washington, D. 
C., will address the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, here, 
at the Mt. Royal hotel. The convention to oc- 
cupy two full days, Feb 6, and 7, will include a 
number of group meetings, as well as the regular 
business sessions. Mr. Uhl will have on exhibit 
models in order to demonstrate how the TECO 
connector is used. 

A joint meeting of the white pine and hard- 
wood interests will be held on the afternoon of 
Feb. 6, inasmuch as the trade promotion work 
for these two sections is being carried on under 
the same management, W. J. LeClair, Toronto. 
The spruce group meeting will include a report 
by R. S. Cumming, Secretary Manager of the 
Maritime Lumber Bureau, who will explain the 
Bureau’s work in advancing the interests of 
Spruce producers in the Maritime Provinces. F. 
W. Nicolls, director of the Housing Administra- 
tion, Ottawa, is scheduled to explain the Gov- 
ernment’s housing plan and home improvement 
plan during the war. Due to war conditions it 
has been decided to abandon any plans for en- 
tertainment during the convention. 
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Philly Wholesalers Combine Busi- 
ness and Pleasure 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 22.—The forty-sixth 
annual meeting and banquet of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held, here, at Kugler’s restaurant on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 11. V.S. Clymer reported on the 
intercoastal waterways from Miami, Fla., to 
Trenton, N. J., and gave an explanation of the 
recently damaged St. George’s Delaware bridge. 
T. Noel Butler, of the transportation commit- 
tee, advised of the recent reduction in rail rates 


from the south and 
southwest, and the ad- 
vances on_ intercoastal 


rates. B. C. Currie ex- 
plained in detail the 
situation in South Car- 
olina where the Govern- 





DAVID A. HYER, 
Gloucester City, N. J.; 
Vice President 





ment is planning to take 
over 170 thousand acres, 
much of it timberland, 
for a hydro - electric 
power development. 

The principal speaker 
of the evening was Sid 
L. Darling, secretary- 
manager of the Na- 
tional- American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
who gave an inspiring talk to the forty-three 
members and guests in attendance. 

The banquet, prepared and staged under the 
direction of William M. “Bill” Rankin, was a 
decided success. Mr. Rankin received the ap- 
proval of the membership; also for his efforts 
in securing a good attendance at the regular 
weekly luncheon meetings of the association held 
each Monday. 

At a directors meeting, the following officers 
and directors were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—V. S. Wright Bros., 
Philadelphia. 

Vice president—David A. Hyer, C. C. Cool- 
baugh & Son Co., Gloucester City, N. J. 

Treasurer—Mark H. Finley, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—George L. Felter, Philadelphia. 

Directors—Mark H. Finley, William M. 
Rankin and George L. Felter. 


Clymer, 


The outgoing president, A. B. Wright, was 
applauded for his excellent work while in 
charge of the association’s affairs, and Mr. 
Wright, along with the entire membership of- 
fered united assistance to the new officers. 





Box Shook Export Association 
Opens California Offices 


SAN Francisco, CALIiF., Jan. 20.—The Amer- 
ican Box Shook Export Association, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., has opened 
a Pacific coast office at 401 Crocker Bldg., here. 
W. A. Clayton has been named manager. The 
association seeks foreign markets for American 
box shook and places the orders received with 
its member mills. C. D. Hudson, -secretary- 
manager of the National Wooden Box Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., recently spent several 
days at the new office of the export association. 





Minnesota Independent Dealers 
Elect Officers and Directors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—Deward G. 
Schultz, Bertha, Minn., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Independent Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in session at the West hotel, 
here, Jan. 18. Arthur Stark, Harris, was 
chosen vice president; A. W. Jones, Truman, 
secretary-treasurer; and Edwin W. Elmer, 
Minneapolis, executive secretary. Directors 
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elected are: A. G. Dahl, Dawson; Floyd Dan- 
iels, Thief River Falls; O. P. Foss, Moor- 
head; Lewis Helleckson, Wanamingon; John 
Holden, Slayton; H. J. Kruse, Rochester; 
S. J. McCarthy, Eden Valley; Ed Schmid, 
Avon; E. W. Wofrath, Long Prairie; Messrs. 
Schultz, Jones and Stark. 





General Committee Members 
Named for Texas Convention 


Fr. WortH, TEx., Jan. 22.—The general com- 
mittee for the fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas was 
announced Jan. 18, by J. Lee Johnson, Jr., 
president of the Cicero-Smith Lumber Co., 
here, general chairman of the committee. The 
convention will be held April 8-11, at the Hotel 
Texas, here. Plans for the convention, which 
has not been held in Ft. Worth since 1932, 
were discussed at a meeting of the Fort Worth 
Lumbermen’s Club. Clyde A. Penry, president 
of the club, presided at the meeting. Speakers 
included E. T. Stearns, FHA district director ; 
Ernest Parker, FHA architectural supervisor, 
and Arthur Deffebach, Sam Wheat and Sam 
Christian. 

Clyde A. Penry and A. B. Sammons will 
serve as vice chairman of the convention com- 
mittee which will include the following : 

Willard Burton, Arthur Deffebach, L. A. 
Henderson, John E. Quarles, Henry Mitchell, 
Clarence M. Smith, Arch Blanton, S. M. Mil- 
stead, J. L. Stuckert, Shelby Owens, 8S. Scott 
Teel, J. W. Reynolds, Frank Randle, Ned 
Springer, Lloyd Barton, J. Lloyd Parker, 
Bruce Corbin, Wallace Shamburger, Mrs. 
Cc, A. Penry has been named chairman of the 
ladies’ committee. 





Social Security, Old Age Benefits 
Explained to Dealers 


LexincTon, Ky., Jan. 22—The monthly din- 
ner meeting of the Central Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association was held, here, on 
the evening of Jan. 9. Graham McCormick 
served as program chairman for the session, 
and “Pete” Owsley of Cynthiana presided in 
the absence of Harold Poindexter, president. 
Lloyd B. Averett of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. addressed the meeting 
on the subject of social security and old age 
benefits. He explained legislation of this type 
enacted abroad and offered the opinion that by 
1950 payments in this country would be met 
equally by employers, employees and the Gov- 
ernment. 





Improved Association Service 
Voted by Carolina Directors 


Cuartorte, N. C., Jan. 22.—Directors of the 
Carolina Lumber & Building Supply Associa- 
tion met, here, Jan. 17, and decided that the 
1941 convention would be held here, Jan. 
15-16. Officers and directors announced, 
through Secretary E. M. Garner, that quarterly 
meetings would be held in various places in the 
Carolinas during the year, and that the asso- 
ciation is planning a series of good-will tours 
in the two States to build up membership and 
improve the service of the organization. 

The new president, Alex S. Watkins of Hen- 
derson, N. C., presided at the luncheon meeting 
and stressed the importance to the membership 
of the service rendered through the headquar- 
ters office in, Charlotte, and how important it 
was not only to maintain but to improve that 
service in various ways. The directors voted 
to make increases in the budget. 

Speakers pointed out that better conditions 
now prevail for financing home building, and 
that dealers have better security for their 
investments. 

Committees named at the Charlotte meeting 
include : 

Legislative for North Carolina—L. L. Mal- 
lard of Kinston, chairman; F. A. Brooks, 
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Greensboro, J. H. Coman, Durham, and Hal V. 
Worth, Raleigh. 


Legislative for South Carolina E. W. 
Snead, Greenwood, chairman; H. O. Stuckley, 
Columbia, O. H. Folley, Sumter, D. N. Fraser, 
Spartanburg, and M. R. Bagnal, Columbia. 

By-Laws—H. G. Munnerlyn, Bennettsville, 
S. C., chairman; W. T. Spencer, Gastonia, 
George J. Cunningham, Columbia, and R. S. 
Kirby, Charlotte. 








Year's Committees Named for 
Hardwood Wholesale Group 


Adrian VanKeulen, who was elected president 
of the National Association of Hardwood 
Wholesalers at the annual election Jan. 5, met 
with the Chicago members of the association 
at their weekly luncheon on Jan. 16 and named 
the personnel of various committees which will 
function during the ensuing year. He urged 
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united effort on the part of members to main- 
tain their place in the industry picture. 


Those placed on the committees were: 

Executive — Russell H. Downey, South 
Bend, Ind.; Paul Berry, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
John I. Shafer, Logansport, Ind.; J. C. Walsh 
and M. D. Reeder of Chicago, and W. D. 
Wheeler of Marshfield, Wis. 


Finance—J. C. Walsh, John I. Shafer, Paul 
Berry, Russell H. Downey, and A. H. Ruth 
of Chicago. 

Membership—E. IL. Koester, G. A. Vangs- 
ness, H. R. Foster, George F. Kerns, all of 
Chicago, and Clark Dickerson, Reed City, 
Mich. 

Trade Relations—A. H. Ruth, Fred Hoff- 
mann of Ft. Wayne, Ind.; A. R. Copeland, 
Chicago; W. D. Wheeler, and Harry Chris- 
tiansen, Milwaukee. 

Program—William Wilcox, Kurt Stoehr, 
J. C. Walsh and A. R. Copeland all of Chi- 
cago, and William Kelley, Milwaukee. 





Hines knows that the best advertisement 
of all is a satisfied customer, and the 
best way of creating satisfied customers 
is through the medium of quality and 
service. Hines Ponderosa Pine is an 
outstanding example of this half cen- 
tury old policy. 


In order to insure quality that excels, 
we start in the forest with selective cut- 
ting of mature trees. Our mill opera- 
tions are modern, up to date—manufac- 
turing methods are carefully engineered 
and planned to produce a quality prod- 
uct which customers like and which 
makes them ask for “more of the same.” 


In 1940 buy your Pines* from Hines 
and let us help you build satisfied cus- 
tomers and bigger profits. 


*As well as Ponderosa, Hines is a reliable 
source of supply for Yellow Pine, Norway Pine, 
Idaho White Pine and Sugar Pine. 


HINES PONDEROSA PINE 








Those Days cre 
Gone Forever 


Gone with the horse buggy is the 
huckster whose obligation to the 
buyer ended with the exchange of 
goods for money. Today’s smart 
merchant makes customers, satis- 
fied ones, out of buyers by giving 
quality and service that satisfies. 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


77 W. WASHINGTON ST «+ CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Indiana Retailers’ Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—Opened with 
a chord of optimism dominant in the theme, 
the fifty-sixth annual convention of the Indiana 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Association 
swung into a more forceful tone on the after- 
noon of the second day, Jan. 10, with discus- 
sions of the possibilities of applying real sales- 
manship to the lumber dealers’ business. <A 
telegraphic report of convention activities on 
Jan. 9, and up to noon of Jan. 10, including the 
list of newly-elected officers and directors, ap- 
peared on page forty-seven of the Jan. 13 issue 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The slogan for the convention was “Sales- 
manship—The Lumberman’s Greatest Oppor- 
tunity,” and John Flood of Kansas City, Mo., 
led off with “From One Salesman to Another.” 
P. A. Bloomer, president, Southern Pine As- 
sociation, then recounted “The Lumber Manu- 
facturer’s Obligations to the Retailer,” and was 
followed by two more speakers whose subjects 
again rang the bell on various phases of sell- 
ing. Walter Jackson, president, Salescrafters, 
International, presented a “Homespun Philos- 
ophy of Selling,” and Albert Stump, Indianapo- 
lis, spoke on “Business and Progress,” closing 
the Jan. 10 session. 

Mr. Stump told of the unselfish part the lum- 
ber dealer plays in promoting better living con- 
ditions through better housing, each genera- 
tion, he said, forgetting itself and working to 
improve conditions for the succeeding genera- 
tion. 

At the dealers’ breakfast in the Chateau Room 
of the Claypool hotel, the last session, Jan. 11, 
was opened with a talk on “Labor Problems 
and Employee Relationship in Retail Business.” 
Charles A. Jones, general manager, Wm. H. 


Block Co., made the address. Jack Bryant, 
managing director, Asphalt Shingle and Roof- 
ing Institute, New York City, spoke on “As- 
phalt Roofing—From the Viewpoint of the 
Consumer and the Dealer.” 


Douglas Whitlock, Structural Clay Products 
Institute, Washington, D. C., made the state- 
nent, in his speech, “New Horizons,” that for 
the first time the brick and tile industry had de- 
cided within its own ranks that the lumber 
dealer is the logical outlet for structural clay 
products. He stated that the lumber dealer is 
“a one-stop building station—providing all the 
information on how to build a house.” The 
lumber dealer, he stated, should be the “clear- 
ing house,” because he is the “focal point of 
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the industry.” The details of Mr. Whitlock’s 
speech are on page 55 of this issue. 

“Your Association and You,” was the sub- 
ject which closed the final session of the con- 
vention. E. E. Woods, secretary, South- 
western Lumbermen’s_ Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., drove home the fact that if there 
were no such thing as an association, the con- 
ditions of the day would make it necessary to 
form one. He stated that the very men who 
contribute the least to their associations often 
are getting so much from the association in 
their territory that they would probably be the 
first to start one if the present group was, for 
some reason, disbanded. 

The annual banquet, held in the Riley Room 
at 7 P. M. on the final day, featured F. Harold 
Van Orman as banquet speaker. The former 
lieutenant governor of Indiana chose the sub- 
ject “Whither Are We Drifting” for his ad- 


dress. 


Meeting to Draw Forest Leaders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 22.—The urgent 
forest problems of the South, and their appli- 
cation’ in the adjustments now being made in 
southern agriculture, will be discussed by some 
of the nation’s leading forestry authorities at 
the sixty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association, to be held jointly with 
the Mississippi Forestry Association at Biloxi, 
Miss., Feb. 1, 2 and 3. According to the offi- 
tial program for the conference the experts 
will give particular attention to such vital 
southern conservation problems as fire preven- 
tion, farm-forest economy, business aspects of 
forest management, naval stores, chemical re- 
search, and soil and water conservation. 

The meeting will open on Feb. 1, with a dis- 





THESE 
DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCERS CAN 


SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR NEEDS 





You'll find it well worth while to get acquainted with North Carolina 
Pine, and with the leading producers and distributors listed below. 
This fine lumber, suitable for all construction uses, is sturdy and strong, 
easily workable, mills to silky smoothness and takes paint well. Tell 
your customers about this wood of beauty and utility. Let it be your 


leader all through 1940. 





JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 
River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 
Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 


J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roof 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Lynchbarg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 


ialty. Car Lining and Decking. Mills 
li acs in Va. and N. C. 





JEFFREYS-MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of N. C.. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 








PROMPT SERVICE on STRAIGHT or MIXED CARS 


ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Pg ty ye 
Mfrs. looring, Ceiling, Casing, oldings, ers 
pe Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 


cussion of the potentialities of a farm-forest 
economy in the South, by James G. K. Mc- 
Clure, Asheville, N. C., president of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, and also president of 
the Farmers’ Federation. I. F. Eldredge, New 
Orleans, director of the forest survey being 
made in the South by the United States Forest 
Service, will give an appraisal of the forest 
resources of the South and their industrial 
significance. Frank Heyward, of Atlanta, direc- 
tor of the Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, will discuss the forest fire situation 
and what can be done to reduce fire drain on 
southern forests. 

On the same day, H. G. McGinnis, of the 
Southern Forestry Experiment Station at New 
Orleans, will lead discussions on the water and 
soil conservation problems of the lower South. 
One of the chief features of this session will 
be a talk by Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, recog- 
nized as one of the leading soil and erosion 
authorities in the world, who has just completed 
fifteen months of study of land use in the Holy 
Land and other old countries of the world. 
He will speak on the drama of civilization as 
told by the land. 

_Heading the program of Feb. 2, will be a 
discussion of a land use program for the South 
by M. L. Wilson, assistant secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. L. F. 
Livingston, of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., will tell of the progress 
of industrial research as a market finder for 
southern woods, while H. M. Seaman, chairman 
of the conservation committee, of the Southern 
Pine Association, will discuss the business 
aspect of forest management in the South. J. B. 
Snider, former lieutenant governor of Missis- 
sippi, will outline a forest program for this 
State. 

At the banquet on the evening of Feb. 2, 
John Temple Graves II, famous editor and 
author of Birmingham, Alabama, will be the 
principal speaker. Toastmaster will be Larry 
Pryor, forest and park commissioner of Missis- 
sippi. 

The conference will be concluded on Feb. 3, 
with sessions devoted to private forestry in the 
South, led by W. M. Oettmeier, manager of the 
Superior Pine Products Co. of Georgia, and 
Leslie K. Pomeroy, president of the Ozark 
Badger Lumber Co. of Arkansas; to the naval 
stores industry and its conservation problems, 
led by Jay Ward, in charge of the naval stores 
conservation program of the United States For- 
est Service; and means to strengthen southern 
State forestry departments, led by H. A. Smith, 
State forester of South Carolina, and E. O. 
Siecke, State forester of Texas. 

During the meeting members and delegates 
will visit the Biloxi unit of the De Soto Na- 
tional Forest, including the Biloxi Recreational 
Area and the Harrison Experiment Forest, 
where experiments are under way in forest fire 
prevention and forest stand improvement. 
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Horizontal Sliding Window Uses New 
Principle in Keeping With Modern Homes 


Answering the modern demand for bigger 
window openings, the Andersen Corporation, 
Bayport, Minn., has created an innovation that 
bids fair to make a niche for itself in the archi- 
tectural field. 


This new development is a horizontal sliding 
window which when closed has both sash in 
the same plane and looks much like a case- 
ment. When opened the right hand sash slides 
past the left hand sash by entering another 
plane. 


Of particular interest is the freedom this 
horizontal sliding window affords. No longer 
are stock sizes confined to sash that must be 
counter-balanced or swung on hinges. Now, in 
homes of modern architecture, in solariums, in 
picture windows or wherever multiple units or 











Above is a_ photo- 
graphic reproduction of 
the new horizontal slid- 
At right, 


is reproduction of ar- 


ing window. 


chitect's drawing show- 
ing one of the many 
uses for which this win- 
dow was designed. Be- 
counterbal- 
ancing is required the 
divisions between sash 
openings are very nar- 
row, allowing the maxi- 


cause no 


mum amount of glass 
area for any opening 


large glass areas are needed, window openings 
up to five feet eight inches wide and five feet 
six inches high can be obtained with the use 
of a single pair of sash. 

Operation is simple. The sash glide on 
polished steel glides guided by a head and sill 
track. Ventilation is the same as in a casement 
and in the same volume as a double hung 
window. 

Double glazing which, when used, is applied 
to the outside, moves with the sash. It is stated 
that condensation between the panes of glass is 
a thing of the past with this sliding window 
because the complete putty seal on the inside 
prevents the humid air of the room from pene- 
trating the insulating glazed area between the 
panes. Any air penetrating the insulating 
glazed area could come only from the outside 
and therefore be too dry to cause condensation. 
Condensation tests made in still air with tem- 


perature of 20 degrees Fahrenheit below zero 
on the outside and 70 degrees Fahrenheit above 
on the inside, in 30 percent humidity, showed 
no condensation between the panes of glass. 

Ideal ventilation, states the manufacturer, 
may be had with this type of window as it 
can be opened from either side or both sides. 


Installation time is short. The frame is nailed 
through the wide blind stop to the studding 
and plates, head and sill track installed, and 
sash set in place without so much as the aid 
of a screw driver. Time for this whole opera- 
tion is about six minutes. All hardware is 
applied at the factory which saves installation 
time. 

When cleaning time comes around for the 
housewife, all of the washing of glass can be 
done from within the room simply by taking 
out the sash. 

Hanging out of second story windows, or 
perching precariously on ladders is a thing of 
the past with the horizontal sliding window. 

Further, when warm weather comes around, 
porches glazed with this window can become 
screen porches simply by removing the sash 
completely and storing them until wanted again. 

First consideration was given to weathertight- 
ness. It is stated that the sash of this hori- 
zontal sliding window fits tightly against the 
frame when in the closed position without 
affecting the ease of operation because as soon 
as the sash is opened it steps away from contact 
with the frame and operates with very little 
exertion. 

This new type of window, with just one 
standard design of frame, can be used in almost 
any wall construction. A three-quarter inch 
inside liner can be removed when the unit is 





used in thin walls. If necessary, in a thin 
wall, the tracks controlling the movement of 
the sash which is inside when open, can be 
carried .by the trim members. Because no 
counterbalancing is required, the mullion posts 
or divisions between sash openings are very 
narrow giving the maximum amount of glass 
area for any opening. 


There is no mechanical equipment applied to 


the frame itself. Weatherstrip applied at head 
and sides has been designed so as to be protected 
by the frame during progress of rough work. 
The frame can be set in the wall and then rough 
work built around it without danger of damage 
to the rest of the weatherstripping or mechani- 
cal equipment as these parts can be applied 
after the rough work is done on the job. 

This horizontal sliding type of window is 
very economical. Its price is comparable to a 
good double-hung unit. 
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Never have you 
seen a finer line of 


hortleaf Pine 


than that now 
offered by 


ALLI 


The great and ever-growing activity in 
building will make increased demands 
on your lumber line. Meet this de- 
mand with famous Mississippi Short- 
leaf, ideal for structural work. Yard 
and Shed Items, “Eased-Edge” Dimen- 
sion, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base. All shed 
stock is kiln-dried. Air-dried items 
Lignasan-treated. 


t 


Annual Capacity 35,000,000 feet. 
1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 



























Idaho— 


WHITE PINE ponderosa— 


Al so California White 


and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'strosus) 


for nearly 100 years. Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 











FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 
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Company Finds Mixed-Car Orders Simple 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—As an example of 
how a lumber sales organization, combining the 
output of mills owned or controlled by its 
principals, with special production contracts and 
open market wholesale buying, can meet the 
extreme demands of mixed-car buyers is shown 
in the following order filled by Twin Harbors 
Lumber Co., here. 

On Nov. 8, the order was received. It con- 
tained many sizes of the following items: 

Special kiln dried structural grade indus- 
trial items, heavy kiln dried clears, such as 
4x12s, ete., fir gutter, fir flooring, ceiling and 
drop siding. It also called for quantities of 
1x3 inch, 4-foot Gothic head cedar pickets, 
2 by 2 inch, 2 foot long cedar balusters, red 
cedar shingles, and select structural Douglas 
fir timbers, green. This order had to be as- 
sembled from six plants. Most of the assem- 
bly was accomplished by truck delivery to 
car and the load was completed by one stop- 
over. 

As stated, the order was received on Nov. 8, 
and was shipped on Dec. 1, which indicates 
this company’s possibilities because of its own 
Grays Harbor mills and the facilities of the 
many plants in that vicinity. So far as the 
company’s ability to fill this order is con- 
cerned, it could just as well have contained, 
in addition, Douglas fir plywood and doors, 
and spruce lumber. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with its many big 
sawmill plants has broken many production and 
shipment records, and Grays Harbor timber has 
long held an enviable record for quality and 
size. Grays Harbor and Willipa Harbor, only 
a few miles distant, are the principal harbors 
of the Washington coast south of Puget Sound 
and are often spoken of as the Twin Harbors. 

This was the inspiration that prompted the 
naming of Twin Harbors Lumber Co., when 
that lumber marketing organization was formed 


in 1921 by Henry N. Anderson and associates. 
Mr. Anderson is the third generation of Ander- 
sons to carry on the family tradition of lumber 
manufacturing that has continued for more than 
75 years. Twin Harbors Lumber Co. is a 
lumber sales organization handling lumber from 
a group of mills in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and was formed to supplement the 
stocks of the Anderson mills with a wider 
source of supply so that the demands of the 
trade could be met at all times. It operates 
in both waterborne and rail trade. 
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The home office is Aberdeen, Wash., the 
sales office for the water shipping business is 
Portland, Ore., and headquarters for the rail 
shipping business is Seattle, Wash. Branches 
are maintained at Chicago, New York, Balti- 
more, Boston, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
The Twin Harbors Lumber Co. is probably 
Seattle’s largest wholesale rail shipper of lum- 
ber. The proximity of the company’s plants 
on these two harbors to many types of manu- 
facturers makes possible mixtures of the great- 
est variety of items and species available any- 
where. 





RAILROADS in 1938 used nearly 2% billion 
gallons of fuel oil. 


Big Redwood Shed Uses Teco Connectors 


ra 





Erecting 120-foot Teco connectored roof trusses in place for the dry lumber storage shed of the 
Hammond Redwood Co., at Samoa, Calif. 













FREE TO LUMBERMEN 


100’ Clear Space Teco Trusses—Red pong Lumber Co, 
joading shed, Westwood, Calif. 


Before you remodel or add to your 
plant, write us for typical free- 
span roof truss design information. 


Stronger 

More Economical 
Easy to build 
Easy to erect 


TECO, subsidiary of National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, is the lumber 
industry's central clearing house for tim- 
ber design information. , . . Apply tim- 
ber engineering principles to your own 


ECO 
RUSSES “ 


plant buildings. 
FREE information upon request 


eee 
TIMBER CONNECTORS 
Stronger Joints Kee 
Less Material 


Timber Engineering Co. 
1337 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





See Below for Sources and Information 
on Timber Connector Structures 





In WOLMANIZED Douglas Fir 
Crossett Western Company 


Lumber Manufacturers 
WAUNA, OREGON 





‘ Equipped to 
Prefabricate for Teco Connectors and 
Preservatively Treat with Coal Tar 
Creosote, Zinc Chloride and 
Chromated Zinc Chloride 


West Coast Wood Preserving Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





T. C. KING 


Box 788 Anniston, Ala. 











TimMBER Structures INc. 


215S. W. First Ave. 


PORTLAND OREGON 





AMERICAN BUILDERS 
LUMBER FABRICATING FACTORY 
601-611 Alaska St., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Main Office and Factory 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





McKEOWN BROS. CO. 


5235 S. Keeler — CHICAGO 
Telephone Lafayette 8161 








Samoa, CaAtir., Jan. 20.—A 120x500-foot dry 
lumber storage shed has been erected by the 
Hammond Redwood Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., at its sawmill here, using timber con- 
nectors. The truss members were pre-framed, 
bored and grooved for split ring and shear 
plate connectors in the fabricating shop of the 
company. 

The timbers were cut to proper shape and 
dimensions with power cut-off saws, and then 
sent to the “gang drill” for boring of bolt 
holes. The grooves for the split rings were 
cut with a portable drill. Not a single piece 
was cut, bored, or grooved incorrectly, and not 
a single piece had to be replaced during the 
assembly of the trusses, because on the mem- 
bers themselves were stenciled the exact faces 
on which grooves were to be cut, as recom- 
mended in the new Teco Manual of Construc- 
tion. 

The trusses were stacked three deep along 
the length of the building. A single crane then 
lifted columns, which were guyed into place, 
and the trusses were lifted into position and 
fastened without the necessity of temporary 
erection bolts. One unusual feature about this 
was the lifting of the trusses several feet off 
the ground in their horizontal position, before 
turning them right side up for placement on 
columns. This was done to allow clearance for 
the knee-braces, already attached to the trusses, 
and to prevent their possible breakage. The 
entire framework was erected by four men in 
six days with a single crane. Despite the fact 
that a plumb-line was not used, no column was 
more than 1/32nd inch out of line on the en- 
tire length of the building. 


The structure was diagonally sheathed in red- 
wood, with all framework of Douglas fir. 





DEMURRAGE paid by shippers because of their 
delay in loading or unloading freight cars be- 
yond the 48-hour free time allowed by the rail- 
ak. averaged 17 cents per car in 1938, or a 
reduction of 80 percent compared with 1918. 
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There Is a New Horizon for Lumber Dealers, Structural Clay 
Products Institute Speaker Tells Indiana Conventionaires 


A report of the speech delivered by Douglas 
Whitlock, Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Washington, D. C., at the Fifty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the Indiana Lumber and Builders’ 
Supply Association, Claypool Hotel, Indianap- 
o'is, Ind. 


That “the lumber dealer is the logical outlet 
for structural clay products” was the message 
Douglas Whitlock brought to the Indiana deal- 
ers from the brick and tile industry. But Mr. 
Whitlock did not stop 
there. He not only told 
why the brick and tile 
manufacturers had come 
to that conclusion, but 
he painted a word pic- 
ture of the lumber deal- 





DOUGLAS WHITLOCK, 
Structural Clay Prod- 
ducts Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 





er’s place in his commu- 
nity and in the country 
that left no doubt that 
the dealer faces a 
greater future today 
than has ever been pos- 
sible in the past. 

“Ever since this country was settled,” he 
said, “‘we have had waves of prosperity. These 
waves of prosperity were backed by Govern- 
ment activity. Away back when the country 
was new we had a prosperity based on agricul- 
ture—Government grants of land. Then along 
came the railroad and we had a railroad pros- 
perity backed by Government subsidy and grants 
of land. Later we had an automobile prosperity 
when the automobile came along. And _ that 
wave was backed by Government built highways 
and land for highways. 

“Now the Government has embarked on a 
plan to subsidize the building industry, and we 
stand in the middle of the greatest stimulation 
in history—confused as to our methods of 
distribution !” 

Continuing, Mr. Whitlock brought up the 
fact that >we hear a great deal these days 
about the “National Building Industry.” 

“There is no such thing as a national build- 
ing industry,” he said. “The building industry 
is a local industry. The finished product passes 
through many hands. A house, a barn, a store, 
is not produced by one manufacturer and sold 
as a unit through a uniform distribution sys- 
tem. On the contrary, a great number of 
widely different types of manufactured products 
form the parts of the finished product. The 
manufacturers of these parts use widely dif- 
ferent distributing methods. At best, before 
there is a finished product, other factors often 
come into the picture; the architect, the con- 
tractor, the realtor, and the lending institution. 

“We face the accusation that we have al- 
lowed this diversification and confusion to pro- 
duce excessive costs, inefficiency in selling and 
supplying, ruthless competitive practices. This, 
in spite of the fact that there is no such thing 
as a national building industry; that the work 
of building is a local problem handled by local 
men, 

“But we believe that order ought to be 
brought out of that confusion. We believe that 
there ought to be a ‘clearing house’ for reliable 
information regarding building. We _ believe 
that the lumber dealer should be that ‘clearing 
house’! A one-stop building station where the 
consumer can obtain all the information on 
how to build his house. 

“You are the focal point of the industry! 
You operate as the liaison officer between the 


manufacturer and the public. You are the inter- 
preter to the consumer of finance and construc- 
tion. 

“Since consumer service is the most important 
of the obligations imposed upon the dealer— 
his supply house must be attractive to the con- 
sumer: fixtures, furnishings, promotional dis- 
plays, samples, literature—all these should 
invite inspection and draw trade. He must 
stock a wide range of quality products, properly 
priced and readily available to the consumer. 
Most important, he must know how to guide the 
consumer through the maze of problems that 
beset him: plans, construction cost estimates, 
sane financing, selection of a contractor, the 
right material to use, and the intricate job of 
equipping the new building with heating and 
plumbing plants, outfitting the kitchen and 
carrying out the most suitable scheme of interior 
decoration. 

“The Institute looks forward to 1940 con- 
struction activity, just as does the dealer, with 
plans and hopes for an expansion over 1939. 
None of us is going to make any predictions; 
yet, from the present status, I believe that the 
dealers are in agreement with the clay products 
producers on major points. 

“The small single-family dwelling promises 


to be the dominant factor in residential building. 

“The suburban market probably will be the 
rising one because the call for lower production 
costs will send thousands of prospective home- 
seekers beyond the boundaries of small cities, 
where land values are lower. 

“Modernization should continue at a brisk 
pace—if not on an expanded basis. We can 
expect the present pace to hold its own. 

“IT trust that I have given you a picture of 
yourselves as we see you, and have presented 
the attitude of most of the clay products pro- 
ducers toward the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a dealer relationship that will acquire 
profit, good-will and service for you and 
for us. 

“As a first step in that direction, may I 
assure you that the burned clay industry is 
willing to place at the disposal of all dealers its 
knowledge, experience, sales promotion meth- 
ods, architectural and engineering abilities, 
specifications, and market development plans, 
and its association organization.” 





FirE Losses on American railroads in 1939 
amounted to $3,821,214, a decrease of 15 per- 
cent below 1928. 





When 


your present policies expire. 








Lumber Burns 


Terrific loss results from such fires. 
buy insurance for protection against these catastrophes. 
CIATED LUMBER MUTUAL companies were organized to give you 
the best possible protection, and at a saving in cost through divi- 
dends. Write any of the companies listed below for details before 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co.............. Van Wert, Ohio 
Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co...... 
Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co..... 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn... 


You, and other lumbermen, 


ASSO- 
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Says Increase in West Coast 
Exports Is Possible 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Jan. 21—A report of 
the United States Tariff Commission, under 
the title “The European War and U. S. Im- 
ports,” declares that if Canadian exports are 
restricted as a result of the European War, 
American exports of fir and hemlock, particu- 
larly to the Far East and South America, may 
be increased. Commenting on imported Cana- 
dian spruce, white pine and hardwoods, the re- 
port declares that a sharp restriction of im- 
ports (which is unlikely since the bulk comes 
from Canada) would result in only a temporary 
dislocation of our lumber trade, inasmuch as 
many species are interchangeable. Domestic 
sawmills for the most part are operating at no 
more than 60 percent of capacity, it says, and 
production of softwoods can be expanded rather 
easily ; and that, if import of red cedar shingles 
were shut off, production of domestic plants 
would be sufficient to supply the volume de- 
manded in any recent year, because less than 
50 percent of the capacity of the mills in Wash- 
ington and Oregon is being utilized. 





Private Forestry Forging Ahead 
in Conservation 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—Expenditures 
of State and private forest land owners for 
the control of fires increased 177 percent during 
the ten years from 1929 to 1939, while those of 
the Federal Government were expanded 49 per- 
cent, declared A. G. T. Moore, conservation 
director for Southern Pine Association, in 
testifying before a special congressional com- 
mittee on forest conservation. Speaking for the 
267 southern pine mills which constitute the 
association membership, Mr. Moore presented 
data showing that the mills are following cut- 
ting practices that conform to the highest stand- 
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ards. Lumber manufacturers, he said, are sup- 
porting conservation as they recognize that it is 
necessary for the perpetuation of their industry. 

The committee members were told by Mr. 
Moore that the SPA has joined with the Forest 
Service in recommending a $9,000,000 appro- 
priation for the Government’s share of forest 
fire protection expense. He also urged com- 
pletion of the national forest survey and in- 
creased appropriations for the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 


Canadian Hardwood in 1938 


MonTrREAL, QueE., Jan. 22.—The gross value 
of products of the hardwood flooring industry 
in 1938 was $3,355,184, a decrease of $293,820 
from 1937, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. Hardwood flooring production was 
valued at $2,481,567, and consisted of 20,895,000 
board feet of birch, 584,000 feet of beech, 
11,001,000 feet of maple, and 10,641,000 feet of 
red and white oak, quarter cut or plain. Other 
products of the nineteen establishments included 
in this industry were sash, doors and other 
millwork valued at $198,463; matched lumber, 
other than hardwood flooring, at $141,141; 
planed lumber, $35,378; mouldings, $214,363, 
and all other products, $284,242. 








Canada's November Imports 


MonTREAL, QUE., Jan. 22.—The United States 
accounted for almost all of Canada’s November 
imports of lumber and timber, when the total 
was 8,345,000 feet, as compared with 5,891,000 
in November, 1938, states the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The leading varieties imported 
in November were as follows, with 1938 totals 
in brackets; Pine 3,198,000 (1,970,000) feet; 
oak, 1,740,000 (1,752,000) feet; gumwood, 821,- 
000 (334,000) feet; walnut, 450,000 (429,000) 
feet; cedar, 349,000 (204,000) feet; poplar, 
328,000 (118,000) feet; Douglas fir, 203,000 
(246,000) feet. 


“SPEAKING OF (TIMBER 


“Speaking of pictures,” with 
apologies to “Life.” Here is a 
photograph that would be hard to 
duplicate any place in the world. 
It is a view of part of the timber 
holdings of the White River Lum- 
ber Co., Enumclaw, Wash. Taken 
from Huckleberry Mountain (ele- 
vation 4,000 ft.), it shows that 
famous old peak, Mount Rainier 
(elevation 14,408 ft.) about 25 
miles distant. Mount Rainier is 
covered with snow during the en- 
tire year. 

The expanse of timber shown in 
this picture includes part of the 
west fork area of the White River 
watershed and comprises almost a 
complete township. The distance 
across the valley to Huckleberry 
ridge is about 10 miles. The tim- 
ber is old growth and of the high- 
est quality in both texture and 
density. 

Douglas fir is the dominant spe- 
cies with lesser quantities of west- 
ern red cedar, West Coast hemlock 
and Sitka spruce. 

The White River has its source 
among the giant glaciers of the old 
volcano, Rainier. For miles the 
slopes of its valley are covered 
with forest unsurpassed anywhere 
in the region. Here, the White 
River Lumber Co., a pioneer in 
the rail shipping business of the 
Douglas fir region has operated 
steadily for 45 years. Headquar- 
ters and sales offices are at Enum- 
claw, and the present, modern saw- 
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Cypress Sales Company 
Continues Officers and 
Representatives 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 22.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. was held, here, at the com- 
pany’s office, Jan. 16. All officers and directors 
were re-elected according to Col. J. F. Wiggin- 
ton, president, who reported that while produc- 
tion has been on a full normal basis, there has 
been some slight decrease in inventories on 
hand at the five company mills, compared with 
a year ago, due to the increase in demand and 
volume of orders and shipments, as, compared 
to 1938. “We look forward to a continuation 
of the improvement in business and a very 
satisfactory and steadily increasing demand for 
Tidewater Red cypress, ‘The Wood Eternal,’ 
for the year 1940,” he said. 


The company handles the cypress production 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla. ; Cum- 
mer Sons Cypress Co., Lacoochee, Fla.; Wilson 
Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla.; Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock, Fla.; A. Wilbert’s Sons Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 


The following district sales representatives 
were reappointed: 


Douglas P. Jones, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City; E. S. Kemper, 20701 Beachwood 
Drive, Rocky River Station, Cleveland, Ohio; 
G. G. Kuntz, 310 N. Water St., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Paul R. Kohl, 2825 Center St., Des 
Moines, Ia.; Huss Lumber Co., 2301 N. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Joseph Rittiner, 615 Beech 
St., Toledo, Ohio; G. A. Breaux, 1038 Milan 
St., New Orleans, La.; John C. Ray, Drawer 
423, Waco, Tex.; Fleishel Lumber Co., 4235 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Pratt, P. A. 
Long Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; Rogers Lumber 
Exchange, 614 Mercantile Library Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Howard F. Scarborough, 904 
Eldridge St., West Collingswood, N. J. 


PICTURES” 


mill, built in 1929, is about four 
miles distant. 

It is estimated the company has 
enough old growth timber to con- 
tinue its present operations for 
many years to come. When the 
old growth is cut, the cycle can 
start over where it began nearly 
half a century ago. 





Freight Cars on Order 
Reach High 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., Jan. 22.— 
Class I railroads on Jan. 1 had 
37,099 new freight cars om order, 
the largest number on any cor- 
responding date since Jan. 1, 1926, 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads* announced today. Jan. 1, 
1939, total was 5,080; 1938, 7,947. 
Cars on order at the beginning of 
this year included coal, 20,678; box, 
15,143; refrigerator, 500; flat, 450; 
stock, 88; and miscellaneous, 240. 
New freight cars put in service in 
1939 totaled 24,528, an increase of 
6,011 compared with 1938, but a 
decrease of 50,530 cars compared 
with 1937. The 1939 total included 
12,275 box, 10,927 coal, 772 flat, 
322 stock, 147 refrigerator and 85 
miscellaneous cars. Of the total 
number installed, 6,407 were built 
in railroad shops. New freight 
cars leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above 
figures. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











AFTERTHOUGHTS 
From Issue of Dec. 12, 1903 


He came to town, a retinue 
After him. 

He brought a lot of projects new 
After him. 

He said he was a lumberman 

Who lumbered on a better plan; 

And all the people fairly ran 
After him. 


He brought a new prosperity 
After him. 
They set long-hoarded dollars free 
After him. 
The people hurried to invest 
Because he said his plan was best. 
The people walked at his behest 


After him. 

He sought some timber, bought a mill 
After that. 

He borrowed coin from every till 
After that. 


He paid it out in wages high, 

To right and left let money fly— 

And still had money to lay by 
After that. - 


He bought the finest house in town 
After that. 

And still had money salted down 
After that. 

He bought a railroad, bought a bank 

And booze enough to fill a tank. 

A hundred thousand more he sank 
After that. 


The people did the low Alphonse 
After him. 

And seemed delighted just to dance 
After him. 

He was a god of demi-gods, 

Their only law his kingly nods. 

They threw good money still in wads 


In time there followed funny tales 
After him. 

And rumors vague of bankrupt sales 
After him. 

They still are following that man 

Who lumbered on a better plan; 

The sheriff, though, is in the van 
After him. 


Oh, read with care what follows here 
After this. 

Avoid experience so dear 
After this. 

Trust strangers not implicitly ; 

Receptive yet suspicious be 

And make them show their pedigree 
After this. 


Fought Under the Same Commander 


There is a little anecdote of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s campaign after his nomination for the 
vice presidency of the United States which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes deserves per- 
petuation. 


At the time of the famous rally at Minne- 
apolis, during a hearty reception which was 
accorded Mr. Roosevelt there, C. A. Smith, the 
well known Minneapolis lumberman, was pre- 
sented to him and in the conversation which 
followed Mr. Smith remarked, “There should 
be a common tie between us, Mr. Roosevelt, as 
we have both fought under Gen. Joe Wheeler.” 


The famous colonel of the rough riders looked 
keenly at Mr. Smith’s youthful countenance. 
“Ah, ” he remarked in a puzzled sort of way, 
“were you with us at San Juan?” “No, sir,” 
Mr. Smith quietly responded, “T fought under 
Gen. Wheeler in Tennessee.” 

The hearty and almost hand crushing grip 
with which Mr. Roosevelt responded to this 
was sufficient proof of the appreciation of the 
comradeship on which North and South are 








After him. now united. 
viewsor DQ YEARS AGO 
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Everyone interested in band 
sawmills should write to the 
Stearns Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa., for a copy of their 
illustrated pamphlet giving a 
history of the rise, progress, 
and requirements of the band 
saw, and a description of 
their latest production, “The 
Ideal” band saw. 

x* * * 


Bay City vessel men have 
been greatly exercised over 
the “load line bill” now before 
Congress, as were also all ves- 
sel owners at Saginaw, and a 
meeting was held in Bay City 
to take steps to prevent the 
passage of the bill, if possible. 
The vesselmen claim that the 
bill, if it passes in the shape 
proposed, will result in seri- 
ous disaster to the shipping 
interests of the United States, 
as it reduces their capacity, 
while it can not affect Cana- 
dian craft, with which the 
former are compelled to com- 
pete. It will work more dis- 





astrously against lumber car-| will be offered for sale. Sur- 


riers than any other class of 
vessels. 
* * * 

John A. Humbird and wife, 
David Humbird and wife, W. 
H. Phipps, E. J. Palmer and 
wife and Mr. Goss and wife, 
all of Hudson, started Jan. 8 
for the Pacific Coast. The 
gentlemen are interested ex- 
tensively in timberlands on 
Vancouver Island and are to 
begin operations looking to 
their development. Mr. Palmer 
is to have active charge of 
this business. 

* * & 


In the recent treaty with 
the Minnesota Indians, a large 
quantity of valuable pine, 
east and south of Red Lake 
was ceded to the Government 
and will be placed on the 
market. The largest and fin- 
est body of pine has been es- 
timated at 6,000,000,000 feet, 
and it is thought that about 
11,000,000,000 feet altogether 





veyor’s lines leave all water- 
ways free so that there can 
be no obstruction to sending 
the pine to market. 


* * * 


Shipping lumber in Janu- 
ary on Lake Michigan is 
rather risky. The schooner 
Cora of Benhtor Harbor, lum- 
ber laden, homeward bound 
from Muskegon, went ashore 
at South Haven, last week 
Thursday, and the crew barely 
escaped with their lives. 

* * — 


A saw man who has been 
out on the Pacific Coast talk- 
ing thin saws has come back 
disgusted. He declares that 
thin saws will cut fir and red- 
wood just as well as the very 
thick ones now in use. “But,” 
says the saw man, “you can’t 
tell them people anything. 
They hate to admit that a 
man from the East knows bet- 
ter than they do.” 
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Strong 


STRAIGHT, TOUGH, 
UPSTANDING 
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LONG LEAF 





Yellow Pine 


This Long Leaf has the quality 
and value that make it a seller 
of the very first rank. Increase 
your business by handling this 
wei line of lumber. 
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(NDUSTRIAT 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 








Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 





Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 





Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


4 logging, log transportation or harvesting tan 
rg economically? *‘* ing’ will it 


pe how. invaluable 


ference tok fr inbes LOGGING 


owners, etc. 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman *’3,5.Q2o™ 


By Ralph C. Bryant 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumber School Concludes Series on 
Preservation 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 22.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange “school” met, here, Jan. 19, 
to hear Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the For- 
est Products Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, discuss painting, and 
hardening, and fireproofing and moisture proof- 
ing of lumber. With this lecture, the matter 
of wood preservation was concluded. The next 
lecture will be by G. L. McKinney, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and will deal with advertising and 
salesmanship. Thirty lumbermen attended the 
session, which was followed by a dinner. 





To Hold Paul Bunyan Carnival 


Bemipji1, MINN., Jan 22.—In honor of the 
men who dedicated their lives to the lumber 
industry in and around Bemidji, a “Lumber- 
jack’s Last Man Club” is being organized 
here. A lumberjack reunion will be held at 
Bemidji during the Paul Bunyan winter car- 
nival, Feb. 8-11, when a king of the lumber- 
jacks will be named. 





Engineer Demonstrates How 
Explosions Can Happen 


MepmMpHis, TENN., Jan. 22.—‘The hazard of 
dust explosions in woodworking plants and 
their cost to the industry,” formed the basis 
of an address by David J. Price, engineer of 
the Department of Agriculture, before the first 
1940 meeting of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club, here, Jan. 19. Dr. Price demonstrated 
the possibility of dust explosions from sawdust, 
by sifting dust into the air and causing an 
explosion by lighting a match. 





Indiana District Dealer Group Elects 
1940 Officers 


Fort Wayne, INp., Jan. 22.—Fred Wehren- 
berg, of the Standard Lumber Co., here, was 
recently elected chairman of the Fort Wayne 
lumber dealers’ district organization. He suc- 
ceeds Paul McGill, of the Allen County Lumber 
Co. Melvin Beaver, of the Fort Wayne Lum- 
ber Co., was elected treasurer of the district 
group, and R. R. Johnston secretary. 


Hoo-Hoo Convention Scheduled 
for Chicago 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—At a meet- 
ing of the Supreme Nine of Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, here, recently, it was 
voted to hold the general convention of the 
order in Chicago, Sept. 9 and 10. 








Washington Hoo-Hoo Club and 
School Hold Meetings 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 22.—The school 
for lumbermen, conducted under the auspices 
of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 99, of Washington, re- 
cently heard G. L. McKinney, of Washington, 
discuss the special capabilities which enable a 
salesman to secure better prices for his prod- 
ucts. Mr. McKinney emphasized the value of 
using a word picture, and emphasized the art 
of knowing when to stop talking. Edward Law- 
ton, chairman of the school committee, presided 
at the meeting which was attended by forty 
persons. A session of the Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
99 was occupied mainly by a talk given by 


Edward J. Fisher, Minneapolis, Minn. Also 
present at the meeting was Sid L. Darling, 
secretary-manager of the National American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, New York 
City, for whose admission as a member, a 
special concatenation was held. D. Carlysle 
MacLea, MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Snark of the club presided. 





"Better Farm Homes." Theme of 
Southern Illinois Meeting 


CARBONDALE, ILL., Jan. 22.—The fourth an- 
nual Farm and Home Week, for farmers of 
southern Illinois, will open Feb. 6, at the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, here. The 
theme of the conference, “Better Farm Homes,” 
will be developed, along with an extensive pro- 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo Club Adds 
Eight Names to Roster 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 23.—Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 100, whose membership is drawn mainly 
from the Lumber Exchange here, at a concate- 
nation held last evening in the Merchants’ Club, 
added seven names to the roster and reinstated 
another member who had dropped out for a 
time. The seven new kittens were John Ran- 
some; John Sanders, Radford & Sanders; W. 
J. Appel, W. J. Appel Lumber Co.; Richard 
Beever, John Dittmar & Sons (Inc.) ; Frederick 
Jay, MacLea Lumber Co.; Gordon Sheeler ; and 
Edward James, James Lumber Co. L. Alan 
Dill, of the James Lumber Co. and Lewis 
Dill & Co. (Inc.), was the member reinstated. 
Snark F. Bowie Smith presided over the cere- 
monies in his customary competent manner, and 





THE “NEW” PAUL BUNYAN 





When Paul Bunyan visited a luncheon meeting of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo club, he used his huge ax 


to carve the turkey. 


Left to right in the picture are "Slim" Burtness, steward of the Desert Oasis 


restaurant; Ernie Wales, president of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo club; Paul Bunyan, (in real life Leo Hartley 


of Sandpoint, Idaho), and Victor Dessert, Spokane, president of a chain of hotels. 


“Paul Bunyan,” in 


this instance, soars six foot ten and one-half inches into the air and weighs 305 pounds. Paul roamed 
the sidewalks of Spokane for three days, carrying a huge ax, and throughout his visit he was a first 
page sensation. The Spokane Hoo-Hoo club took part in the festivities, and when Paul attended the 
club's weekly luncheon his short speech was soon forgotten when he ate more than any three men 


present. 


Plans are being made to send him on a long tour of personal appearances 





gram dealing with horticulture, poultry, live 
stock, soils, crops, etc. Appearing on the pro- 
gram, will be fifteen speakers from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, as well as others from the 
University of Kentucky, and SINU, and a total 
of twelve State and county farm or educational 
officials. R. E. Muckelroy, head of the agricul- 
tural department at SINU, is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 





Sacramento Hoo-Hoo Charter 


SACRAMENTO, CALiF., Jan. 20.—A charter has 
been received for the Sacramento Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 109, and Edmund S. McBride, Davis 
Lumber Co., Davis, Calif., has been appointed 
Vicegerent Snark for the Sacramento Valley 
district, according to Larue J. Woodson, San 
Francisco, Supreme Arcanoper of Hoo-Hoo. 


Robert MacLea, MacLea Lumber Co., secre- 
tary, inscribed the names on the roster. 





Maritime Provinces to Send 
375 Shiploads of Pit Props 


MonrTREAL, QuE., Jan. 22.— Cutting of pit 
props for British mines will boost New Bruns- 
wick’s 1939-1940 lumber cut to at least 300 
million feet. Total Provincial cut for 1938-39 
amounted to about 200 million feet. The British 
Timber Control Board last month awarded con- 
tracts to New Brunswick lumbermen for what 
may total well over 300,000 cords of props. The 
total to be cut in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces for Britain will be in the vicinity of 
700,000 cords. Approximately 375 steamships 
will be necessary to carry the props overseas. 
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Buys Billion Foot B. C. Stand; 
To Log By Truck 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 20.—One of the big- 
gest timber deals in British Columbia in 
recent years has just been completed with the 
purchase of one billion feet of standing tim- 
ber on the east coast of Vancouver Island, 
north of Nanaimo and about three miles from 
tidewater, by Canadian Robert Dollar Co., at 
a price reported at more than $2,000,000. The 
deal involves one of the last of the important 
tracts in the Douglas fir belt available for 
logging. .-The purchase was made from the 
Alworth timber interests, of Duluth, Minn., 
which had held the tract for many years. 

Plans for developing the area by operation 
of an extensive truck logging “show” were 
announced by Harry Dollar, manager of Can- 
adian Robert Dollar Co. R. Stanley Dollar, 
former head of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 
is president of the lumber company, whose 
main production unit is at Dollarton on the 
North Shore. Entry into the logging business 
marks an important departure for Canadian 
Robert Dollar Co., stated Mr. Dollar. The 
company previously operated camps at Deep 
Bay, but since 1932 it has been purchasing 
logs in the open market. The sawmill has a 
rated capacity of about 7,000,000 feet a month. 
The company proposes to build a series of 
roads to open up all sections of the area. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construc- 
tion costs (based on 1926-29 average as 100), 
compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Ince.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 


1926- 
1929 1988 1939 Jan. 
Area— Avg. Avge. Ave. 1940 
pS errr Frame 82.7 81.6 82.8 85.5 
Brick 87.0 85.0 86.0 88.3 
Baltimore ...... Frame 107.2 91.9 93.5 97.2 
Brick 112.0 94.8 95.5 98.2 
Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 86.3 87.8 88.6 
Brick 96.7 89.5 90.9 91.6 
Boston ..Frame 116.3 104.1 106.2 110.4 
Brick 120.3 109.4 110.4 113.7 
Chicago ..Frame 109.2 107.9 110.6 115.5 
Brick 114.2 110.6 112.5 116.6 
Cincinnatl ....0« Frame 100.5 100.4 103.3 104.7 
Brick 105.0 105.1 106.2 107.8 
Cleveland ...<s« Frame 107.2 105.8 106.2 106.4 
Brick 113.4 109.8 109.6 110.0 
oo ern Frame 103.1 91.2 95.1 98.4 
Brick 107.3 92.6 95.8 98.2 
Denver .........Frame 95.0 109.0 112.1 112.3 
Brick 99.7 109.4 112.0 113.1 
DOCIOSE .6.. ccesen Frame 103.3 97.1 98.8 101.5 
Brick 108.4 101.8 102.7 104.5 
Kansas City.....Frame 100.3 102.5 104.4 107.1 
Brick 106.5 107.8 109.9 111.9 
Los Angeles....Frame 92.7 89.7 93.6 96.9 
Brick 97.9 95.6 97.2 98.4 
Minneapolis ....Frame 92.8 101.2 101.9 105.3 
Brick 98.2 105.5 105.0 107.5 
New Orleans....Frame 93.3 86.3 89.0 95.7 
Brick 96.38 87.5 90.38 95.7 
New York City..Frame 133.3 118.9 122.1 124.5 
Brick 138.4 121.4 123.3 125.1 
Philadelphia Frame 100.3 93.8 99.2 101.4 
Brick 106.3 98.5 102.6 104.2 
Pittsburgh .....> Frame 113.3 112.7 113.8 113.0 
Brick 118.8 116.4 117.0 115.7 
ae ee Frame 118.6 104.1 107.0 107.2 
Brick 121.1 108.5 110.2 110.4 
San Francisco...Frame 87.7 97.7 99.2 100.2 
Brick 93.7 105.3 105.7 105.8 
Seattle Frame 84.5 96.5 96.7 98.0 
Brick 92.2 104.3 104.4 105.4 





Mines Get Cedar by Plane 


MontTREAL, QUuE., Jan. 22.—Much of the cedar 
from the Farstad & Burns plant at Creston, 
B. C., shipped to mines at Levack, Ont., near 
Sudbury, is being taken in by airplanes, accord- 
ing to reports received here. 


Trim and Molding Standard 


The National Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that Commercial 
Standard CS76-39 for hardwood interior trim 
and molding, accepted as a standard of practice 
for new production as of Oct. 25, 1939, is now 
available. The standard provides a basis for 
the manufacture, distribution and use of hard- 
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wood interior trim and molding, in that it lists 
minimum specifications for two grades: (A), 
suitable for natural finish and highest quality 
paint finish; and (B), normally confined to a 
paint finish. It covers allowable defects, design, 
length, width, bundling, and the grading toler- 
ances for these reauirements. A copy of the 
standard is available for five cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Start Swedish Gang Soon 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Jan. 20.—Wheels of the 
new Stebco Lumber Co.’s big electrical mill 
here will start turning shortly after Feb. 1, 
A. E. Stebinger, president, announced this 
week. Much of the machinery already has been 
installed, and the big Swedish gang saw is in 
the plant and ready for installation. 
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To Consider State-Wide Fire 
Control Program 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Jan. 20—To work out a 
uniform State fire control program, coordinat- 
ing all agencies, public and private, was the 
purpose of a three-day conference held in 
Boise, Idaho, Jan. 15, 16, and 17. “The ob- 
ject” said Franklin Girard, State forester, is to 
coordinate all fire fighting agencies and to out- 
line procedure for fire fighting in advance of 
an outbreak.” The extension by the State co- 
operative board of forestry of benefits from 
organized fire protection to 2,267,000 acres of 
unprotected Idaho forest and grazing lands was 
proposed. According to Mr. Girard, the State 
forestry board has the legal authority to or- 
ganize fire protection districts in this area, 
1,767,000 acres of which lies north of the 
Salmon river. 





Scene: Private office marked 


Manager.” 


as “Gene.” 
Anon: Who asks questions. 
Anon: 


EFH: No. 


him. 


But lots of lumbermen know 


Anon: Been around, has he? 


EFH: Definitely. He has toured the coun- 
try, made speeches, compiled pamphlets, 
promoted— 


Anon: A crusader, eh? What cause did he 
promote? 


EFH: Gum. 


Anon: Spearmint, or Sap? 


EFH: Red. Formerly some so-called “Satin 
Walnut,” “American Mahogany” and other 
types of furniture were really RED GUM. 
You know, some highly figured Red Gum 
closely resembles Circassian Walnut. 


Anon: And this man did something for 
Red Gum? 


EFH: He did. When the Gum Manufac- 
turer’s Association (formed in 1914) 
needed an executive secretary they drafted 
this man from his private business. 


Anon: Then came the promotional work? 


EFH: Exactly. And a good job it was, This 
association later merged with the Amer- 





“Sales 


Characters: “EFH” known to his friends 


(looking at photo) I’ve seen that face 
somewhere. Has he ever been in pictures? 








ican Oak Manufacturers Association to 


become the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturer’s Association, and he served as 


Secretary for both of them. 

Anon: What next? 

EFH: In 1925 a large lumber producer en- 
tering into the Hardwood business in a 
serious way, appointed him Superinten- 
dent of Hardwood production in charge 
of plants at Voth, and Call, Texas, and 
Merryville, La., containing seven band- 
mills and four resaws. 


Anon: Sounds like a “KIRBY” enterprise. 


EFH: The same. “A wood for Every Pur- 
pose.” Sales Offices in Houston. 


Anon: But where is this gentleman, now? 


EFH: You will find him at Call, Texas, 
today. The modern flooring plant and 
hardwood mill there occupy his attention 
just at the moment. 


Anon: You haven't told me his name. 


EFH: That’s hardly necessary. Ask any 
lumberman in the hardwood business and 
he will say “John Pritchard.” 


(Paid Advt.) 
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Australian Hardwood Producers 
Want Imports Curtailed 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Dec. 13—The 
war is Australia’s opportunity to cease import- 
ing softwoods or any others—at least that is 
the view of such a body as the Victorian Hard- 
woods’ Association, which has stated publicly 
that it can meet all the State’s wood require- 
ments. A good deal of wood was imported, 
however, because Australian hardwoods do not 
meet all the requirements of the building and 
construction trades. It is the policy of succes- 
sive Australian Governments to foster use of 
the local product, and workers’ unions invaria- 
bly team-up with the timber associations in 
efforts to curtail wood importations. 





Confer on Trans-Canadian Rail 
Rates for Exports 


MontTrREAL, QueE., Jan. 23—Conferences are 
to be held this week between the railway 
companies of Canada and the British Timber 
Control Board on rates ‘for the transport 
across Canada by rail of large quantities of 
British Columbia lumber, for shipment by 
steamship to Great Britain from the eastern 
seaboard. The railWays have decided to re- 
consider the rates, it is understood. 


Healthy Outlook for Furniture 
Industry 


Production of household furniture in 1939 
aggregated $405,000,000 to stage a comeback 
from the 1938 total of $345,000,000, as resi- 
dential building rose to the highest level since 
1929, it was disclosed in a recent survey of 
the industry by Seidman & Seidman, certified 
public accountants, Chicago. 

One controlling factor behind the furniture 
industry’s gain in 1939 was residential building 
which “is estimated to have risen more than 
35 per cent in 1939, on top of a sharp rise in 
1937 and 1938. This brought housing activity 
to a higher level than during any year since 
1929,” the survey pointed out. 

The industry’s inventory position at the close 
of 1939 was sound, as figures from furniture 
manufacturers and dealers indicated little over- 
buying took place during the fall business spurt, 
the accountants’ report states. “Dealers’ in- 
ventories are still comparatively light in terms 














Lindsey 8-Wheel 


Tractor Wagons are >s) 527/2.794 
ideal for tractor log- Mayr ia foot 
ging. They are used fa Position 


singly or in trains. to Zoad- 


LINDSEY 
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continue to do the 
job cheaper and bet- 
ter for the practical 
logger. 
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of normal stock rquirements. As to manufac- 
turers, the instances in which substantial for- 
ward buying was entered into are decidedly 
rare.” 

As to the influence of the war abroad on home 
building here in 1940, the report says it will 
not sharply curtail construction as did the late 
World War. It pointed out that financing and 
annual carrying charges have been drastically 
reduced in recent years and should be main- 
tained, thereby “offsetting increased cost of 
construction that may develop with a continua- 
tion of the war.” 





Plywood Construction Used in 
This High Class Home 


“The House of the Year” is the designation 
given a beautiful home just completed in 
Seattle, Wash. The architect is Otis Hancock. 
Dri-Bilt with plywood construction is the revo- 
lutionary method used in this high class home. 

The exterior is brick veneer sidewalls with 
tile roof but the interior is all wood. 

Living room, dining room, bedroom walls 
and ceilings have all the appearance of a beau- 
tifully plastered job, but these walls cannot 
crack. There can be no cracks because no 
plaster was used. All interior walls are Doug- 
las fir plywood wallboard with Speedwall 
“lightning joints.” 

Dry wall specifications are as follows: Ply- 
wood Glued to Furring Strips Nailed to Fram- 
ing: 1”x4” furring strips 
are nailed to wall and 
ceiling studding on 16” 
centers, with furring 
strips running horizon- 
tally on wall studding. 

4’x8’ 3%” sanded 
“Lightning Joint” ply- 
wood panels are glued 








Plywood provides these 
beautiful smooth walls in 
new Seattle, Wash., home 





to the furring strips 
with Self - Bonding 
Casein Glue, and tem- 
porarily nailed with 
double - headed nails 
until glue sets. Side- 
wall panels are applied 
horizontally; no joints 
occur directly over 
studding. 

This very attractive house gives eloquent evi- 
dence of the beauty and practicability of Dri- 
Bilt with plywood construction for even the 
finest architect designed homes. 





Taxes Exports as Retail Sales 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 20—The San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce recently sent 
a delegation to the State board of equalization 
to oppose the State attorney’s ruling that Cali- 
fornia sales tax is collectible on exports sold to 
belligerent nations. The Neutrality Law pro- 
vides that full title of American goods carried 
on belligerent vessels to belligerent ports, must 
be transferred to the foreign buyer before the 
goods are shipped. On that technicality the 
ruling held such transactions are really retail 
sales within the State. 


Would Have State Operate 
Harbor During Labor Trouble 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Jan. 20.—Among the 
five major subjects Gov. Culbert L. Olson will 
present to the special legislative session, called 
for Jan. 29, is one designed to have State oper- 
ate the San Francisco harbor during labor 
strikes or lockouts. The governor will offer 
legislation authorizing the State board of harbor 
commissioners for the State-owned San Fran- 
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cisco harbor to conduct the business of loading 
and unloading ships and making deliveries, in 
case of strikes, lockouts or other labor troubles, 
to keep the port open and cargoes moving. 





Province Curtails Fir Export 


Promotion Aid 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 20.—Action of the 
British Columbia Government in curtailing 
drastically its appropriation for advertising 
and merchandising promotion of British Col- 
umbia lumber in the British and other over- 
seas markets is regarded with much disfavor 
hy the lumber industry in the Province. Saw- 
mill owners and exporters state the action has 
dealt a crippling blow to the efficient trade 
extension service which has been developed 
by the British Columbia lumber industry over 
the past number of years. While the British 
Empire trade agreements gave British Colum- 
bia lumber an impressive advantage in several 
markets, lumbermen contend that the indus- 
try’s huge sales in recent years were by no 
means solely due to tariff preference, and that 
the advance could not have been made with- 
out aggressive trade promotion. 

One of the reasons given for the govern- 
ment’s retrenchment is that Douglas fir, rep- 
resenting British Columbia’s major forest cut, 
no longer needs any boosting in foreign mar- 
kets, and that the sooner the industry swings 
over to greater sale of other timber, such as 





cedar and hemlock, the better it will be for 
the Province, inasmuch as such a transition 
will bring about a production policy more in 
line with the natural occurrence of forest 
species. To bring about this desirable bal- 
ance in production, the Government proposes 
to go after new markets for the “neglected” 
cedar and hemlock, beginning next year. Lum- 
bermen, however, say that one of the major 
objectives of the organization in recent years 
has been to advance these species, and claim 
that this quest for markets has been effective. 





On Mediterranean Shipments 
Navicerts Are Advised 


NEw OrteEAns, LaA., Jan. 22.—Shippers to 
Mediterranean and Adriatic ports are urged to 
make full use of British Navicerts, or in lieu 
thereof of a guaranty by receiv:r that ship- 
ments are not to be re-exported in a letter 
sent to exporters by the Gulf-Mediterranean 
Ports Conference, which had notified shippers 
that after Jan. 1 the member lines would not 
receive cargo until the Navicert duly approved 
by the British Government was placed in their 
hands. In view of the attitude of the Treasury 
Department, however, that the furnishing of 
Navicerts by shippers should not be made 
mandatory, notification is rescinded, but the 
conference emphasizes the importance of 
obtaining them. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


Clarendon—McLeod-Chivers Lum- 
Flynn Chivers and John McLeod 


ARKANSAS. 
ber Co.; $10,250. 
are incorporators. 

El Dorado—The Anthony Co. (Inc.) incorporated 
by Frank Anthony, Garland Anthony, R. L. Payne 
and Bruce and Melvin Anthony. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—El Cerrito Lumber 
Co.; $25,000. 

San Marino—General Hardwood Co.; $25,000. 
Directors are W. G. Scrim, R. R. Scrim and Agnes 
L. Scrim. 

FLORIDA. Crystal River—Crystal River Veneers 
(Inc.); veneer. 

Lake City—Lake City Lumber Co.; lumber. 

Miami—Stanley Lumber & Mill Work (Inc.); 
lumber. 

Tampa—Tampa Lumber & Creosoting Co.; lum- 
ber. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta — Southeastern Plywood 
Corp.; $10,000; will manufacture plywood panels. 

a Catlettsburg—Houston Lumber Co.; 
25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Deemer—Deemer Lumber Co.; 
$16,000. General manufacturing and merchandising 
lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Lumber Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Fairmont—Ashpole Lumber 
Co. General business of manufacturing lumber of 
all kinds and selling the same. 

VIRGINIA. Mayo—Cotton-Hanlon-Young (Inc.); 
$50,000. To manufacture lumber. 

WEST VIRGNIA. Beckley—Quality Lumber & 
Supply Co.; $50,000. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Egmont Timber Co. (Ltd.), 601 Royal Trust Build- 
ing; timber merchants. 

Vancouver—Sawarne Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Rogers Building; $25,000; timber merchants. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—W. J. Orr Lumber Co. 
amended its charter to change its name to Fort 
Smith Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

CALIFORNIA. Boyes Hot Springs—Boyes Springs 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Napa Lumber Co. 

Camptonville—Grant & Heether Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by A. J. Heether Saw Mill Co. 

Los Angeles—Donald G. MacDougal changed 
name to MacDougal Door & Plywood Co. 

San Francisco—Hobbs, Wall & Co., 2350 Jerrold 
Avenue, succeeded by Hobbs, Wall Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Alamosa—Graham Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Home Lumber Co. 

Denver—Stockham & Brown Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Louis W. Nissen Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Bryson’s Lumber Yard (Inc.) 
succeeded by Buena Vista Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Rockmart—Davenport Bros. changed 
name to Davenport Bros. Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Nampa—Stone Lumber Co. 
by Stone’s (Inc.). 

ILLINOIS. Peru—Peru Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeded by Doherty-Duncan Lumber Co. 

Perryville (P. O. at Cherry Valley)—Perryville 
Lumber & Fuel Co. succeeded by Peacock-Perry- 
ville Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Salem—Charles A. Porter Lumber Yard suc- 
ceeded by E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, Akron—Akron Saw Mill Co. retail 
department changed name to Akron Lumber Co.; 
the manufacture and wholesaling of hardwood 
lumber will be conducted under the name of D. A. 
Pike Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Miami—Miami Lumber & Coal Co. changed name 
to Melvin Myers & Sons. 

New Albany—Louis Bir Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. succeeded by Bir Lumber Co. 

New Paris—New Paris Lumber Co. changed 
name to Home Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.). 
_IOWA. Rolfe—J. T. Grant succeeded by J. T. 
Grant & Son. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Harry M. Barnes Lumber 
Co. succeeded by B & B Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—O K Planing Mill Co. 
succeeded by X-Cel Millwork Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—John P. Wilkes Co. 
changed name to Fred Roh Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Hibbing Lumber & Sup- 
~ly Co. changed name to Max Gray Lumber Co. 

Roseland—N. T. Knott Lumber & Hardware Co. 
(Inc.) changed name to Roseland Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Eagle Lumber & Sup- 
n'y Co. succeeded here by Martin & Roberts. 

MONTANA. Ekalaka—H. G. Albert Lumber Co. 
succeeded by V. E. Figg. 

_ NEW YORK. Kingston—Island Dock Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) and Kingston Dry Dock & Construction 
Co. (Ine.) succeeded by Island Dock (Inc.). 

OHIO. Barnesville—E. J. Hutchison succeeded 
by Hutchison Box Factory. 

OREGON. Lakeview—Adams Lumber Co. merged 
with Goose Lake Box Co. 
: Redmond—Redmond Pine Mills (Inc.) succeeded 
by Dant & Russell (Inc.), Redmond Branch. 
, PENNSYLVANIA. Ambridge—Universal Lumber 
& Builders Supply Co. succeeded by Universal 
Builders Supply Co. (Inc.). 

York—Excel Wood Products Corp. changed name 


Irvington—Charles J. Barkhorn 
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succeeded 





to Walco Wood Products Corp. 


TEXAS. Atlanta—Gunter-Cantley Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Gunter Lumber Co. 

San Antonio—Baity Lumber Yard of the Alamo 
Lumber Co. at 706 Clark Avenue succeeded by 
Raby-McDonald Lumber Co. 

Tyler—S. Friedlander Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Coats-McCain Lumber Co., 312 East Front Street. 

WASHINGTON. Harrington—Harrington Lumber 
Co. sold to Standard Lumber Co. of Spokane. 

Lynden—Klocke & Segel Lumber Co. succeeded. 
by Klocke-Vander Griend Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

White Salmon—Van Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Wayne Vande Vanter Mill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Beckley—E. H. Crouch Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Quality Lumber & Supply Co. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—O. B. and J. B. 
Hardman have announced that they will open a 
= lumber and housing material business here 

eb. 1. 

CALIFORNIA. Colton—Associated Shook Dis- 
tributors, Eighth and ‘J’? Streets, has been or- 
ganized by Shibl Damus of San Bernardino. 

Santa Cruz—George Wood, lumberman here, has 
announced his resignation from the East Side 
Lumber Yard and the opening of his own busi- 
ness as a lumber and housing broker at 365 
Soquel Avenue. 

COLORADO. La Jara—Barr Lumber Co. is being 
opened by Harry Barr. 

MICHIGAN. Okemos—Okemos Lumber Co. is 
being opened by Robert L. Slider, carrying a com- 
plete line of lumber and building materials. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Frank’s Building Ma- 
terial Co. recently opened at 773 4th Avenue, by 
Frank Goldberg. ' 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Suburban Lumber Co. 
has opened. Lionel J. Cox and W. L. Bullard are 
owners. 

TEXAS. Celeste—Celeste Lumber Co. will open 
here, carrying a complete stock of lumber and 
building materials. 

Eden—Eden Supply Co., carrying a complete line 
of builders’ supplies, has been opened by J. N. 
Clary. 

Paris—Paris Lumber Co. is being opened at 328 
North Main Street, carrying lumber and builders’ 
supplies. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Vancouver Sash & 
Door Co., a new sash and door. factory, will be 
opened by J. H. Meyers and A. H. Langhardt of 
Portland, Ore. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Johnsondale (P. O. at Roads 
End)—The Mt. Whitney Lumber Co. will erect a 
new shook mill and also a planing mill. 


GEORGIA. Wadley—Wadley Veneer & Basket 
Co. have completed a box factory at an estimated 
cost of $20,000. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Creston— 
Farstad & Burns are installing another portable 
sawmill in the former Winlaw limit, about eight 
miles from Creston. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—Roy N. Jeffery Lumber 
Co. had planing machinery and the building that 
housed it, the dry kiln and about 30,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed by fire, with loss of $6,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—W. E. Cooper Lum- 
ber Co. at 4600 West Pico Boulevard, had yard 
and plant destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at $19,000. The fire spread throughout the block 
and damaged the adjacent plant of the Woodhead 
Lumber Co. and also that of the Service Mate- 
rials Co. 


ILLINOIS. Flanagan—E. F. Kent & Co. lumber 
yard suffered loss by fire estimated at $20,000. It 
is reported the loss was covered by insurance and 
that the company will rebuild. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Kloten—Kloten Lumber & 
Machine Co. damaged by fire; loss estimated at 
$15,000, partially covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Lorain—Wood Lumber Co. had main mill 
and construction shop destroyed by fire, with an 
estimated loss of $22,000, partially covered by in- 
surance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Westwood Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co.’s flooring plant was destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $200,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 





“Effects of Fire on Forests” is a bibliography 
just issued by the United States Forest Service 
Library, Washington, D. C. It is planned that 
the issue will be followed by others, each em- 
bracing one phase of the forest problem, 
eventually to be issued as a comprehensive 
bibliography. The period covered is from 1912 
to September, 1938. Emphasis has been placed 
on North American forestry literature. No 
attempt has been made to compare, analyze or 
evaluate the references included. 
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Order a Mixed Car Today 
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W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 
Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 


Wasurncron, D. C., Jan. 22.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re- 
port for two weeks ended Jan. 13, 1940, covering mills whose statistics for both 1940 and 1939 are 
available, and percentages comparison with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period 
of 1939: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cent 
TWO WEEKS: Rpte. 1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 


Total Softwoods .. 405 
Total Hardwoods.. 81 


Total Lumber ..... 469 


334,902,000 110 344,316,000 104 384,218,000 110 
17,213,000 106 14,894,000 106 16,349,000 111 


352,115,000 109 359,210,000 104 400,567,000 110 
Total Flooring .... 80 16,517,000 113 12'789,000 103 16,746,000 94 


RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 22.—Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills of un- 
filled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 13: 


No. of Mills Unfilled Orders 
940 1939 





Gross Stocks 
40 193 





Reporting 
Total Softwoods® .........c0- 400 735,601,000 647,226,000 3,603,630,000 3,791,696,000 
Total Hardwoods* ........... 81 53,743,000 59,312,000 352,472,000 388,606,000 
eB ee eee 467 789,344,000 706,538,000 3,956,102,000 4,180,302,000 
Hardwood Flooring .......... 89 54,356,000 68,553,000 93,775,000 112,469,000 


a Northern mills, 14 reported on softwood, 15 on hardwood unfilled orders; 16 mills on 
stocks. 





NATIONAL STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER BY REGIONS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s report for the four weeks ended Dec. 30 and for fifty-two weeks ended that date, cover- 
ing mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentage comparison with 
statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1938: 

P 


v. No. er- Per- Per- 

Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cent 
FOUR WEEKS: Rptg. 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine .... 128 123,958,000 102 110,215,000 97 97,779,000 91 
Wreee CoOst .ccccs ‘ 130 359,612,000 110 343,333,000 105 351,402,000 98 
Western Pine ..... 113 221,549,000 129 224,747,000 98 232,555,000 94 
California Redwood 13 26,362,000 109 21,744,009 115 19,817,000 87 
Southern Cypress.. 10 8,111,000 79 7,762,000 ss 7,353,000 87 
Northern Pine .. _— # “piteaedwns bs 8,059,009 145 7,362,000 104 


Northern Hemlock 18 4,069,000 9% 5,507,000 111 


722,£41,000 102 


4,277,000 104 
725,598,000 


Total Softwoods. 421 744,038,000 114 


96 

Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods 764 23,625,000 124 21,972,000 101 20,152,000 96 
Northern Hardwoods 18 14,413,000 177 8,393,000 149 7,113,000 7 

Total Hardwoods. 82 38,038,000 140 30,365,000 111 27,265,000 96 

Total Lumber ... 485 782,076,000 115 752,606,000 102 752,863,000 96 
Oak Flooring..... ‘ 65 33,081,000 ‘ 28,090,000 22,599,000 
Maple, Beech and 

Birch Flooring... 15 4,779,000 4,119,000 2,769,000 
FIFTY-TWO WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine .... 133 1,708,893,000 104 1,795,428,000 104 1,803,523,000 105 
West Coast ....... 130 4,917,955,000 123 5,053,566,000 121 5,138,144,000 121 
Western Pine ..... 116 3,425,788,000 121 3,621,348,000 115 3,602,568,000 111 
California Redwood 13 366,434,000 110 370,388,000 110 372,354,000 109 
Southern Cypress... 10 128,209,000 92 131,088,000 104 116,375,000 104 
Northern Pine .. .. 10 82,725,000 90 136,222,000 140 142,975,000 150 
Northern Hemlock. 18 75,082,000 92 106,900,000 159 99,595,000 137 





Total Softwoods. 430 10,705,086,000 117 11,214,940,000 116 11,275,534,000 115 
Hardwoods: 


Southern Hardwoods 768 


265,089,000 113 
Northern Hardwoods 18 ; 


325,128,000 128 
107,983,000 96 


320,831,000 12 
119,794,000 160 


115,263,000 151 





Total Hardwoods 86 373,072,000 107 444,922,000 136 436,094,000 132 
onke ta} Lumber om 498 11,078,158,000 117 11,659,862,000 116 11,711,628,000 115 
eevee E 5,594, on 06,852, ‘Ss E ee 
Oak Flooring . . 4 55 406,852,000 405,720,000 
Birch Flooring .. 15 58,483,000 59,891,000 57,484,000 


*Units of production. 


These figures are from “identical mills” which report for both 1939 a 
he zur s nd 1938. f 
additional mills report for 1939 only. For the year, 1939, they added to the ae “Of 
identical mills,” less than % of one percent to softwood production, 27 percent to hard- 


wood production, 1.3 percent to total lumber output, : 
age to shipments and new business. ee ae a 


REGIONAL UNFILLED ORDERS AND STOCKS DEC. 30 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 22.—Following is the monthly statement by regions of eight groups 


of identical mills and two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock 
footage on Dec. 30: ' 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwoods— Mills 1939 1938 939 1938 
Spathern vane Stee eee cere eeees +» 116 63,227,000 55,954,000 459,276,000 486,675,000 
Weste : Pi sete eee ee ee eeeeeees 130 383,577,000 309,923,000 847,831,000 895,434,000 
Calif +4 Red Cee eee e eee eeeee 103 203,886,000 215,680,000 1,503,745,000 1,587,912,000 
So ete we MEGWO00d ...cccccccce 13 27,596,000 28,958,000 295,753,000 305,762,000 
ot te —" Correo ccccces 10 4,790,000 6,550,000 195,203,000 204,176,000 
et Herml aN teeter eeeeees 10 5,004,000 5,832,000 106,403,000 152,738,000 
n CMIOCK 2... eee eeeeee 12 2,384,000 8,445,000 51,566,000 88,714,000 
Total Softwoods ............. 394 690,464,000 631,342,000 3,459,777,000 3,721,411,000 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 762 33,395,000 38,492,000 226,607,000 244,765,000 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 14 15,432,000 17,273,000 109,987,000 124,960,000 
Total Hardwoods ............. 76 48,827,000 55,765,000 336,594,000 369,725,000 
Total Lumber ............. i 458 739,291,000 687,107,000 3,796,371,000 4,091,136,000 
Flooring— 
SE WIC ccccccecesesceces 75 42,705,000 53,658,000 79,721,000 97,059,000 
PEMIIO DIOOTIRE cdccccicccvcceces 15 9,347,000 9,279,000 14,617,000 17,460,000 


yUnits of production. 
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Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN)]) 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 24.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Jan. 20: 


Average weekly number of mills, 122 
Units,7 104 


Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 62,822,000 
BOtEE BYOGUCTIOR icc ciccsseciccs 54,059,000 
I 47,762,000 
CGCEH POCCIVOE oc. disieiicnciniccseens 53,599,000 


Number of mills, 119; Units,j 102 


On Jan. 20, 1940 
RINE OPED 26s cecidcwtecesceees 68,539,000 
Se HOE. é. Ciceinaiecieeeew meen es 402,492,000 
*Oct. 26, 1936, to Oct. 28, 1939. 
Unit is 304,000 feet of ‘3-year average” 
production. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 13: 

Report of an Average of 111 Mills: 
Total for 2 weeks ended 


Jan. 13, 1940 Jan. 14, 1939 
Production ...... 82,820,000 69,014,000 
Shipments ....... 104,981,000 116,225,000 
Orders received.. 111,977,000 99,731,000 


Report of 111 Identical Mills: 
Jan. 13, 1940 Jan. 14, 1939 
Unfilled orders... 222,533,000 199,211,000 
Gross stocks..... 1,587,156,000 1,605,707,000 
Report of 111 Identical Mills: 


c———Tootal for es 


Production ...... 82,312,000 68,534,000 
Shipments ....... 105,080,000 117,235,000 
ee 112,712,000 100,331,000 





December Fair Month for 
Appalachian Hardwoods 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 22.—Holiday influ- 
ences considered, December was a fair month 
for Appalachian hardwood demand, but produc- 
tion and shipments underwent shrinkages of 11 
and 16 percent, respectively. Production ex- 
ceeded sales by 3 percent. According to the 
monthly barometer of the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.), which gives the 
performance of 65 band mill units, December 
witnessed no important change in unsold stocks; 
unfilled orders at the end of the month were 
equivalent to six weeks’ production at Decem- 
ber rate. December shipments were 20,465,000 
feet, against 24,858,000 feet in November ; sales, 
19,257,000 feet, against 21,095,000 feet, and pro- 
duction, 19,939,000 feet, against 22,773,000 feet. 
1939 witnessed decided improvement in the 
statistical position of the industry, its extent 
being indicated by the following summary : 


Production Sales Shipments 
tee 219,081,000 250,467,000 253,102,000 
BE wines 172,062,000 183,620,000 183,849,000 
Gain, 1939 over 

1938, percent 27 36 37 


During 1939 and 1938, Appalachian hardwood 
production trailed both sales and shipments, the 
margin between production and shipments rep- 
resenting a shrinkage in mill stocks amounting 
to 18 percent for both years, eleven percent 
occurring in 1939. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 13, 1940, totaled 1,260,105 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 56,220 cars (an in- 
crease of 4,743 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Dec. 30, 1939); grain, 58,915 
cars; livestock, 26,630 cars; coal, 313,080 cars; 
ore, 18,613 cars; coke, 24,288 cars; merchan- 
dise, 267,386 cars, and miscellaneous, 494,973 
cars. The total loadings for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 13 show an increase of 55,018 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 30. 
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Hymeneal 


HAMPTON-BROOKS—Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
H. Brooks, Little Rock, Ark., have just an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Elizabeth, to George Minor Hampton, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 16, at Kansas City, Mo. The 
bride’s father, as an advertising counsel, 
handles the promotional work of several 
lumber companies and associations, and is 
well known to members of the industry. The 
young couple will be at home after Feb. 1 
at the Colonial apartments, 410 thirteenth 
street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


EDMISTON-SALLEE — Miss Margie Allin 
Sallee, daughter of Mrs. Malissa Sallee, Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., and William D. Edmiston, son 
of W. D. Edmiston, Sr., Crab Orchard, Ky., 
were married Jan. 4, at Harrodsburg. Mr. 
Edmiston is a partner with his brother in 
the Edmiston Lumber Co., Danville, Ky. Fol- 
lowing a honeymoon trip to Georgia and 
Florida, Mr. and Mrs. Edmiston made their 
home at 852 West Lexington St., Danville. 


BLACK-BAILEY—Mrs. Daisy Bailey was 
married to John R. Black, Jan. 9, at the First 
Methodist church parsonage in Bedford, Ind. 
Mr. Black is the senior member of the Black 
Lumber Co., Bedford, Ind., and a member of 
the Dunn Memorial Hospital executive board. 
The bride is a past regent of the John Wal- 
lace chapter, D. A. R., and is a member of 
the Methodist church choir and of the music 
department of the Women’s Department Club. 


RIPLEY-ROBERTS — Miss Mary Howard 
Roberts of Los Angeles, was married to 
Alexander Baillie Ripley of Los Angeles in 
Beverly Hills, Cal., Jan. 18. Mr. Ripley is 
the son of Mrs. William Reynolds Ripley, of 
Tacoma, Wash., and the late Mr. Ripley, who 
was an executive of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Company, Tacoma, door and plywood manu- 
facturers. The bride is the daughter of Mrs. 
Eugene DeWitt Roberts of Los Angeles. She 
is a member of the Junior League of Los 
Angeles, attended Annie Wright. Seminary 
in Tacoma and St. Nicholas School in Seattle 
and was graduated from the Marlborough 
School for Girls in Los Angeles. Mr. Ripley 
attended Shawnigan Lake School for Boys, 
Harvard School for Boys and Leland Stan- 
ford University. He is a member of Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternity and the University Club 
of Los Angeles. Following their honeymoon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ripley will make their home in 
Los Angeles. 


Announcement has been made by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Buffelen of Tacoma, Wash., of the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss Clasina 
Buffelen, to William Michael Haley, son of 
Mrs. K. R. Haley, also of Tacoma. Mr. Buf- 
felen is a prominent lumberman and furni- 
ture manufacturer. The wedding has been 
set for March 27. Miss Buffelen attended 
Marylhurst College in Oregon and the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound in Tacoma, where she 
was a member of Kappa Sigma Theta 
sorority. Mr. Haley attended George Wash- 
ington University. 





Lumber Market Course 
in 1939 


(Continued from Page 25) 


ings increased following the outbreak of 
war, many orders being placed for car 
and track material. It is likely that if the 
railroads obtain a favorable reorganiza- 
tion measure from Congress, their accu- 
mulated needs will bring them into the 
lumber market for large quantities in 
1940. Furniture plant operations through- 
out 1939 were at considerably higher lev- 
els than in the previous year, and were 
being speeded up in the second half of 
1939, 

Weather influences caused important 
distortions in the 1939 course of trade. 
Farm business was slow in getting going 
because of protracted cold and rain; mid- 
year brought reports of torrential rains 
and floods in the South and a destructive 
hurricane in the Lake States, while in the 
fall the Northeast, Southwest and North- 
west all suffered from drouth. But total 
farm yields were large, in proportion to 
the restricted market, with the war clos- 
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ing most export outlets for produce, so 
that prices were too low to furnish stim- 
ulus to farm building. The bad weather 
of early in the year had its effect on the 
lumber industry in restricting production, 
more especially in the South; the drouth 
in the Northwest and Northeast enforced 
heavy curtailment ; but a mild fall resulted 
in outputs above seasonal normal in the 
western pine region and the South. Other 
distortions of the market’s course resulted 
from labor and legal causes; in the fall, 
buying from the West Coast was stimu- 
lated by threats of a marine tie-up; and 
that from the South by the going into 
effect of an increase in minimum wages. 
In the fourth quarter, there was prac- 
tically no buying by the Atlantic coast 





63 


and California to get in ahead of advances 
in vessel rates that were going into 
effect late in 1939 or early in 1940. The 
fall movement from the South was some- 
what retarded by a desire to wait until 
new rail rates went into effect early in 
1940. But the most serious influence on 
the market’s course was the outbreak of 
war in Europe, upon which many dis- 
tributors and consumers began to buy 
speculatively and thus bring about a 
sharp rise in prices, only to withdraw 
quickly and allow the market to move 
toward former levels. 





AVERAGE FIRE LOss per mile of railroad in 
1938 was $16.63, compared with $21.81 in 1928, 
or a reduction of 24 percent. 





proved performance 


ESSCO Southern Pine 





Popularity built on satisfaction-giving quality has 
brought ESSCO Lumber to the fore. It is lumber of 
tested by time . 
wear and weather .. . tried and proved under most ex- 
acting conditions. For 61 years critical buyers have 
been putting their lumber requirements up toESSCO. 
They continue to do so because this lumber gives satis- 
faction and this company gives good service. There is an 
ESSCO product for every lumber need. Why not check 


your needs and order now? 


ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 
ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 
ESSCO Oak Flooring 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 


. tested by 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Four 


Our Window Frame Source of Supply is 


' Pullman Mfg. Corporation, 1196 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
1 We would like further information, 

WI. ikon ssh kee Hines insane here we Peer e rrr yy TT 
i DIE. ne Keane 4s dare soesene@ennesd 00-06: 8:0600S000:646500000406008 
iy 

I 


Overhead PU LLMAN 


For Double-Hung Windows of Today 
EASY OPERATION, Smooth and Noiseless, PERFECT BALANCE 


Narrow Mullions—No weight Boxes—PRICED RIGHT 
Fastened or Detached without removing Sash, Stops or Weatherstrip. 


GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF THE BUILDING 


Ss Benn waeweesc ewan wees ease we2aeeensen™ 





LIFE -TIME 
SASH 
BALANCES 











Tape Hook 
Patent Pending 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 22.—Annual meetings of 
the retail groups in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut have 
been held, and fully reported in this publication 
with the climax to come this week in New York 
when approximately three thousand will register 
to take part in a highly informative program 
from the standpoint of the retail dealer. Here 
in Boston, the New England group of inter- 
coastal distributors selected Farnham W. Smith 
of the Blanchard office to serve another year 
as chairman. The annual of the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Association at the Univer- 
sity Club was purely routine at the business 
session, but took on unusual importance at the 
evening dinner function. H. I. Hymans, chair- 
man of the executive committee of Northeast- 
ern Timber Marketing Association, was the 
chief speaker. He had signed a contract sev- 
eral weeks ago with Government representa- 
tives, to take over the entire production of 
pine lumber salvaged from the hurricane-felled 
logs in New England at the fixed price of $24 
a thousand, as it stands at hundreds of mill 
sites. He must file a bond for $800,000 and 
make a cash deposit of $100,000 on or before 
Jan. 1. This date was extended to Jan. 10 at 
midnight and his talk was about three hours 
short of that dead-line. He frankly outlined 
all steps taken leading up to and subsequent 
to the signing of the contract. At the contract 
price, few wholesalers had been found who 
were willing to assume the necessary responsi- 
bilities involved. Provisions for bond and cash 
payments at midnight would be allowed to lapse, 
and he would then be ready to negotiate with 
Government officials for a new and more favor- 
able contract. The old contract called for pay- 
ments to the Government of $850,000 quarterly 
over a period of 4% years, and, in the present 
uncertain state of the market, the obligations 
were far too hazardous. He would insist upon 
annual or periodic price adjustments to keep 
his costs in line with the market trend of com- 
peting pines such as Idaho and Ponderosa. 
There had been a series of day and night 
conferences in New York prior to this Boston 
address, participated in by Government officials, 
Mr. Hymans’ marketing group, and by another 
group of wholesalers headed by J. A. Currey, 
of the J. C. Turner Lumber Co., Irvington, 
N. Y., who is also president of National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
though the latter association is in no way 
officially interested in any of the plans for mar- 
keting this excess stock of hurricane pine. At 
this writing, no definite new proposals have 
been evolved. It is the announced policy of 
the Washington officials to protect the market 
for eastern pine by moving this stock of 600,- 
000,000 to 800,000,000 feet of salvaged and Gov- 
ernment owned lumber into consuming markets 
outside New England, and possibly to England. 
The Government’s price of $24 was set with a 
view to enabling Forest Service to return to 
the Disaster Finance Corp. the $12,000,000 
loaned plus 3 percent interest, with the further 
hope that the log owners who had received 
90 percent of the scale value of their logs could 
be paid the remaining 10 percent or more in 
closing the account. The consensus in informed 
lumber circles offers little hope that—barring 
development of an unusually strong market for 
pine lumber during the sale period of this 
Government owned stock—there would be any 
further payments to log owners. That regular 
operators are faced with a real problem in 
bringing order out of chaos in the market for 
eastern pine, is shown in recent statements of 
leading mill men, and by officials of the New 
England Lumbermen’s Association, to the effect 
that the forced cutting from their lands of 
hurricane-felled logs has caused an excess 
accumulation of square edged pine that carries 
their current holdings far beyond normal. This 
should be clearly shown in the official report 


of stocks on hand at the annual meeting of the 
association in Manchester on Jan. 31. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Cargo deliveries at 
Boston to date in January have totaled 4,600,- 
000 feet, and nearly every parcel went direct 
to buyers in filling old orders, leaving very 
few unsold lots in storage at terminals. 
Some business has been placed by the dealers 
at the discount level of $7 from page 17 of 
the new West Coast list, No. 33, which in- 
cludes the advance of $1 in the freight 
charge, but buyers have apparently failed to 
place orders as freely as the growing scarcity 
of ship space would seem to warrant. Ship- 
ping points on the West Coast report all 
space taken through February, and that 
available ship space through March has been 
largely contracted for and will be wholly 
taken up within another week. That means 
that the buyer here who must have stock 
before late June, is on the spot and must 
place schedules promptly if he is to secure 
any of the late March space that is still open. 
Hemlock is almost completely out of the 
market, and when available it is held at the 
same price as fir—for the first time perhaps 
in trade history. This unusual position of 
hemlock is traceable to pressure for hemlock 
pulp supplies for use in munitions plants. 
The local market for boards is strengthening, 
with the No. 2 generally quoted at $29.50, 
and No. 3 at $27, though some lots have been 
sold from storage at 50 cents less. There are 
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with the 1%-inch uniformly held at $3.50, 
and the wider size at $4@4.25, delivered at 
Boston rate points. Eastern white cedar 
shingles are fairly active and steady in price 
at $4.35 for the top grade of extras; $3.95 
for clears; with the 2nd clears and clear 
walls at $3.20. There has been a good vol- 
ume of orders for West Coast red cedars, 
as the dealers call for all-rail deliveries for 
the early spring trade. Delivered quotations 
are quite uniform and steady at $4.76 for the 
18-inch Perfections; with the 16-inch 5X 
No. 1 at $4.31; No. 2, $3.56 and No. 3, $2.91. 
There are local distribution yards here that 
are offering small lots of waterborne shingles 
to dealers at $4.25 for No. 1 Perfections; 
$4.80 for 5X No. 1; $3.85 for No. 2, and $3.45 
for 3’s. There are lots available at 10 and 
even 20 cents less, but such offerings are not 
from fresh, bright stock. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThere has been free 
buying of inch round edge by the box shops, 
as they seek supplies and the mill yards 
are quite bare of desirable lots. There are 
offerings of narrow as low at $12 at the mill, 
and we hear of lots of wider average being 
delivered at Boston rate points at $18 and 
even as high as $20. There are ample sup- 
Plies of square edge, with the inch No. 4 com- 
mon priced as low as $24@26 delivered at 
short-haul points, and as high as $28@29 
for the 6- to 10-inch f.o.b. the mill. The 
manufacturers are to hold their annual meet- 
ing in Manchester, N. H., on Jan. 31, when 
a complete check of lumber on hand at the 
mills—sold and unsold—will be presented and 
discussed. The stock of Government-owned, 
hurricane pine that still lacks a sound sell- 
ing program, continues to cause grave con- 
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WOODEN POTATO BOXES are prominent on the Union Pacific Potato Demonstration 
and Exposition Train which will run through principal potato growing districts of Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado and the middle West, the above being part of exhibit constructed 
by Roscoe G. Duthie, of Wooden Box Institute, San Francisco, which includes samples of 
utility field crates, shipping boxes and export crates. Potato growers are showing an 
increasing interest in wooden boxes for reducing damage in handling. Wooden field 
boxes have been used with considerable success, especially for storing seed potatoes, 
as superior ventilation results in higher grade and less rotting. Crates are needed for 
the increasing export of seed potatoes to South American countries since the inception 
of the war in Europe, where supplies were formerly obtained 





no British Columbia cargoes afloat bound 
here, and it is said that no British Columbia 
shipper has any ship space available to move 
Atlantic coast cargo. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The placing of orders 
by the yards for either spruce dimension or 
boards has been in small volume through 
December and thus far in January. On the 
other hand, all active winter mills report full 
order files to cover all February production, 
and at prices that have prevailed since the 
middle of December. The pressure at the 
Canadian mills to move all English war 
orders for spruce for which vessels are avail- 
able, furnishes a problem to producers and 
distributors as to the probable direction of 
the market through the first half of the year. 
Only limited amounts of Maine and Canadian 
spruce will be available for the New England 
and New York trade. The Timber Control 
Board in England will take every foot of 
spruce that the Canadian mills can ship. Under 
agreement with the English war office, Cana- 
dian log input will be substantially increased. 
At the Maine mills the log supply will be 
above normal by about 10 percent. Prices 
for dimension and boards delivered at Bos- 
ton rate points continue at the level estab- 
lished by most mills about Dec. 15, as pre- 
viously reported in this column. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Sales of spruce 
lath are confined to small lots in mixed cars, 


cern among the regular operators whose 
supply of square edge is well above normal. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — January thus 
far has brought very little new business to 
the mills. Demand from the woodworkers 
and furniture plants has been seasonally 
slow, and the maple heel shops are placing 
very few new orders, for 8/ and 9/4 maple, 
though some of the larger plants have ex- 
hausted their surplus carried over from last 
season and again are in a buying mood. 
Shippers are holding at $75 for 2-inch full 
length maple plank to grade No. 2 common 
and better, and there have been sales at 
this figure. Another week of active buying 
will place the market upon a definite price 
basis. 


The spruce sawmills at Portage Lake and 
St. Francis, Me., operated by the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., of Boston are in production for 
the rest of the winter, the mill at Portage 
starting up Jan. 22. 

Harry C. Philbrick, of H. C. Philbrick Co., 
176 Federal street, Boston, is devoting two 
weeks to a tour among his shippers in the 
South. 

The sawmill of the Augusta (Maine) Lum- 
ber Co., at Bingham, cutting 30,000 feet of 
spruce daily, was destroyed by fire on Jan. 13. 
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Two million feet of lumber was saved. W. H. 
Dalton, of Augusta, manager, is pushing recon- 
struction. 


Raymond E. Rendall, of Alfred, Me., has 
been appointed to the four year term as Maine 
forest commissioner to succeed Waldo N. 
Seavey, of Lovell. The new commissioner is a 
graduate of University of Maine and of the 
Yale School of Forestry. 


More than 100 owners of extensive timber 
tracts in the section of New Hampshire tribu- 
tary to Rochester gathered in that city Jan. 11 
to discuss ways and means for co-operating 
with Federal officials in dealing with the cur- 
rent extraordinary fire hazard. Speakers were 
Virgil Lancaster, of the New Hampshire Tim- 
ber Salvage Administration, and L. E. New- 
man, of Concord, State timber rust agent. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Transactions in lumber have been at the low 
point of the year, though within the past week 
the larger retail yards have definitely renewed 
their interest in securing supplies for rounding 
out their yard stocks before the active building 
season starts late in March. Uncertainty as to 
transport cost has been cleared by the recent 
announcement of a $1 increase in the water rate 
effective Feb. 15. Both buyer and seller appear 
to be convinced that a price level has been 
reached that will hold indefinitely, and that 
the only difficulty will be in securing ship 
space. For several months the local dealer 
has been depending upon transit lots, or 
small parcels from the distribution yards. 
Ship space is now being used chiefly for mov- 
ing ordered lots, and transit lots and mill 
order schedules are quite definitely upon a 
price parity at local wholesale offices. For 
mill shipment orders on the $15 freight rate, 
the discount base on fir schedules is quite 
firmly fixed at $7, and moves from page 16 to 
17 of the West Coast price manual No. 33. By 
reason of very scant offerings of hemlock, 
either in the form of dimension or boards, the 
hemlock dimension discount is at the same 
$7 level with fir. There has been some 
jockeying of space in order to give a favored 
customer the advantage of the lower rate, 
and January shipment of needed stock, but 
it is safe to say that all orders booked since 
Jan. 15 have taken the $15 freight rate and 
the $7 discount from page 17. Of boards— 
fir and/or hemlock but mostly fir—there have 
been sales at local docks as high as $29.50 
for No. 2 common, and $27 for 3’s, but some 
lots have been moved at 50 cents to $1 
lower, though there is no talk of distress lots 
being held here. One yard here was able to 
place an order for a round million feet of fir 
dimension for shipment at the old freight 
rate, and a nearby Connecticut yard with a 
similar order to place was obliged to parcel 
it out to several shippers mostly at the $15 
freight rate, in order to secure reasonably 
prompt shipments. 

The demand for eastern spruce is limited 
by the ability of the mills to accept dimen- 
sion orders for early spring delivery. At the 
mills on both sides of the Canadian line there 
are fair supplies of dry boards, but no 
embarrassing surplus, nor any tendency to 
shade prices. All fall and winter price ad- 
vances have been fully maintained to create 
a definitely “sellers market,’ supported by 
a strong call from England to move over- 
seas all the spruce for which ship space can 
be obtained. For delivery in carload lots 
at Harlem River rate points, the Maine mills 
are quoting small dimension at $35@36 for 
the 2x3- and 4-inch, and up to $43@45 for 
the 10- and 12-inch. There are no unsold 
cargoes of dimension or random here, and 
most offices are holding firmly at $35@36 for 
small cargoes shipped direct. 

The consensus of retail dealers in the New 
York area points to a more active market 
for lumber in 1940 than was developed in 
1939. A leading local dealer said: “I am en- 
couraged by the fact that scores of important 
projects for groups of homes were held up 
last year by various elements or causes, 
chiefly uncertainty as to probable price 
trends for material. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that many of these projects are com- 
ing to us this year for lumber supplies.” 





_ CLAIMS resulting from loss and damage to 
freight due to train accidents in 1938 were 41 
percent less than in 1937, 








DEWALT offers 
NEW WAY TO SELL 
MORE LUMBER! 


Sell Custom-Cut LUMBER 


“Custom-Cut” lumber, ready-to-nail, is the answer to MORE 
PROFITS, in season and out, for lumber retailers. 

A lumber merchant has primarily two things to sell — 
PRICE and FRIENDLY SERVICE — where other nearby mer- 
chants offer lumber of equal quality. Cutting price might make 
lumber easier to sell, but it may lead to a price war that will 
eliminate profits. Friendly service is a surer road to profit. 

Make lumber easier to use. You automatically increase its 
sale. Prepare lumber the way your customers want to use it. 
Your labor in the yard may be less costly than your customer’s 


WFAA for a -_ and frequently you can employ its idle time between orders 


at no additional labor costs. Then, by delivering the cut-to- 
order lumber at less cost than your customers can buy it (at 
cut rates and adding his cost of cutting), you render a service 
that will make your lumber easier to sell. 

To “Custom-Cut” your lumber—DeWalt is your machine— 
speedy, accurate, flexible, profitable! Actually a mill in itself 
—custom-cutting every piece of lumber framing to order. 

Look at the three DeWalt Woodworkers shown on this 
page. Picture one of these in your yard, or on the job. Choose 
your DeWalt. Cash in on the “Custom-Cut” lumber METHOD! 
Make an investment in one DeWalt — get the work of many 
machines. Save the cost of many machines. Prices start at $150. 


Wy — We are interested in qualified men to add 
WA MODEL GE to our sales organization at three different 
locations. Please write for complete details. 


50 DeWautr 





533 FOUNTAIN AVE. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


OPERATIONS FREE sooxiet—senp For yours 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Buyers are 
holding off. Line-yard buying has not been 
resumed since the year-end, cold weather be- 


ing undoubtedly a factor. Prices continue 
steady, to slightly weaker on dimension espe- 
cially. Most inquiries are from shoppers 
looking for bargains. 
INTERCOASTAL—Shortage of space has 
weakened prices about 50 cents here. All 


February space is gone, despite the rate in- 
crease of $1. If ship space continues inade- 
quate, emergency needs and dry common are 
likely to be shipped by rail. 


CALIFORNIA—Ship space is adequate but 
purchases are small. Prices are steady. Large 
stocks on the docks unsold have temporarily 
glutted the market. 


EXPORT—Japan buys very little. 
orders come from South China; freights to 
Hongkong are up $2. Rate to South Africa 
advances $6 a thousand in March, or about 
two and one-half times the pre-war. South 
Africa had been buying good quantities from 
British Columbia, but is not now active. The 
South American east coast is quiet, due to 
currency restrictions and overstocking; a fair 
business comes from the west coast. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Government and 
home building requirements continue to hold 
imports of lumber to a high level. There is 
no ship shortage. 





A few 





SHINGLES—A slightly weaker price sched- 
ule reflects quiet in the industry. Stocks are 
not increasing, despite increased production. 





LOGS—Prices are steady and unchanged. 
Inventories are being maintained at satis- 
factory levels. 

Tacoma, Wash. 
WEST COAST WOODS—The market ap- 


pears to be steady. Domestic buying, in both 
rail- and water-served markets, is showing 
a consistent increase, and both inquiries and 


orders point toward an upturn in the off- 
shore market. The shortage of shipping to 
handle offshore cargoes, however, continues 
acute. An unusually mild winter has per- 


mitted woods operations to go ahead steadily, 
so log supplies appear ample. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMEN T—The 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 74,335,600 feet of lumber dur- 
ing December, 1939, compared with 51,213,600 
feet in November, and 76,642,400 feet in De- 
cember, 1938. The December, 1939, movement 
was somewhat above earlier expectation. 
Searcity of cargo space in the intercoastal 
trade, and reluctance of mills to curtail pro- 
duction have resulted in an overburdening of 
California ports and a softening of the mar- 


Pacific 


ket. During 1939, vessels of the association 
moved a total of 902,102,800 feet of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest to California 
ports. December distribution was as follows: 
Feet 
BRM WRAMCISCO. 2. ccccccecvecete 16,303,200 
ane re 365,000 
Redwood City .............06- 748,000 
Santa Barbara..............6.. 830,100 
EE. cle he eee ewe Ada oa ook oer 242,000 
Bi MRMOIES «6 cc cccseavesecseve 46,747,500 
NO 6 noe cs eenmwadeneacen 9,099,800 
po ee er eee 74,335,600 
Other receipts at Redwood City brought its 
December total to 1,358,865 feet. December 


movement to Los Angeles was 12,363,200 feet 
more than in November, and the December 
movement was greater by 3,591,900 feet to 
San Francisco, and by 6,176,000 feet to San 
Diego, than the November figures. 


OFFSHORE SHIPMENTS 
from the San Francisco Customs District 
during October, 1939, totaled 5,900 tons, with 
a value of $182,882, a decrease of 2,008 tons 
from September figure. 


INTERCOASTAL RATES — Effective Feb. 
15, rates on eastbound intercoastal shipments 
of lumber, shingles and wood pulp will be 
increased, according to recent announcement 
of Intercoastal Steamship Freight Associa- 
tion. New rates are: Lumber, $15 per 1,000 
board feet, a flat $1 increase; shingles, 75 





Lumber exports 
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Market News from Am 


cents per 100 pounds, an increase of 3 cents; 
woodpulp, 37% cents per 100 pounds, an in- 
crease of 2% cents. 


TERMINAL RATES—tThe Port of Stockton 
has announced, effective Feb. 15, an increase 
of 15 cents per ton in terminal service 
charges. San Francisco’s East Bay terminals 
are also said to be considering an increase 
in service charges. All San Francisco Bay 
terminals recently increased toll charges. 
Ship operators are protesting the action at 
Stockton. 


HARDWOODS—While the local market is 
somewhat spotty, business is better than it 
was last year. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE—Heavy snows 
and sub-zero temperatures have tended to 
retard the movement of lumber. Mills, both 
large and small, were unable to operate at 
a satisfactory pace. Inventories, it is said, 
are not burdensome, and many distributors 
are short of assortments. Mills said that 
mixed-car orders were hard to fill. Price 
lists are fairly steady, although some slight 










BL_LEAD indy: 
STRI 
LUMBER Pnobucrsmasee SOC 


The new exhibit of the Lumber Products-Better 
Paint Campaign at current lumbermen's conven- 
tion. The styling of this home front employs color 
to produce harmony of line and to accentuate 
architectural design. The colors used to attain 
the styling were made by tinting white lead and 
oil to the various desired shades with pure colors- 
in-oil. A light buff shade was used for the body; 
the trim was painted in an off-white ivory tint, 
providing contrast with the body, although at the 
same time, blending with the body color. The 
main color interest centers around the door, 
painted solid shutter-blue. Finally, complementing 
both body and door colors, the shingles on the 
small doorway roof are a warm reddish-brown 





shaving of quotations has been noted, and in 
a few cases, notably flooring, prices were cut 
rather sharply. 


SOUTHERN PINE—A number of mills have 
reduced their common items 50 cents to $1. 
Some rather sharp reductions, up to $2, took 





place in the flooring items, which seem to 
be in surplus. Small-mill stocks are badly 
broken, while larger mills are able to fill 
most orders. 

WESTERN PINE—Slight price easiness 
was noted in Ponderosa. Stocks continue 
badly broken, particularly in No. 4 boards, 


which are strong. A good inquiry was re- 
ported on the part of the larger buyers, but 
neither retail nor factory buyers have yet en- 
tered the market for spring needs. 


HARDWOODS—Production was still fur- 
ther reduced by the snows and cold which 
have made logging quite difficult in this area. 
Sales are said to be running ahead of pro- 
duction. It is reported that southern ash 
is moving freely, with a goodly amount go- 
ing for export. 


OAK FLOORING—Mills have caught up on 
their backlog of orders and now are eagerly 
looking for new business. Prices are mostly 
steady, but some lists of small operators have 
been irregular. Big mills, for the most part, 
have been resisting markdowns and losing 
some business as a result. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Fir mills do not have any 
great amount of stocks, and many are not 
even in a position to make prompt shipments 
of mixed car orders. Dimension prices have 
slipped off as much as $1. Although inquiry 
has been fair, demand continues light. 


CYPRESS—A heavy inquiry is reported for 
cypress, but orders have not materialized. 
Prices are steady. 


SHINGLES—An advance of 5 cents a square 
is reported. Buying has been good, and in- 
quiry heavy. No. 1, 16-inch are scarce. Cana- 
dian sellers are back in the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD MARKET—Order files of 
wholesalers are rather slim. Consumers’ in- 
ventories will be higher than usual, because 
of unexhausted September-October purchases. 
Furniture factories are temporarily out of 
the market, pending reports from Chicago 
and Grand Rapids marts. Appalachian hard- 
wood prices are firm and unchanged; dry 
stocks of FAS white oak are scarce, espe- 
cially in 4- to 6/4, and white oak flooring is 
firmly held; and 2-A yellow poplar stocks 
are low. Southern red and sap gum 4/4 com- 
mon and select are not plentiful. 


SOFTW OODS—Despite the seasonal slow- 





ness in building, sales to retailers are im- 
proving. Southern pine and cypress mills 
are holding prices firmly; reports here are 
that the British have been buying these 
woods actively. 

e J 

Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers are 


marking time during the only zero weather 
in the Deep South in more than a quarter 
century, and the usual seasonal slump in buy- 
ing. January production will be the lowest 
for any month in the past ten years, and mill 
stocks are badly broken, those of dry lumber 
being limited to shed items, as dimension and 
other yard stocks have been soaked for the 
past month. Assortments of upper grade 
items are fairly good, and sales are small. 
Demand is principally for low grades, espe- 
cially in 1x6- and 8-inch. No. 2 and better 
dimension S4S is now moving more freely 
than selected grades of No. 2 and No. 1. Car 
decking is sluggish. Jan. 15 price lists of 
large mills are at the Dec. 1 level, but con- 
centration yards and small mills quote 8 per- 
cent to 15 percent lower on limited amounts, 
with buyers showing little interest. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Business picked up ma- 
terially early last week, but had a setback 
when on Jan. 18 the South experienced one 
of the coldest periods of the past ten years, 


Texas being blanketed with heavy snow. 
Lumber prices are holding firm, though a 


few specials are being offered. Many of the 
railroads are buying rather heavily; one in- 
quiry amounts to four and one-half million 
feet, and as most mills are sold ahead on car 
siding, decking and framing, prices are firm. 
The English Government is endeavoring to 
buy 3x8-inch low grade deals, and ships are 
beginning to pick up cargoes, so all exporters 
are buying as much sawn timber as possible, 
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and the price on 30 cube is firm at $65@67, 
port. Inquiries are coming from South Amer- 
ica and the Islands. 


HARDWOODS—Mills expect large orders 
immediately after the furniture shows. With 
hardwood stocks low and badly broken, 
prices are firm. Oak flooring stocks also are 
low, and prices steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Lath remain firm, 
with stocks small. Though there is very 
little buying of shingles, prices seem firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—A _ cold wave has 
slowed down the market appreciably. In- 
ventories disclosed that stocks in retail 
yards are at a very low ebb. The meager 
stocks at the mills are being steadily cut 
down, with many items now in short supply. 
Prices are firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Stocks at 
the end of the active marketing season were 
badly depleted, so manufacturers are more 
active than usual. Demand for posts is slow 
and retailers are carrying very small stocks. 
Prices remain at levels established some time 
ago. 

MILLWORK—While trade is seasonably 
slow, volume is satisfactory for this time of 
year, and considerable estimate work is be- 
ing done. Although cold weather has inter- 
rupted outside work, much interior work is 
progressing. Prices are steady. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales have re- 
vived. Reports from the furniture shows 
have been encouraging, and in their wake 
have come orders for large quantities of oak, 
gum and willow. Sales are now around 75 
percent of normal production. Prices have 
held firm at about the levels of last Novem- 
ber. Mill stocks are being added to but are 
still below the levels of last year. Overseas 
buying has been curtailed severely, the 
United Kingdom buying only for its war 
needs—and only such materials as are diffi- 
cult to find elsewhere. Through the Timber 
Control, inquiries and orders are being re- 
ceived for heavy green wagon oak, hickory 
logs and ash. Offers for the latter are less 
than prevailing prices, however. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING sales have im- 
proved, and price concessions of $1 to $3 
made by some manufacturers have been can- 
celled. ‘Orders increased in the wake of in- 
ventory+taking time as many retailers found 
themselves with reduced stocks. Production 
has declined heavily, due to the difficulties 
of manufacture at subfreezing temperatures. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand thus 
far during January has been larger than 
many in the business expected. Some buy- 
ers are holding off under the assumption that 
prices will be lower a little later on, but 
most lumbermen confidently believe business 
during the first six months of this year will 
be larger, with corresponding advances in 
prices. Producing sections below the Caro- 
linas have not only had snowfalls, but 
have also been handicapped by heavy rains, 
so their prices have advanced. Throughout 
North Carolina, most mill operations have 
been handicapped by very cold weather, so 
that logs are frozen and sawing made im- 
possible, while much lumber now in the 
woods cannot be gotten to planing mills. 
Demand for 4/4 and thicker B&better air 
dried and kiln dried pine has been a little 
better than “fair” during this month and 
prices are very strong. Little good air dried 
clear stock is to be had at any price. There 
is little demand for No. 1 common. Box 
manufacturers are buying edge or stock 
widths only when they can pick it up at 
their own figures, but most mills are hold- 
ing for advances. Good air dried No. 2 
common and better in stock widths is scarce. 
Large buyers are now holding off for lower 
prices on dressed air dried boards, also 
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dressed and resawn box. Sale of dressed air 
dried boards and roofers has been light in 
this section, but in Georgia and other south- 
ern States demand has improved. Air dried 
roofers have advanced, being quoted f. o. b. 
cars Georgia Main Line rate, at: 4-inch, 
$13@13.50; 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $18.50@19. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The coldest 
weather in several years served to slow 
down the demand, and prices have shown a 
tendency to weaken. The bay here was full 
of ice, so that a number of lumber cargoes 
were stopped. The requirements of the box 
makers kept up well. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Business has narrowed 
to some extent, unusually low temperatures 
taking the edge off demand. But mill prices 
are strong. 


WESTERN WOODS—The call for fir, 
spruce, western white pine and other stocks 
was affected somewhat by heavy frost. 


HARDWOODS — Domestic consumption is 
fair for this season, with the outlook favor- 
able, so, despite absence of foreign buying, 
values are gaining strength. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The market in this 
area turned more irregular this week, de- 
spite a substantial amount of bidding from 
eastern buyers for early spring shipment. 
The market is under some pressure from 
California, as bids from there have ben rang- 
ing lower. 


INTERCOASTAL—The Atlantic coast would 
be a good buyer if cargo space were ob- 
tainable, lumbermen here report. There have 
been inquiries for a substantial volume but 
on a c.if. basis, and virtually no space is 
available. Some orders are being taken for 
general home construction items. 


CALIFORNIA—Knowing intercoastal ton- 
nage to be scarce, California buyers are bid- 
ding down this market, producing a sloppy 
condition, and some business is reported be- 
ing done at lower figures. 


EXPORT—Export market is very dull. There 
is virtually no tonnage on the Pacific in a posi- 
sition to handle any Oriental business should 
such be possible, and rates are very high. 
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South American markets are reported “ir- 
regular” as to demand. 


LOGS—Log supply is ample, with lumber 
production seasonally curtailed in recent 
weeks, though winter logging conditions are 
better than normal. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been interfered with 
by inclement weather, but some wholesalers 
report that their volume to date this year 
has exceeded that of a year ago by a com- 
fortable margin. Most dealers are postpon- 
ing their purchases. Prices in most woods 
have been holding steady, severe weather 
having cut down the output in some leading 
producing districts. Shingle prices are re- 
ported easy. 


HARDWOOD demand has been rather slow 
lately, largely because of the weather. Con- 
sumers are buying as needs arise, and in 
most cases have small stocks. Furniture 
factories are cautious about buying much 
ahead. Prices have been holding about steady. 


WESTERN PINES prices are steady, with 
common Ponderosa and Idaho pines espe- 
cially firm. 


NORTHERN PINE mills have no large sur- 
pluses and are keeping prices steady in most 
items. Industrial concerns are delaying 
their purchases of box lumber. 





Lumber Tie-Up Causes Indict- 
ment of Union Men 


New YorK City, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, two of 
its locals, a trucking union, and eleven union 
officials, headed by Joseph Patrick Ryan, presi- 
dent of the longshoremen’s group, were named 
today in an indictment charging conspiracy to 
violate the Sherman anti-trust laws. The in- 
dictment, returned in the Federal court, charges 
that the unions tied up more than $2,000,000 
worth of lumber on the docks of New York, 
in an effort to make lumber dealers coerce 
their employees into dropping membership in 
a C. I. O. union to join those made defendants 
in the indictment. The indictment alleges that 
those named conspired to prevent retail lumber 
dealers in New York from obtaining lumber 
shipped in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and charged that the activities started in Oct., 
1939, and continuing, have tied up large quan- 
tities of lumber. No wage claims are involved. 





equipment? 
Mr. B.—What do you mean? 


pace, 


I.R.—New equipment. 








That’s No Way To Get Even With The President 


Inquiring Reporter—Is it true, Mr. Blank, that there is a conspiracy among some 
lumbermen who have agreed that they will not make a profit in order to avoid 
paying income tax te Mr. R’s government? 


Mr. Blank—Well, Son, I wouldn’t say things have gone that far. 

I. R—Say, why are so many of them trying to avoid a profit? 

Mr. B—I can’t say that I know any who are avoiding it. 

I. R—Well, why do so many continue to use “horse and buggy days” sawmill 


I, R.—Oh, you know, those “relics of the past” that just can’t keep today’s modern 


Mr. B.—Well, what’s the remedy for that? 


Mr. B—But is there any difference in new equipment and old? 


I. R—Is there any difference in 1932 automobiles and the 1940 models? You'll 
find just about the same in sawmill equipment. 


Mr. B.—Sounds O.K., but where can I find out about it without obligation? 


I. R--Let’s you and me swap places and you do a little inquiring. I would 
suggest Corley. They are the leaders in the up-to-date field. 


Send today for figures on savings Corley Machines are showing over old equipment. You may be surprised. 


CORLEY MANUFACTURING CO. - 


NATCHEZ, MISS. - LITTLE ROCK, ARK. - SEATTLE, WASH. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Here’s What's New 


New Package for Improved Mill- 
board Is Announced 


A new package for asbestos millboard has 
been designed to facilitate ordering, handling, 
shipping and storing, the Philip Carey Co., 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced. The new smooth asbestos millboard 
has taken the place of the old rough-finished 
product. It is priced by the sheet, or square 
foot to eliminate the trouble of weighing and 





figuring prices after allowing for variations in 
weight. Instead of being shipped in 500 pound 
crates, it is now being shipped in the new 100 
pound cartons. It is stated that this carton 
insures delivery without damage, is more easily 
handled, inventoried and stored than the crate 
shipments were. The manufacturer also states 
that the product itself has been improved in 
quality and appearance. 


Overhead Sash Balance with Simple 
Tension Adjustment Offered 


An overhead sash balance designed for the 
double-hung windows of today has been an- 
nounced by the Pullman Mfg. Corp., 1196 Uni- 
versity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. This sash bal- 
ance, it is stated, provides easy operation and 
is smooth and noiseless. Designed for use with 
narrow mullions, this sash balance requires no 
weight boxes and may be fastened or detached 
without removing sash, stops or weatherstrip. 
Readjustment is possible at any time by chang- 
ing the tension of an inside coil spring, using 
an ordinary screw-driver. The balance is guar- 
anteed for the life of the building. 


Ready-mixed White Lead Paint 
Offered in White or Colors 


Several mixed-paint companies are now turn- 
ing out pure white lead paint in colors, the 
Lead Industries Association, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, announced recently. 
Those who do not wish to reduce white lead 
paste to paint consistency may purchase the 
ready-mixed product. It is being distributed 
from key centers, such as, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Richmond and 
Milwaukee, in quantities sufficient to take care 
of spring painting orders. The consumer has 
been accustomed to think of white lead paint as 
being exclusively white, but with the ready- 
mixed paint available in colors, the consumer 
may now be educated to the fact that it may 
be had in tints and shades. 


Booklet on Paint Sales and Profits of 
36 Dealers in 1938 Available 


A booklet covering the statistics of business 
operations of 36 dealers in paint has recently 
been issued by Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 
West 47th St., New York City. This booklet 
has been designed to give any dealer in paint a 
check on his own methods of operation. It 
covers lumber dealers, hardware dealers, and 
paint stores located in 34 different States, in 
towns of under 10,000 to cities of over 100,000 


population. Dealers doing a paint business of 
less than $5,000 up to over $50,000 annually 
are included. Cost price and sales price of all 
types of paint handled are given as well as 
gross profit percentages, and average gross 
profit percentage on the paint department. Lo- 
cation of store and competitive situation is in- 
dicated and methods employed in merchandising 
paint briefly outlined. The booklet is entitled 
“Does It Pay to Sell Paint?” and will be issued 
as long as the supply of copies permits. 


Two Additions to Paint Line Are 
Announced by Manufacturer 


Aluminum House Paint and High Standard 
Primer has recently been added to its paint 
line, the Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
announced. The new aluminum paint has been 
designed for use either as a first coater for new 
wood, or for old painted surfaces that are badly 
worn. It is stated that this paint has passed 
rigid standards and specifications for use under 
these conditions. The primer, made on a con- 
trolled penetration basis, has been designed for 
first coating exterior surfaces to take the guess- 
work out of painting. It is stated that it 
primes satisfactorily regardless of surface ab- 
sorption. The introduction of this product, the 
manufacturer states, has been backed by years 
of laboratory tests and actual field use. 
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Issues Leaflets on Use of Solid 
Hardwood Wall Paneling 


The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co.,, 
hardwood manufacturers, with sales office at 
15th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
mills at Richwood, W. Va., recently issued a 
series of four leaflets dealing with use of 
Cherry River Appalachian solid hardwood wall 
paneling. The various pages deal with paneling 
for schoolrooms, churches, and institutions; for 
club rooms, taverns and restaurants; recreation 
rooms and for homes. Illustrations are shown 
on each page of suitable use of the paneling, 
available in beech, birch, chestnut, poplar, maple, 
red oak and white oak. On the reverse side 
of each page is specification data, listing the 
grades and species, type of paneling; panel 
boards, moldings and trim assembly; together 
with an illustration of these paneling details. 
This literature is available without obligation 
on request to the company at its Philadelphia 
office. 


Wall Paper Company Offers Sales 
Helps to Dealers 


Announcement has been made of the avail- 
ability of dealer sales helps prepared by Lennon 
Wall Paper Co., Joliet, Ill. It is stated that 
these helps were created for the spring selling 
season. The new customer’s sample books will 
also be ready for distribution within a week 
or so. 





For EACH $100 of net income, nearly $77 is 
paid out in dividends by savings and loan asso- 
ciation members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System. 


Drys Green Beech in Cross-Piled Loads 


CANTON, Pa., Jan. 22.—Beginning in 1897, 
as a maker of fine garment-saving hangers, 
Belmar Manufacturing Co., here, has made 
rapid strides in the production of the only line 
of baked varnish and enamel hangers in the 
country. In line with its efficient production 


methods, the company recently installed a mod- 





Window display featuring the Belmar hanger in 
large New York City department store. Display at 
left shows type of clothes hanger in use during 


1850's 








Beech, green-from-the-saw, being 








stacked on cross-piled loads for seasoning in 


ern Moore cross-circulation kiln for seasoning 
cross-piled loads of hardwood lumber. Beech 
green-from-the-saw and quantities of gum and 
maple are seasoned uniformly to the desired 
moisture content. 

Since installing the Moore cross-circulation 
kiln, the company has been able to eliminate 
a large inventory, and has made great savings 
through reduced yard stocks. Between 200,000 
and 300,000 ft. of hardwood lumber was for- 
merly kept on the yard, but this inventory has 
now been eliminated by seasoning lumber green- 
from-the-saw with the new kiln. 

Largely responsible for the success of the 
Belmar hanger—‘The Hanger That’s Shaped 
Like a Man’”—is the skilled craftsmanship and 
careful selection and seasoning of lumber for 
the manufacture of the hangers. The company 
takes great pride in the fact that many of the 
employes have been working with them for a 
“lifetime,” and are thoroughly experienced. 
The company has several window displays 
which are being routed through the different 
cities in the country and recently had a feature 
display in a large New York department store. 
L. M. Marble is president of this progressive 
organization, John Croker is vice-president and 
superintendent, and Francis Fulton, kiln opera- 
tor. 
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L. W. Lykins, secretary of the Central 
Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. Lykins 
are spending a month at Miami Beach, Fla. 


Daniel Wertz, president of the Maley-Wertz 
Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind., has been elected 
president of the Morris Plan Co., (Inc.), of 
that city. 


A. C. Marsh, formerly of Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Portland, Ore., has been appointed comptroller 
of Feather River Pine Mills (Inc.), Feather 
Falls, Calif. 

Harper Baughman, president of the Baugh- 
man Lumber Co., Ponca City, Okla., was re- 
cently elected president of the Ponca City 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Swift Berry, manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., Placerville, Calif., was 
recently elected president of the El Dorado 
County Chamber of Commerce. 


R. H. Perkins, president of the Perkins 
Lumber & Fuel Co., of Rockford, Ill., and Mrs. 
Perkins left Jan. 4, for a month’s trip to laa 
ida by the way of ‘New Orleans. 


The Bruce Lumber Co., Charter Way & 
Harrison St., Stockton, Calif., has been opened 
by Elmer Bruce, who has been part owner 
and manager of the Star Lumber Co. in that 
city. 

John L. MacElreath, formerly of Laurel, 
Miss., recently opened new offices at Ellisville, 
Miss., specializing in the wholesaling of pine. 
- MacElreath has just recovered from a long 
illness. 


John H. Klass, sales manager of the bark 
products division of The Pacific Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was a recent visitor at the company’s 
San Francisco office and the mill at Scotia, 
Calif. 

Frederick D. Lowrey, first vice president and 
general manager of Lewers & Cooke, Ltd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii, recently made a brief trip 
to the United States, calling at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


H. C. Hodges, at one time manager of the 
former Weller Bros. Lumber Co., Creighton, 
Neb., has acquired an interest in the Monroe- 
Wilbur:Lake Lumber Co., South Sioux City, 
Neb., and will act as manager. 


The G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., Brighton, 
Mass., recently announced that Bradford Doty, 
formerly with the wholesale firm of Collins- 
McDonough Co., is now a member of the 
Fuller company’s sales staff. 


A. G. Crissey, Crissey Lumber Co., Colorado 
Spring, Colo., was recently elected president of 
the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Crissey formerly citv councilman, is par- 
ticularly active in civic affairs. 


M. S. Baer, Jr., who is stationed at Boga- 
lusa, La., to supervise the operation of the 
Magazine Lumber Co. mill. an affiliate of R. P. 
Baer & Co., Baltimore, Md., accompanied by 
Mrs. Baer, left recently for a trip to Bermuda. 


Tony Schloss, president of the Baltimore 
Lumber Co., Baltimore. Md.. has been elected a 
vice president of the Old Town Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Association, the leading business 
organization in that section of the city of Balti- 
more. 


W. R. “Dick” Warner, of Cloquet, Minn., 
has been named assistant manager of the 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. Mr. 
Warner had been associated with the lumber 
division of the Northwest Paper Co., a Weyer- 
haeuser associate. 


B. B. Gattie. of London, England, member 
of the British Supply Mission to Canada, and 


. to-send E. 


charged particularly with duties as representa- 
tives in Canada and the United States of the 
British Timber Control, is now stationed in 
Vancouver, B. C. 


The Nichols Hardwood Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., recently completed the erection of 
a new sawmill at Keevil, Ark., which began 
operations Jan. 2. This plant will be devoted 
to the manufacture of hardwood flooring and 
quartersawed oak. 


J. T. Ewing of the Ewing Lumber Co., 
Effingham, IIl., and Mrs. Ewing are spending 
the remainder of the winter at Dunedin, Fla. 
They have planned a number of sightseeing 
trips, providing Mr. Ewing can be pulled away 
from his deep sea fishing. 


‘“Walter C. Nikolaus, for many years mill 
superintendent-for—the Ostrander Railway & 
Timber Co., at Ostrander, Wash., has resigned 
as a member of the Port of Longview, Wash. 
Commission. He recently moved to Clark 
county, Wash., to enter business and manage 
his farm following the closing of the Ostrander 
operations. 


: In the hope of securing a valuable lesson 
#i-the perpetuation of its forest crop from the 
$outhern pine region of the United States, 
thé Province of British Columbia has agreed 
C. Manning, chief forester, on a 
yisit:-to the South, according to A. Wells 
ray, British Columbia minister of lands. 


L. D- Mullins, sawmill operator of Ft. Myers, 
Fla., recently secured the rights to approxi- 
mately 35,000 acres of timber land in the Ridge 
section of Florida, south and east of Bartow, 
and is erecting a sawmill at Lake Ida, two 
miles north of Frostproof. All of the timber 
is pine, much of it virgin. 


Among the western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania lumbermen vacationing in Florida, are 
Harry Miller of A. Miller & Son, Bradford, 
Pa.; Lloyd S. Ware, of Ware & Wyatt, Spring- 
ville, N. Y.; Harold Spring, Franklinville, N. 
Y.; Donald Tenney, East Aurora, N. Y.; and 
A. R. Sherwood, Belmont, N. Y. 


Ben Franklin of the Ben Franklin Lumber 
Co., wholesale lumber firm of Chicago, left Jan. 
13 for a three weeks trip to the west coast. 
His itinerary will include a tour of Pacific 
Northwest mills, calling on a number of his old 
friends, with stops including visits at Seattle 
and Portland before leaving for California. 


Jack H. Dobbin, president Wooden Box 
Institute, San Francisco, attended the meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Standard 
Packaging Institute of Texas at Waco, and the 
conventions of the Southern Box & Crate 
Association and the United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Shippers Association at Houston. 


This country’s declining lumber trade with 
Japan, and renewal of the Japanese trade treaty 
were discussed before the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Chamber of Commerce Forum recently by Col. 
W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. and W. E. 
Priestly, secretary of the China Club of Seattle. 


Harry L. DeMuth, DeMuth Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.. was a Baltimore, Md., visi- 
tor, Jan. 15, making, among other calls, a visit 
to the offices of the P. M. Womble Lumber 
Co. Mr. DeMuth stated that long leaf yellow 
pine and cypress markets have been picking up 
steadily since the turn of the year, and much 
activity now prevails among the mills and dis- 
tributors. 


After nearly ten years of successful admin- 
istration of the national forest in Coeur a Alene, 
Ida., Charles D. Simpson, forest supervisor, has 
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Set of Blue Prints and 


"ee BOOK 


“HOW TO READ BLUE PRINTS” 









Sent to Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson on ““How to Read Blue 
Prints,” and a set of blue print plans,—to 
show you how this 36 year old School for 
Builders makes it easy for men in lumber 
yard offices to list material, estimate costs, 
etc. Drawing of plans included if wanted. 
LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials and building contractors 
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A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
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accepted the supervisorship of the Whitman 
National Forest of the north Pacific region in 
eastern Oregon. Mr. Simpson is succeeded by 
Clarence C. Strong, graduate forester from the 
Oregon Forestry School, who has had experi- 
ence in the forests of northern Idaho. 


Officials of the Capitol Lumber Co., the Car- 
ter-Lee Lumber Co., R. S. Foster Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis Lumber Co., and officials of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, all of 
Indianapolis, will be honored at a dinner, Jan. 
26, given by the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce which will celebrate its own golden 
anniversary, and will honor officials of com- 
panies which have been in operation in that 
city fifty years or more. 


George Wood, manager of the East Side 
Lumber Yard, Santa Cruz, Calif., has resigned 
to go into business for himself. He is succeeded 
by Wendell Van Houten. Twenty-eight years 
ago, Mr. Wood started with what was then 
the East Side Mill & Lumber Co., which was 
known later as Wood Brothers Co. It became 
the East Side Lumber Yard, March, 1939, 
when it was bought by the Santa Cruz Lumber 
Co. 

Dwight Newby severed connections recently 
with the Amarillo Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex., 
of which he had been manager since 1928, to 
devote all of his time to two companies which 
he organized four years ago, the Amarilo Roof- 
ing & Service Co., and the Amarillo Shade & 
Equipment Co. He had been associated with 
the lumber company for the past twelve years, 
and his father, L. B. Newby, directed the ac- 
tivities of the firm for twenty years. 


William J. Clapp & Co., wholesale lumber 
firm of Hagerstown, Md., recently opened a 
Philadelphia branch. The new office is under 
the management of H. H. Buckman, and will 
serve the trade in New York, New Jersey, and 
upper Pennsylvania. W. J. Clapp, president 
of the company, spent two weeks during Jan- 
uary visiting southern mills. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Buckman and B. F. Reaser, 
manager of the firm’s branch at York, Pa. 


Clark W. Hurd, Hurd Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., 
was recently elected president of the Erie 
County Agricultural Society, an organization 
in which he has been interested for many years. 
Nelson S. Taylor of Taylor & Crate, whole- 
sale lumbermen of Buffalo, has been elected vice 
president of the Buffalo Historical Society. He 
was formerly treasurer of the group. Council- 
man James L. Crate, of Buffalo, has been 
elected a member of the Kleinhans Music Hall 
Corporation. 


F. D. Mulholland, Victoria, B. C., president 
of the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, 
was formally installed in office at the annual 
meeting of the group in Toronto, Jan. 22. He 
is widely known in forest circles in Europe, as 
well as on this continent, and is the author of 
“Forest Resources of British Columbia,” as 
well as many articles. He joined the British 
Columbia Forest Service in 1920, was called 
to the head offices of the service in 1925, and 
was named chief forester two years ago. 


“The Paint Store,” was recently opened at 
Jonesboro, Ark., by C. A. Stuck & Sons, retail 
lumber firm. The new store, under the man- 
agement of Jack Maupin, is located directly 
across the street from the lumber yard. Charles 
Stuck and Curmit McCrackin, salesman for 
the company, left Jonesboro, Jan. 20, to at- 
tend the Johns-Manville training school at 
Houston, Tex. William Stuck, another mem- 
ber of the firm, will attend the J-M school in 
Chicago during February. He will be accom- 
panied by Carl Barkley, another of the com- 
pany’s salesmen. 


Walter Perkins recently purchased the con- 
trolling interest of the Georgia Lumber Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. Mr. Perkins’ two sons, 
W. B. and James E. Perkins, will be associ- 
ated with him in the business. C. L. Hume will 
continue as secretary-treasurer, and W. E. 
Hume, who has been with the company since 
1910, will be sales manager. Mr. Perkins, ex- 
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cept for a short time, has been head of the 
company since it opened in 1899. He is also 
president of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and the Carolina Lumber 
Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Wallace E. Difford, Jr., whose father, W. E. 
Difford, is managing director of the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, with headquarters 
in Tacoma, Wash., has just completed the pri- 
mary army pilot’s course at the Ryan School 
of Aeronautics, San Diego, Calif. He will be 
advanced to Randolph field for basic flight 
training. After three months training there, 
he will go to Kelly field for specialized in- 
struction, preparatory to receiving a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the air corps reserve 
and assignment to a station in the United 
States, Hawaii or Panama. 





Assistant Sales Manager Earns 
Promotion to Sales Manager 


LoursviLLte, Ky., Jan. 22.—Appointment of 
John H. Mallon, assistant sales manager for 
the past several years, to sales manager, has 
been announced by E. 
D. Hill, president, Lou- 
isville Cement Co. An 
ex-lieutenant of artil- 
lery in the Rainbow Di- 
vision, Mr. Mallon has 
been associated with 
the Louisville Cement 





JOHN H. MALLON, 
Louisville, Ky.; 
Sales Manager 





Co. ever since his grad- 
uation from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1919. During 
most of this time he 
has specialized on na- 
tional sales and promo- 
tional activities in be- 
half of his company’s 
masonry cement. He is recognized as one of the 
nation’s authorities in this field, as well as in the 
field of natural cements. 

Assistant to Mr. Mallon will be Homer L. 
Baker who has been a field representative for 
the past ten years. Mr. Mallon and Mr. Baker 
will make their headquarters in the company’s 
main office at Louisville, Ky. 








Approximately fifty representatives of the 
lumber and millwork industries of greater New 
York will meet Jan. 30, at 6:30 P. M. at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City to honor 
Julius Stulman, Stulman-Emrick Lumber Co., 
and to rally the industry on behalf of the New 
York and Brooklyn Federations of Jewish 
Charities. Morris E. Ginsberg, D. Ginsberg & 
Sons, (Inc.), and Moses L. Parshelsky, Par- 
shelsky Bros. (Inc.), will serve as associate 
chairman and treasurer, respectively, for the 
dinner. The two federations help to maintain 
116 health and welfare institutions. 


Celebrating fifty years of continuous busi- 
ness, Thomas Bros. at Curtis, Ark., manufac- 
turers of hardwoods and yellow pine, recently 
installed new planing equipment, which has 
stepped the company’s production up to five 
cars of dressed lumber daily. The mill is be- 
lieved to be the oldest continually operated on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad between Texar- 
kana and Little Rock. Following the death of 
the founder, T. A. Thomas, in 1931, the business 
has been continued under the direction of Ira 
A. Thomas, a son. Four other sons, William, 
David, Nathan and Harvey Thomas, are also 
connected with the company. 


B. J. Bagan, treasurer and manager of the 
Washington Door Co., Tacoma, Wash., Mrs. 
Bagan, and George Silbernagel, general sales 
manager of George J. Silbernagel & Sons Co., 
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Chicago, and Wausau, Wis., manufacturer of 
stock millwork, Mrs. Silbernagel, and Mrs. 
August Von Boecklin will sail from San 
Francisco on the Matson “Lurline” Feb. 1, for 
Honolulu to be gone a month. The participants 
in the trip have been planning their holiday for 
nearly two years and agreed upon this most 
suitable time of the year to make their journey 
to the Islands. Mr. Silbernagel will visit a 
number of the Pacific Coast mills upon return- 
ing to the United States. 


W. D. Myers and Oliver Watkins are in 
charge of the new Deemer Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Deemer, Miss., which will operate at the sight 
of the old Reynolds Lumber Co. Mr. Myers 
is president, and Mr. Watkins, vice president, 
of the new company. Other officers are W. H. 
Sanford, secretary, and H. G. King, treasurer. 
The company will specialize in yard stock, 
dimension, center matched and shiplap boards. 
A new sawmill will be erected in the near fu- 
ture. Deemer is the original site of the Deemer 
Manufacturing Co., which, together with its 
predecessors, operated a double band mill for a 
period of thirty-five years. The new organiza- 
tion has acquired timber holdings sufficient for 
eight to ten years’ operation. 


Norton Clapp, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Puget Sound National Bank of 
Tacoma, Wash., at the annual stockholders 
meeting of that institution, Jan. 9. Other di- 
rectors, reelected, included W. W. Kilworth, 
president of the Washington Handle Co., of 
Tacoma; William L. McCormick, vice presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; William 
G. Reed, Shelton, Wash., lumberman; Ralph 
Shaffer, former Tacoma lumberman; Corydon 
Wagner, vice president and treasurer of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Frost Snyder, 
president of the Clear Fir Lumber Co.; and 
O. V. Snyder, president and general manager 
of the Pacific Match Co. At another meeting 
held the same day, Minot Davis, head of the 
logging division of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., was reelected to the board of directors 
of the National Bank of Washington in 
Tacoma. 


RETAIL YARD CHANGES 


G. A. Paine, formerly manager of the Inde- 
pendent Lumber & Coal Co., Wausa, Nebr., 
recently accepted a position with the T. W. 
Engles Lumber Co., Auburn, Nebr., and will 
assist T. A. Engles, who now operates six 
yards in Nebraska, located at Dunbar, Lorton, 
Murdock, Elmwood, Omaha and Auburn. Clar- 
ence Frederick, affiliated ‘with the yard at 
Auburn for several years, has been transferred 
to the company’s vard at Omaha. 


Carl Herndon for the past three years con- 
nected with the Alexander Lumber Co., at 
Fairbury, Ill, has been named manager of 
the company’s yard at Woodhull, Ill. Raymond 
Little, of Canton, Mo., has been named to take 
Mr. Herndon’s place at Fairbury. 


O. B. Wolfe, assistant manager of the Estes 
Park Lumber Co., Estes Park, Colo., since 
1937, was recently appointed manager of the 
Cheyenne Lumber Co., Sidney, Neb. Prior to 
living at Estes Park, Mr. Wolfe was connected 
with the Big Springs Lumber Co., Big Springs, 
Neb. All of the yards mentioned are owned 
and operated by the Stirling Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co. of Denver. 


Paul Guthrie of Hennessey, Okla., has been 
named manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Hunter, Okla., replacing Charles Foresman, 
manager for the past ten years. Mr. Guthrie 
formerly managed a yard at Wakita, Okla. 


O. R. Butts, formerly of Moberly, Mo., was 
recently appointed manager of the Fulton Lum- 
ber Co., Fulton, Mo., a property just purchased 
by the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., Ferguson, 
Mo. Mr. Butts will be assisted by J. Walker 
Frank. The Harris company operates eleven 
other yards in Missouri. 


Henry Kahlke, of Kahike & Thorsen, Bata- 
via, Ill., retired from business recently, selling 
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his interest to T. W. Thorsen and Robert 
Thorsen, father and son. T. W. Thorsen was 
formerly with the Alexander Lumber Co., and 
for the past three years had been associated 
with Brittingham & Hixon, a Wisconsin firm. 


The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. recently 
purchased the Charles A. Porter lumber yard 
at Salem. Mr. Porter retains the real estate 
and buildings which have been leased to the 
Robinson company. The latter now operates 
four yards in Illinois—at Granite City, Allen- 
dale, Carmi and Salem. Mr. Porter started 
in the retail lumber business in 1909, just con- 
cluding a thirty year record of successful own- 
ership and management. 


R. L. Perkins, Jr., formerly of Breckenridge, 
Tex., has been named manager of the Ranger, 
Texas, branch of the Higginbotham-Bartlett 
Lumber Co. 


The Doherty-Duncan Lumber Co., Spring 
Valley, Ill., recently purchased the business of 
the Peru Lumber & Coal Co. Officers of the 
Peru company now are Charles Doherty, Spring 
Valley, president; J. C. Duncan, Oglesby, vice 
president; and J. J. Witkowski, Peru, treas- 
urer and manager. 


Charles Martin has been transferred from 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., to Princeton, Ind., and 
has been named district manager for the Allen 
A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. The district includes 
six other yards, in addition to the one at Prince- 
ton. 


John Parks, connected with the Bourbon 
Lumber & Coal Co., Bourbon, Ind., for the 
past eleven years, recently purchased an inter- 
est in the Fulton Lumber Co., Fulton, Ind. 
Mr. Parks’ former position has been filled by 
Wade Wyatt, East Chicago, Ind. 


William N. Moore is the new local manager 
of the Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.), yard at 
Bartlett, Tex. He succeeds H. A. Dalton, who 
was named manager of the company’s yard at 
Sonora, Tex. Frank Brandon, formerly assis- 
tant manager of the Wm. Cameron & Co. 
(Inc.) yard, Rockdale, Tex., has been named 
manager there, following the death of E. M. 
Nelson, 





Veteran "All-American" Lumber 
Figure in Good Health 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—The many friends 
of E. H. Polleys, former prominent lumber 
manufacturer of Montana who is now living 
here, will be glad to learn that latest reports 
are that he is feeling much better than a year 
ago. 

It is the lot of few men to build such a large 
and widely distributed number of intimate 
friends and acquaintances as Edgar H. Polleys 
now in his 86th year. Mr. Polleys’ lumbering 
migrations have brought him by gradual steps 
across the continent. 

Born in Baring, Maine, June 8, 1854 of a 
logger father, he later moved to Wisconsin 
where he learned lumbering as a boy on the 
Black river. Few men have had as broad ex- 
perience in the many details of this intricate 
business. He worked in the mills and in the 
forest, he was a log scaler and a logger, a 
planing mill and yard superintendent, sawmill 
superintendent, lumber salesman, wholesaler, 
and mill operator. 

In 1884 the destruction of two sawmill plants 
in Wisconsin, one by fire, and one by explosion 
wiped out the finances of Mr. Polleys and his 
associates. He went back to work as an em- 
ployee of a lumber company, part time as log- 
ging contractor and part time as traveling lum- 
ber salesman. He was a logging contractor 
half a century before the word “Gypo” had been 
coined. 

In 1889 he went to Bonner, Mont., as suner- 
intendent of the plant of the big Blackfoot 
Milling Co. which is now the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. The 
next year he went to Lincoln, Nebr., and there 
established headquarters to pioneer the market- 
ing of Montana lumber outside that State. He 
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sold the first carload of Blackfoot lumber that 
was shipped out of the State. Later he operated 
a wholesale company in Lincoln, then returned 
to Missoula where he built and operated the 
sawmill plant of Polleys Lumber Co. until a 
few years ago. 

In Montana, where most of the later years 
of his activities were spent and where for about 
a quarter of a century he operated Polleys Lum- 
ber Co. at Missoula, his name stands out prom- 
inently along with such leaders as John O’Brien, 
John R. Toole, A. B. Hammond, Kenneth Ross, 
A. W. Laird, W. B. Ballord, Harry G. Miller 
and others among the lumber fraternity in 
Montana who contributed leadership to the en- 
tire western industry. 

The majority of the above have passed away 
and others are retired from active lumbering 
business. Each of them left his mark on the 
industry in an unforgettable way. Each left his 
footprints on the sands of time. 
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Elected by Tacoma Employers 


Tacoma, WaSH., Jan. 20.—O. V. Snyder, 
president-manager of the Pacific Match Co., of 
this city, was elected president of the Industrial 
Conference Board of Tacoma (Inc.), employers 
organization, at the annual meeting here this 
week. Corydon Wagner, vice president and 
treasurer of the. St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., was named vice president, and Ralph 
Shaffer, former Tacoma lumberman, was chosen 
treasurer. In addition to the above, election of 
the following representatives of the woodwork- 
ing industry to the board of trustees was an- 
nounced: Ernest Dolge, president-treasurer, 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.), sawmill division; L. T. 
Murray, president West Fork Logging Co., 
logging division; Frost Snyder, president Clear 
Fir Lumber Co., door and plywood division, 
and E. L. Warner, Harrison Pipe Co., build- 
ing materials division. 




















In above picture, note streamlined 
All-Metal Fan Duct System, and the 
reversible fans located on single shaft 
and operated by one motor and drive 
outside kiln. This arrangement re- 
sults in air being directed uniformly 
through the lumber loads, whether 


loads are in center or end of kiln. 


Part Time Operation and use of ex- 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 
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Note cut-away portion of Moore Cross-Circulation Kiln above, showing location of streamline 
Metal Duct System, reversible fans, and direction of air flow. 


Moore Cross-CirRCULATION SYSTEM 


Includes Latest Kiln Improvements 


Moorr Dry KILNS 


fe cure 
t 


OSS-CIRCULATION Moon] 





haust steam for drying lumber are 
other exclusive features developed by 
Moore Engineers to save money for 
lumber and wood-working plants. They 
enable lumber manufacturers to meet 
present day conditions, and still season 
lumber in short drying period. 

If interested in these and other 


money-saving features, write us today. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 





INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 





SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 
but, where prices 


made in the period Jan. 8 to 12, 
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mill sales 
New Orleans, La., 


prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 





West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Ceiling, Standard 
Lengths 56 x4 Lengths 
. x a) 
1x3 rift— B&better.. 36.30 35.50 
B&better.. 61.41 61.16/cC ....... 34.90 32.11 
| aoe 49.25 eahe D pa keaieeh< - 19.56 eX ae 
oe. Ssavnene 38.12 40.40 
1x3 flat Surfaced Finish 
grain— Standard Lengths 
anetten.. 42.40 41.88 B&better 
peheeee 36.00 39.07/Thch thick— 
D Baten Atre 28.04 *30.25 
No. 3 *18.25 eee SP rrr. 54.23 48.50 
ix riftt— Ss IIIIID BERS docss 
een.. 60.00 62.50]/1x10 ..... 57.53 57.50 
4 see eeees sies OEE Se need 5.14 72.88 
mate see) ad *|5x6/4 thick— 
» *.-m 4, 6, 8.... 65.13 65.50 
5&10 . 74.58 *80.25 
B&better.. $3.48 $3.33 SO aceeeea 94.28 83.75 
eeoeeceecsce od9.4 05.26 ~ 
D SPREE 29.42 30.00)}0—- 
No. 2 20.53 22.03}Inch thick— 
- xiaaeaes 42.10 42.08 
sasaweas 42.37 42.29 
End Matched H ela aiaie 41.94 41.88 
Flooring, 2 te 8-foot |1x5&10 46.25 48.75 
an 58.47 60.95 
1x3 rift— 
qrnettar. 48.63 42.25 Rough Finish 
> 
eaewens 49.00 .... Standard Lengths 
pe flat 
grain— 5&6/4 
B&better.. 34.38 33.00 ” a 
a Teens 30-01 82.50) 5@10 9-22: 71.50 70.25 
ane , hie | pare Cree 91.00 *79.33 
1x4 rift— 
B&better. .*46.00 _| Casing, Base & Jamb, 
on6 Gat Standard Lengths 
grain— poeta 
B&better.. 28.97 *28.50/1eee'"""! 6165 68.54 
LR RES e é 5.00 apes : C 
> a eae 22.44 21.00 1x5&10 .. 63.02 62.90 
No. 1 Fencing & 
Drop Siding, Stand- : Boards 
ard Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths 
_ - 2 eee 3 eee 
No. 117— ee 27.61 35.50 
Bé&better.. 38.73 
No. 116— No. 2 Shiplap and 
B&better*43.75 Boards, Std. Leth. 
Assorted patterns eee 24.03 22.65 
B&better.. 41.50 40.00)1x10 ..... 23.88 21:99 
Pe  kasw GSO  avwe FRIEE Kc eee 28.45 25.01 





prices 


for sales 
for this period were not available, 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 3 Shiplap and No. 2 Dimension 
Boards, — 2x4 
a 112 & 14.. 24.91 20.23 
PE celles: | Tee 25.26 22.25 
x6 Rg 
ene. 0.5 19902. 2 S-- 
1x6 CM 19.04 17.94]°° . = 
io eens 20.33 19.29] 2x6 
oe eeeer 20.57 19.50/12 & 14.. 21.72 21.31 
1x12 ..... 20.33 19.00]16 ....... 21.86 21.30 
weer 23.30 22.25 
:  Baeeene 24.29 23.85 
No. 1 Dimension § {52 & 24.. 25.00 26.50 
2x4 2x8 
ig 1 ESS HES iae 14. saan ai 
18 & 20 27. 66 28 00 6 eereeeee 24.48 19.91 
*27.00 - 18 & 20 26.22 23.25 
ay a "**192 & 24.. 27.00 26.00 
12 & 14.. 23.93 22.75) 2x10 
Seer 24.05 22.98])12 & 14.. 25.88 25.03 
Oe “gnaw 25.34 26.42/16 ....... 24.67 24.42 
ere 26.38 26.31/18 & 20.. 24.63 25.00 
22 & 24.. 37.75 ....] 9x12 
2x8 3.42 
12 & 14.. 25.70 23.s9lig © 14°: 3498 33'83 
16 ....... 26.48 24.95)18 |. 11... 24.65 26.25 
eer 27.92 27.25 erate 29.16 26.25 
| eee 28.81 26.88199 @& 24.. 32.17... 
22 & 24..*35.00 
ne ee 34.05 31.25 No. 3 Dimension, 
14 ani ead 34.13 $0.21 Random Lengths 
| pees 32.48 31.33 
8 20 34.01 34.13)2X4 ...-... 19.02 15.93 
as ° *42 00 2x6 18.41 17.65 
ex18 " - ite 2x8 eR 19.20 17.44 
: sc ain “! 
18 & 14.. 36.98 88.75ic—;% °° 
Rea teempae 37.73 34.25)2%12 «..--- 19.77 *16.00 
ae 39.22 38.25 
Oe a an ta ee Ye 
22 & 24.. 46.75 .. oil ide 
Shortleaf— 
Car Siding, 13/16” 8x4&4x4.. 29.87 25.25 
oe ee Sy 4x6—8x8.. 27.44 25.96 
B&btr&Sel— 3&4x10 .. 32.86 .... 
1x4, 9 ... 45.00 ..|5x10-10x10 32,00 
1x6, 9 ... 45.00 .|3&4x12 .. 37.64 
aint 5x12-12x12 41.33 
1x6, 9 .. 29.00 
1x6, 10 . 30.00 Cwad Plaster Lath 
Lining, 13/16” Kiln Dried 
B&btr&Sel— 
1x6, 18 .. 55.00 %x1%”, 4 
Common MO 1... C8 5.03 
1x6, 18 .. 35.00 A GS Regen 4.00 *3.50 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 
1$x2%” 38x114” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$85.00 $75.00 $70.00 $66.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 72.00 65.00 62.00 63.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 65.00 52.00 55.00 48.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 65.00 55.00 56.00 52.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 68.00 54.00 55.00 50.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 70.00 57.00 52.00 51.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 62.00 50.00 47.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 64.00 55.00 45.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 58.00 49.00 39.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 59.00 49.00 39.00 38.00 
No. 2 common... 39.00 34.00 32.00 27.00 
1%x2” %x1%” 4x2" 
oo a Ses $80.00 $75.00 ee 
Oe eS eee 75.00 70.00 thes 
eS eee 63.00 61.00 ee 
ee eae 63.00 61.00 AS 
eS ae 64.00 63.00 65.00 
~~ eS ee 64.00 63.00 60.00 
ff | eee 58.00 56.00 59.00 
eS eee 58.00 56.00 57.00 
i D2 GON, Wilercccicncces 54.00 50.00 45.00 
2 We: DO cvowcias 55.00 52.00 43.00 
ee eee 37.00 32.00 ae 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fe-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
ferentials figured on Memphis origin: For 
t#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 


Jan. 8 


= 


B&B 








to 13, 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 
Cnoice eee $73.00 
as a 3 


Commons, S?2 or 4S— 


oa, be | or 4S— pare hy 


+ eee 


eeee 


Dimension, No. 1, 2x4 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8 
Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, 


inclusive. 


based on specified items only. 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 
Eee $59.44 $64.56 
ee 40.35 43.58 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 
. 2 ee eee $35.07 
Se a 34.12 
Commons, S2 or 4S— o. 2 
1x 8 eh peer tS sivererare in wie eae $28.96 
Ee ND rae ihn 6 00 wt ean ee 30.66 
ae ee le ee 


Idaho White Pine 
1x8 


ea eee 

sn eee be ic Ph FA 

sata 71. 41.97 

U tility (No. 4) 4/4 S2 or Ms RWRL.. 
Sugar Pine 

5/4RW 

veers $74.00 $74.93 

A tee 68.10 68.41 

wa see 53.17 54.50 

No. 1 No. 2 

ee ae $41.58 $30.79 

vera 39.43 28.72 

ee 55.32 34.82 


Larch-Douglas Fir 


and are 


Quotations 


5/4RW 6/4RW 


5-6/4RW 
$86.61 
63.71 


Standard 
No. 3 


$25.90 
29.15 
.. $17.63 


6/4RW 
$75.00 
68.54 
53.31 
No. 3 
$22.50 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.ob. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com om 
 sieeetaus 63.00 $53.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
7 es = 68.00 58.00 41.00 8.00 19.0 
|, Saeee. 73.00 63.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
ae sadenet< 78.00 68.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS el Co Com. Co 
ng GRRE 78.00 $68.00 $48.00 $26.00 $19.00 
Se aceaveseas 83.00 73.00 53.00 30.0 21.00 
a eee 86.00 76.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
SS eer 93.00 83.00 64.00 34.00 23.00 

cae 98.00 88.00 71.00 45.00... 

DOES 2ienvess 103.00 93.00 76.00 50.00 .. 
We. aneewess 70.00 60.00 39.00 24.00 .. 

Key stock, 4/4, > 1 a - ary7ie $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; N vy . ae 1 and 
better, $83, or on %...R, ‘AS, 808 . ay eee. 

No. 1 ha rs No. 3 

Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
, rere iby +4 or. 24 eer. oe $30.00 $15.00 
RRS 34.00 17.00 
ae + encaes 31:00 86:00 85-00 36.00 17.00 
eee 86.00 71.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
ne: ccna 86.00 71.00 60.00 37.00 18.00 
—:;, 101.00 86.00 68.00 42.00 .... 

OO, ees 101.00 86.00 71.00 42.00 

BOGE ésewnrds 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00... 

SEES concvees 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00... 

BOS diestsions 161.00 146.00 ne sincere = 

No. 0. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— vAS Com. ve Sel. } ang Com 
i $48.00 $38.00 $27.00 $19.00 
MEE - sawkedun 53.00 ‘00 29.00 20.00 
|, BE 53.00 43.00 29.00 21.00 
| 56.00 46.00 32.00 21.00 

ean 59.00 49.00 34.00 eet 

|. eens 64.00 54.00 39.00 aos 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Rock Elm— FAS Co Co Com 
| SEN 48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $16.00 
a 53.00 35.00 21.00 18.00 
, ers 63.00 43.00 23.00 18.00 
, ee 68.00 53.00 28.00 21.00 
eee 78.00 63.00 40.00 Rea 

eee 88.00 73.00 45.00 26.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch — FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
Se $86.00 $66.00 $46.00 $28.00 $17.00 
| eee 91.00 71.00 53.00 33.00 18.00 
er 91.00 75.00 58.00 39.00 18.00 
a 94.00 82.00 68.00 46.00 19.00 

Ce wuccuses 96.00 86.00 73.00 47.00 ane 
c, ae 101.00 91.00 78.00 52.00 
ee 156.00 146.00 121.00... - 
3, aS e* 7 59.00 43.00 26.00 .. 
eae 75.00 61.00 46.00 27.00... 

No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Maple— FAS & Sel. Com. Com 
er 59.00 $41.00 5.00 $17.00 
ORS 66.00 -00 29.00 18.60 
Oe xiansewss 76.00 51.00 34.00 18.00 
|. ae 81.00 56.00 34.00 19.90 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


20.—Prices for red 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. : 
new bundling, 


cedar siding in mixed cars 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear oar ome 
ee $26.00 $23.00 $19.00 
SO” ree 31.00 25.00 23.00 
SPE: at ou Sealey 38.00 34.00 31.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
NN: cncrawin oo vie ae wore eee ead eee bee eee $57.00 
OS ae on ae et er ae 62.00 
eee ne ee eee 70.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 48, 6-16’ 
S$2S or S48 
or Rough 
DS ard. Wace de eee Wed Ree Nee Re eee $ 80.00 
 oiidd 6 bine ne melee awk ald CU a aaa 85.00 
|. Re ee eerie Te 90.00 
i Sacral aac ao Sab dleansince anaemia reer 95.00 
5 Boi ce ad tart AW Ka eal chai by SOLD aa erCeeT 100.00 
1x18” Seo Var tnartghe. ces 'es Was sh DiS MATOS Suerte 105.00 
li aa Sirsa Sad x hid acdc Shih eer anaes ies cca 115.00 
EN fda se stibins Meier us.aeeiaee a Sees 120.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
dae arn acalerina 6 © aie tee ae be ahi a alee $36.00 
bso eh aca vue ewe deeb abies alee hee 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Oe . R PTET ELE eT 55% 


Edetiies BS GNE OVE... sc cece ce vcsecesces 50% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
cha tis she day prt hae eR eae tT wc te eiane ae $0.3 


1%” 
1 ” 
1%” 


TREC eRC CRORE REE RER ERC ee re Pee 7s 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 20.—Below are listed 
average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 


eee eee eee ee ee eens 


wersinie/aleube aety $3.00-$3.05 
alates ane tae Catone 2.25- 2.30 
ial ocr eer ear Ge 1.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 20. 


logs are as follows: 


Fir No. 1, $21-24; 
$10.50-12. 





Average prices of 


No. 2, $16-18; No. 3, 
Peelers, No. 1, 


$34-35; No. 2, $28. 


Cedar Shingle logs hy 00; lumber logs, $30. 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 


air dried southern hardwoods, 


from reports of sales made during the week 


on rough, 
ended Jan. 
Qrtd. Red Gum 
AS— 
HAs apa 80.00 
 aieat ale 82.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

i es 35.25 
SFG caswes 39.00 
Plain Red Gum 

AS— 
GE eee 77.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
State ates 29.75 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 
FAS— 
ere 44.50 
Ss eee 42.50@45.00 
og rere 42.50@ 46.00 
Sa 44.75 @ 46.25 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
5 re 26. er = 
iS Serer 
fs ee 2. 25@ 33. oS 
iL ery 32.75 @38.50 
a Sap Gum 
7 err 35.50 @ 38.00 
Pe Sevigs cs 38.25 
No. 1 & 
ih See 24.00 @ 26.75 
Th Meee 27.00 @ 28.25 
CFE: neck int 27.25 @ 28.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
oe ere -00 
tony Black Gum 
ta ievhonie 36. 5.25 @ 38. 00 
No. 1 & Se 
i eee 26.0 00 @ 28.00 
‘Plain Black Gum 
FAS— 
Se ere.” 33.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
SG  dethine a 23.50 @ 25.00 
Plain Tupelo 
FAS— 
lh OO e 33.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
BEE vs cieiacat 14.00 
Sf ae 18.00 
log Run— 
S18 Kcwans 24.00 
Mixed Gum 
Dunnage— 

+ ang White Oak 
2 eee 80.00 
Plain Red Oak 

FAS— 
ES eee 47.50 
ff eee 52.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Svaela ane 29.00 @ 33.75 
Plain Poplar 
No. 1 Com.— 
he Oe = -50@32. 00 
No. 2A Co 
OSD wcen'n a 21. 25 @22. 50 





Soft Maple 
Log Run— 
4 32.00 


ee 32.25 @38.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
i 22.25 @ 26.00 


12.25 


35.25 
. 1 & Se 
4/4 + Gone 5.25 @27. 00 


No. 2 Com 
eee 17.00 @18.00 
arr 16.50 
Log Run 
‘;, See 25.50 
a Sycamore 
4/4 Daraianie 43.50 
Hr 1 & Sel.— 
rata ne 33.50 
Willow 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
So ere 28.00 
No. 2 Com 
OFS ace ents 16. 25@16.50 
Magnolia 
FA 
Serer 60.00 
Pecan 
FAS— 
a WaT 53.00 
SS er 58.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Re 33.00 
| re 35.00 
Log Run— 

i RRR 33.00 
er 33.00 
Cypress 

FA 

| ae 58.00@59.50 
) Se 66.00 
7 oe 

by 4 ase ee 53.50 @54.75 
4 ae 

Sh 

ye Oe 27.75 @ 30.00 
eS 
No. 1 Com.— 
er 31.00 
Ss re 38.50 
i eee 41.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
Se 19.25 @ 22.25 
SS, ee 23.00 @32.50 
No. 3 Com 

ee ee 15.25 

Mixed Hardwoods 
ee 

4 Be eat ee 8.00@12.50 





New Directory of Western Pine 
Mills and Products Issued 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 20.—A new membership 
directory, corrected to Jan. 10, has just been 


issued by the Western Pine Association. 


List- 


ings of member mills, and tabulated data per- 


taining to their products, 


have been revised. 


Copies are available without charge from the 
association at 510 Yeon Building here. 


Amenmecanfiunherman 
Lumber Market Review 


Softwood shipments practically 
equalled production in the two weeks 
ended Jan. 13, and new bookings were 
about 15 percent ahead. The market 
seems to have lost ground more recently, 
probably because severe weather in the 
East, the middle West and the South has 
greatly restricted building, and discour- 
aged buying by distributors. There still 
overhangs the market the disposal of the 
hurricane-downed New England timber, 
which is the subject of fresh negotiations ; 
and an outlet overseas for British Colum- 
bia accumulations is being sought in a 
new conference between British buyers 
and Canadian railroads on transcontinen- 
tal rates. Largely because of bad weather, 
but perhaps also because of this North- 
east stock, the Atlantic coast buyers are 
staying out of the West Coast market, 
though there is available little ship space 
that would bring them deliveries in time 
for spring needs; and with some North- 
west mills more eager for business, the 
California market has been so over-sup- 
plied that there has been a decline in 
prices there. West Coast production is 
favored by unusually good weather. So is 
western pines, and in these too there are 
concessions reported. Southern pine has 
also suffered reductions, though South- 
east mill output is severely restricted by 
exceptionally severe weather, and the 
South’s mill stocks are quite limited. Dis- 
tributors everywhere agree that prospects 
for spring trade are good, but have been 
inclined to hold off until the weather 
opens up, and sales pressure from the 
mills has tried to force the buying pace 
by price concessions, which seem to have 
aroused expectations that the trend would 
continue downward. A large part of the 
price gain made following the speculative 
buying spurt of August and September 
has been lost, and any further tendency 
to weakness would undoubtedly be met 
by voluntary curtailment of mill output. 
At present level, there is less threat from 
the competition of imports from Canada, 
despite the fact that an exchange differ- 
ential offsets the excise tax. There are 
rumors of British inquiries in the South, 
but volume of actual business so far has 
not been important. 

Hardwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended Jan. 13 ran behind the production, 
but have since gained a little, and are ex- 
pected to expand following the current 
furniture shows. Meanwhile, however, 
the furniture makers are buying only for 
pressing needs; there is little business 
from the flooring factories, which have 
brought their output down to a balance 
with new business, and the overseas 
movement is only a fraction of its normal 
volume. The shortness of mill stocks 
is maintaining the market in a fairly 
steady position, and reports indicate that 
quotations since the year-end have shown 
more firmness. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 20.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&Btr. Cc 


D 
BES. saws oudwatrentaned $42.00 $32.00 $23.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
MIRE al Pisito.chesiataincworerats $29.00 $27.00 $21.00 
SY Giohs wn Ws os See 33.00 31.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$32.00 $29.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 32.00 29.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
AES Seipeme gees $28.00 $26.00 $17.00 
ME 6 wile we awe walnewan 29.00 27.00 17.00 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x8 1x10 1x12 
a eee $20.00 $20.00 $19.00 $22.00 
Se re 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
. Sisnons 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
No. 1 Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
aa $21.00 $21.00 $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 
3 eae 21.00 21.00 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Ea 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
eee eee 22.00 22.00 22.50 22.50 22.50 
i 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 


No. 1 Rough and/or Surfaced Timbers 
4x4- to 4x12-inch planks 20 feet and 


I rola wind 51k 6:0 & wre wi's ae wee $19.00 
SERES De Gt, BO GROTUEL. 2.2 « osicicccvccce 18.00 
ee eee ere meet 18.00 








Stock a Brand That 
Helps You Sell 


Full page advertising every month 


Contractors 
and Prospective Builders to pave 
the way for your sales of MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
from stock—in strips or blocks. 


reaches Architects, 


Look at this magazine coverage: 


American Builder Factory 
Architectural Record Flooring 
Sa Pencil Points 
B he meet — Nation’s Schools 
Manufacturers Record 

Church Property 

Administration School Management 
Cotton Textile World 


Be sure you stock the advertised brand—the 
only flooring supervised by the Association— 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple! Write for new 
grading rules and folder on finishes. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1795 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 


(Northern Hard) 
THE LONGEST-WEARING COMFORTABLE FLOOR 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








SAMUEL F. BAILEY, 77, president of 
Bailey & Alling Lumber Co., Newark, N. J., 
died in that city on 
Jan. 16 after a brief 
illness. After gradu- 
ating from public 
schools in Newark, 
where he was. born, 
Mr. Bailey entered the 
lumber business which 
had been founded by 
his father, the late 
William F. Bailey, and 
Clarence Alling more 
than 75 years ago. 
Mr. Bailey was one of 
the founders of the 
New Jersey Lumber- 
mens Association, and 
had been its treasurer 
for 50 years. He was 
also a director of the 
Center Market Build- 
ing & Loan Associa- 
tion. Surviving are 
his wife, Mrs. Emma 
A. Bailey; two sons, 
Franklin W. of ted 
Bank, N. J., and Nor- 
man F. of Newark; 


and one daughter, 
Miss Margaret A. 
Bailey of Newark. 


MRS. S. S. JOHNSON, 84, widow of the late 
S. S. Johnson, pioneer Minnesota and Cali- 
forna lumberman, and mother of S. O. John- 


son, president of The S. S. Johnson Co., 
Berkeley, Calif., died Dec. 7. Mrs. Johnson 
was born Sept. 2, 1858, and from the time 
she was a young girl until her death lived 


in a lumber atmosphere. 
were spent in Muskegon, 
when it was the greatest lumber town in 
the world. She was married at the age of 
20 on the Fourth of July, the only time Mr. 
Johnson could get a day off and on the 
fifth of July her honeymoon consisted of a 
trip to the lumber camp where her husband 
was working. Two or three years later the 
Johnson family moved to Duluth where one 
of Mrs. Johnson's experiences was living in 
a lumber camp. In the spring they came 
out by barge, the only means of transporta- 
tion. Mail was brought in once during the 
winter by ski carriers. Later the family 
s-ent nine or ten years at Cloquet operating 
The Johnson-Wentworth Co. The family then 
moved to the Pacific Coast in 1903, where 
Mr. Johnson was president and general man- 
ager of the McCloud River Lumber Co. Mrs. 
Johnson’s husband preceded her in death in 
1905 but she has been in close touch with 
lumbering on the west coast through her 
son, S. O. Johnson and her grandson, Samuel 
S. Johnson II, who resides at Redmond, Ore. 


Her girlhood days 
Mich., at the time 





E. PERCY KRUM, 67, 
berman, died in Bloomington, Ill., on Jan. 
10, after an illness of nearly a year. He 
entered the lumber busines in 1888 at Arrow- 
smith under the tutelage of his father. At 
the age of 22 he went to Bloomington, and 
Was associated for several years with the 
S. R. White and the W. S. Harwood lumber 
companies. He then went to Danvers, and 
owned and operated a lumber yard until 
moving to Bloomington 20 years ago, where 
he and his brother, Guy, operated a string of 
lumber yards which they owned. After his 
brother’s death several years ago, Mr. Krum 
continued to operate the yards until his re- 
cent retirement. He has served as president 
and vice president of the State association. 
Surviving are his widow and one daughter. 


veteran retail lum- 


THOMAS TURNSTALL ADAMS, 80, died at 
his home in Greenville, Tenn., on Jan. 12, 
after a short illness. Mr. Adams began his 
career aS a wholesale dealer and manufac- 
turer of hardwood lumber in Greenville, and 
later purchased a hardwood timber tract in 
the northern part of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. He formed the T. T. Adams Lumber 
Co., with offices in Richmond, Va., and timber 
holdings in western North Carolina. Later, 
he formed the Tiger River Pine Co., with 
holdings in South Carolina. This company 
is still being carried on under the direction 
of his son, Thomas Stokes Adams, who with 
the widow, two other sons and two daugh- 





ters, survive him. 
HENRY KOEHLER, 78, for more than a 
half century president of Henry Koehler & 


Co., retail lumber firm of Louisville, Ky., 
died Jan. 15. During his lifetime he played 
an active part in a city which he saw grow 
from 130,000 to 385,000 population, and often 
recalled when his father’s sawmill was pow- 
ered by a horse and mule hitched to a ten- 





foot “bull” wheel. He began work in the 
mill owned by his father, which later be- 
came a partnership of Gernert Brothers & 


Koehler in 1888. In 1892, he established his 
own company. Surviving are the widow, a 
daughter and three grandsons. 


GEORGE MORISETTE, 87, 
home in Wausau, Wis., on Jan. 13 after an 
extended illness. During his association 
with the lumber business he had been em- 
ployed as foreman and as head sawyer at 
the Alexander Stewart Lumber Co. for many 
years. During his last years as a lumber- 
man he estimated timber tracts in the United 
States and Canada for his coinpany. From 
1911 to 1921 he operated a lumber yard at 
Marion, Wis., with his three sons, who with 
his wife and daughter, survive him. 


died at his 


HARRY O. GALLOWAY, 62, 
manager of the Posey Manufacturing Co., 
woodworking concern of Hoquiam, Wash., 
died Jan. 12 at Aberdeen, Wash., the result 
of a stroke suffered on Jan. 4. Mr. Galloway 
joined the Posey firm in Los Angeles near 
the start of the present century, and moved 
to Hoquiam soon after the company estab- 
lished its plant on Grays Harbor. He be- 
came president-manager in 1932. Surviving 
are his wife, two daughters, a grandson, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


president- 


EDWARD WALMSLEY, 69, 
Timber Agent in British Columbia, died re- 
cently at New Westminster, B. C. Born in 
Ireland, he went to Canada as a boy, and 
entered the Crown Timber Agent's office in 
1908. He retired from 
in 1931. Under his 


former Crown 


Government service 
administration the Do- 
minion Government went into the business 
of extracting seed from native trees. He 
sent millions of fir, cedar and spruce seeds 
to Europe to replenish war depleted forests. 


LEO KLARER, JR., 46, Louisville, Ky., sec- 
Retail 


retary of the Kentucky 
Supply Association, 
died Jan. 15 of a heart 
ailment. He had been 
ill for several months. 
Mr. Klarer, a charter 
member of the Ken- 
tucky association, was 
also secretary and 
general manager of 
the Mutual Service 
Co., a wholesale buy- 
ing organization, serv- 


Lumber & 


ing some 250 Ken- 
tucky yards. This 
company was organ- 
ized in 1925. Mr. 
Klarer had been sec- 
retary of the Ken- 


tucky association since 


Oct. 1932, when he 
succeeded W. E. Dif- 
ford, who, in turn, 
had succeeded J. Crow 
Taylor, first sec- 
retary of the group. 
Mr. Klarer also for- 


merly operated the 
Klarer Lumber Co. 


In the Jan. 13 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an obituary item mentioned the 
death of J. E. Gaughan, president of the 
Gloster Lumber Co., Gloster, Miss. The item 
should have carried the initials T. J. GAUG- 
HAN. Mr. Gaughan was also president of 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. and a di- 
rector of the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), 
according to a son, J. E. Gaughan, attorney 
of Camden, Ark. 


SMAUEL P. GILBERT, 76, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Co., Burl- 
ington, Iowa, died suddenly on Jan. 11. Com- 
pleting his education in the Burlington 
schools, Mr. Gilbert went to work for the 
Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Co. in 1884, becoming 
the third generation of his family to engage 
in the lumber business. He is survived by 
his widow, three children and three grand- 
children. 


ELMER E. LOUDEN, 78, lumberman of 
Salem, Ind., died at his home on Jan. 4, 
death being due to a heart attack. He had 
owned and operated a hardwood lumber com- 
pany under the name of E. E. Louden & Co. 
for the past 25 years. He first entered the 
lumber business with George P. Riester un- 
der the firm name of Riester and Louden. 
He is survived by one son and three daugh- 
ters. 





January 27, 1940 


OTTO EDWIN LAY, 55, owner of the H, J. 
Lay Lumber Co., Kewaskum, Wis., died at 
his home on Jan. 10, the result of a cerebral 
hemorrhage from which he had been suf- 
fering for five days. 
Previously he had 
been in poor health 
for a number of 
months, but was ap- 
parently on the road 
to recovery, attending 
to business and other 
matters w ith usual 
vim. In addition to 
the yard at Kewas- 
kum, Mr. Lay also 
owned the Home Lum- 
ber Co., West Bend, 
Wis. The company at 
Kewaskum was estab- 
lished by Mr. Lay’s 
father, the late Henry 
John Lay, who passed 
away in 1906. He was 
a past president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermens Association, a 
director for life in the 
association, and a 
strong force in its 
councils. Surviving Mr. 
Lay are his wife; three 
children, Mrs. Charles 
Guilbert of Ashland, 
Ore., Henry John, man- 
ager of the Home 
Lumber Co. at West Bend, and Mrs. Lyle Gib- 
son, Kewaskum; his mother, Mrs. Katherine 
Lay, a sister, Mrs. Lehman P. Rosenheimer 
and one grandchild, all of Kewaskum. Burial 
was at West Bend on Jan. 13. 








WILLARD A. HATCH, 2nd, of the Hatch 


Brothers Lumber Co., Newburyport, Mass., 
died on Jan. 12 after an emergency opera- 
tion. He began his career as a salesman 
with Boston wholesale offices, and later 


started a business of his own. He gave this 
up 20 years ago to join his brother at New- 
buryport in the management of the retail 
yard. 


D. E. KELLY, 69, president of three Madi- 
son, Wis. lumber and. fuel companies, died 
on Jan. 14 after an illness of six weeks. He 
was head of the Capital City Lumber Co., 
the Monarch Lumber & Supply Co., and the 
Weber-Kelly Fuel Co. He had been identi- 


fied with the lumber business since 1914. 
Surviving are his wife, a son, two sisters, 
and a brother. 

E. M. NELSON, 51, manager of the Wm. 
Cameron & Co. yard at Rockdale, Tex., died 


suddenly at his home on Dec. 28. When he 
was eighteen he joined the Cameron organi- 
zation at Chilton, and for more than 30 years, 
held managerial posts in their yards. He is 
survived by his wife, two daughters and one 
son. 


HUNTER B. COLE, 53, land agent for the 
Denkman Lumber Co., Canton, Miss., died 
a few hours after an automobile accident on 
Jan. 19. Herman Dean, company attorney, 
who was riding with Mr. Cole, suffered a 
fractured leg, two fractured ribs and severe 
lacerations. 


GEORGE JOHN RIECKE, Sr., 55, superin- 
tendent of the Riecke Cabinet Works, New 
Orleans, La., died on Jan. 14, the result of 
an automobile accident. He was the brother 
of Henry S. Riecke, Sr., head of the cabinet 
works and president of the Tulane Hardwood 
Co., Ine. 


MRS. INEZ STAINBACK HOOPER, wife of 
Lee E. Hooper, Jr., sales manager for the 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died in Jacksonville on Dec. 19 
after a brief illness. Survivors in addition 
to Mr. Hooper, are two children. 

CHARLES EDWARD MARSH, 54, secre- 
tary-manager of the Memphis Lumber Ex- 
change, died of a heart attack in Memphis 
on Jan. 11. He was also manager of the 
Building Material Institute at Knoxville. He 
is survived by his wife and a sister. 


WILLIAM A. HOFFMAN, 71, who was as- 
sociated with the Tracy & Jones Lumber Co., 
Arkport, N. Y., for eighteen years, died at 
his home on Jan. 19. Surviving are his wife, 
five daughters and two sons. 








SAMUEL E. VAUGHAN, 61, secretary-treas- 
urer and a director of the Howland-Mutual 
Lumber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died as the re- 
sult of an automobile accident on Jan. 7. He is 
survived by his wife, a son and a daughter. 


WILLIAM F. MAYO, for seven years in 
charge of the office of Henderson-Molpus Co., 
of Philadelphia, Miss., died on January 4, 
leaving a wife and three children. 





WILLIAM CHAPMAN DEWEY, 532, secre- 
tary of the Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co., died 
suddenly on Jan. 7 in Memphis, Tenn. Surviv- 
ing are his wife and two sons. 
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